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“Tennessee” bah iis 
Stars with GEO] NSS 





Bobby Gibbons on 6M 
“The Tennessee Ernie Show" Binet 
on NBC Television 
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Here’s a real Gibson booster! Popular TV, 
radio and record star, Tennessee Ernie features 0 
Gibson artists on both his daily shows ... Bobby ; 
Gibbons has long been a Gibsonite . . . Billy Strange, too, 
has featured his Gibson on many shows and recordings. 
You don’t have to play guitar to really appreciate a 
Gibson . .. but when you do, there’s no other instrument 
that can match its versatility and dependability. Write 
Dept. J56 for descriptions of the latest Gibsons—to 


admire or to help star in your future! 


Billy Strange on GIBSON, INC., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


“The Tennessee Ernie Ford Show” 
CBS Radio Network 
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LOOK FOR OUR SECOND AD ON PAGE 15 





@ Modern Piano Trends 


An Instructive Monthly Publication 
for Progressive Musicians 





MODERN PIANO TRENDS is endorsed 
by leading jazz artists. It is the only 
publication of its kind, dedicated to 
advanced modern ideas for the profes- 
sional pianist, composer and arranger. 
Monthly subscribers include recording 
stars, college music departments, ar- 
rangers, and jazz performers. 

The instructive piano illustrations are 
far ahead of any music material pub- 
lished today and serve as an inspiration 
to the modern musician searching for 
fresh ideas in new sounds. 


8 BACK ISSUES. ..............s0csseeees $3.00 
6 MONTH SUBSCRIPTION 














Famous Books By Walter Stuart 








SAX, TRUMPET, TROMBONE, 
GUITAR, ACCORDION, ETC. 
We arrange (to codon wy Ree z choruses 


on any famous ov d hit Age our 
ment. Strictly modern, ional 


ANY TWO SONGS FOR $1.50 


(Please give second choice.) 


instru- 
style. 








=e TO DEVELOP A MOD- 

ERN CHORD TECHNIQUE. 24 

pages of innovations in full 

chord piano technique, stud- 

ies that develop a contempo- 

rary jazz style. The only 
Course OF its KIN ......-ereeesere $1 


509—NEW DIRECTIONS IN MOD- 
ERN JAZZ. 21 es of con- 
temporary fresh ideas for the 
mi rm pianist and composer. 
Interesting harmonic innova- 
tions, new styles and tech- 
niques 











369—PLAY POPULAR PIANO BY 
CHORDS. The sensational 
Walter Stuart pen, of piano 
instruction without bass clef. 
Complete “18 lesson—40 song 
course” teaches playing from 
lead sheets. ‘or semi-ad- 
vanced pianists and music 
teachers. Formerly 
RENT GED. cccnctisntiasemnesneseienientl 





$5.95, 
$1.25 








499— HOW TO CREATE YOUR 
OWN JAZZ CHORUSES. Wai- 
ter Styart’s famous jig-saw 
system of ad-lib improvising 


for all instruments. (39 pages) $1.25 








used with all 
standard song Nits .......-s000 





492—PIANO FILLERS. 32 pages of Runs, 
Intros, Breaks, Endings, that can 
current and 
$1.25 




















INSTRUCTIVE PUBLICATIONS FOR THE MODERN PIANIST 


Cat. No. 

903—-HOW TO USE Il!th and 13th 
CHORDS. Examples of modern 
chords applied to popular songs.. .50 


901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PATTERNS. 
Modern style jazz phrases in all 
OUNNT NGI cxiceecercicsscensctsuslatecnsie’ 50 


980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. How to play off-beat 
bop piano backgrounds ........s-s00 50 


354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. 
How to use fourth chords, 9th, 
llth and 13th chords in modern 
jazz Piano styling ........c..sccceerssere 75 


495—MODERN NINTH CHORD POSI- 
TIONS, and how to use them. 
New, unusual chord ideas for 
pianists 50 


496—-BiITONAL CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS. Exciting modern sounds, 
created by the polytonal system 
of playing in two keys simul- 
taneously 50 


940—NEW CHORDS FOR STANDARD 
HITS. Exciting, different harmo- 
nizations of all the best known 
all-time hits $1. 


914—llth CHORD INVERSIONS. A 
modern chord study for the pro- 
gressive pianist, showing over 
300 positions of 11th chords...... 50 


64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This 
chart shows the basis for 1152 
unorthodox modern chord struc- 
tures that can be used in place 
of conventional chords............00+ 50 


497—INTERESTING PIANO VOICING. 
Examples and studies for the 
Ce * eeeeaeee 50 


66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMO.- 
NIZATIONS. The modern way of 
harmonizing any melody note 
using unconventional chord 
formations 50 

377—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO 
SOLOS. Perfect examples of the 
new contemporary styles ............ $1.25 


373—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ IDEAS. 
Polytonality, counterpoint and the 
12 tone system applied to a jazz 
beat $1.00 
915—DICTIONARY OF 13th CHORDS. 
A chart of 132 extremely mod- 
Orn Z-part CHOPS .......cccecseecessesseee 50 


63—-PROGRESSIONS IN 13th 
CHORDS. Examples and exercises 

















showing all variations of 13th Misbehavin’ 50 
chords as used in modern music.. .50 933—SELECTION “BB.” Body and 
Soul, All of Me, | S nd 
P12-CHORDS BUILT BY FOURTH IN. aE FA Ph mt Free Catalog 
chart of ultra- "eu i 
modern 3, 4, 5 and 6 note chords a re Rama ys | PLEASE PRINT (J Modern Piano 
and how to substitute them for ee ae Te Side of Pod Trends 
Conventional Chords ......secscseree $1.00 Sooaat " y 50 NAME 
376—-MODERN CHORD PROGRES- 935—SELECTION “D.” i'm in the 
SIONS FOR PIANO. How to Mood for Love, These Foolish STREET. 
transform sheet music chords into Things, Don’t Blame Me, Some- STATE 
modern extended chord positions..$1.00 one to Watch Over Me ........0s+ 50 CITY. 





Cat. No. 

508—THE GEORGE SHEARING PIANO 
STYLE. Illustrations of his typical 
chord progressions, copied from 
His FECOFINGS ......ccserseerseeessererenssers 

504—A NALYSIS OF CHORD SE- 
QUENCES, as used on recordings 


by George Shearing and Billy. 


Taylor 


50 








493—MAMBO PIANO BASS. Au- 
thentic left-hand mambo styl- 
ing 

anne RHYTHM PATTERNS 
FOR NO 











50 








65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. The harmonic back- 
ground for modern piano styles. 
How to create the “New Sound” 

in harmonizing ‘basic scales........ 
375—ULTRA-MODERN HARMONIZA- 
TIONS. How to create new style 
Uaeds through unconventional 
USES OF NAarMONY. .........c.eecceereeseeeeee 
380—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ SOLOS. 
Fresh, beyond the conventional 
shopworn phrases, looking to 


the future (For piano) .........s0+0 $ 


353—-SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
fit the most used chord progres- 
sions 
370—SINGLE NOTE FIGURATIONS 
FOR STANDARD HITS. Typical 
modern piano ad-lib variations 
BPPHied 10 SOMGS ....ccccccccecssreneresees 
10—MODCERN PIANO RUNS, 180 pro- 





fessional runs on all chords........ $1.00 


50—LATIN- AMERICAN RHYTHMS. 
How to apply over 30 Latin 
rhythms to the piano. Also in- 
cludes instructions in playing 


Latin-American instruments .......... $1. 


80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full 
explanation and examples of this 
modern piano style, including a 


block chord harmony chart.......... $1.00 


88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PRO. 


GRESSIONS. Examples and 
exercises for the progressive 
pianist 








endings for Standard Hits. 
Melodies Not Included 





Progressive style Intros, Breaks and 








932—SELECTION “A.” Stardust, Tea 
For Two, Talk of the Town, Ain’‘t 











Cat. No. 
09—MODERN PIANO ee. 
TIONS, in all popular keys......... 
68—PIANO ENDINGS. Two and one 
measure dings in all pop 
keys 
11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 
bridges leading from and to all 
POPUlAr KEYS  .....ccscecssrseeeses 
379—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO IN- 
TROS. Professional introductions 











in the modern manner ..........00 $1 


49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. 
For the right hand. Modern runs 
to fit the most used chord com- 
binations 
904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For 
the right hand. In all popular 
keys 
48—lith CHORD ARPEGGIOS. 132 
11th chord runs, the modern sub- 
stitute for 7th ChOFdS cscccssssseseeses 
69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. A 
variety of left-hand figures on all 
chords 
364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR MOD- 
= PIANISTS and how to apply 
them 


FOR ORGAN 


O8—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN 
COMBINATIONS, chart of special 
sound effects and novel- tone 
combinations 

30—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, a 
collection of amusing trick imita- 
tions for “entertaining” organists 

33—COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- 
pretation of organ sounds............ 

906—POPULAR ORGAN STYLING, 
How to arrange popular sheet 
music for the organ; effective 
voicing, contrasting styles of play- 
ing, etc. Hammond Organ regis- 
tration 




















50 








NEW MUSIC COURSES 


512—TRANSPOSITION. Melody, 


including exercises ................ 
513—POPULAR ACCOMPANYING. 
as yy ey for 
all dance rhythms trom bives 
to M 
514—POPULAR KEYBOARD mee 
MONY. Chords, progressions, 
harmonization, left hand syn- 
chr and ear training..$ 
515—MODERN PIANO IMPROVI- 
SATION. Piano styling from 
Dixieland to present, ad-lib 
from sheet music, etc. ............ $1 
516—PLAYING AND WRITING 
POPULAR MUSIC. A ngap tit 
hensive 64-page guide .......... $1 
517—ELEMENTARY 











PUBLISHED IN BOOK FORM 


chord and sight transposition, 
$1.50 


ARRANGING 
AND SONG WRITING ............$1.50 


50 


75 











cciran 





511—LATIN GUITAR RHYTHMS (32 








pages) $1.25 








503—CHORD ROUTINES. The most 
used chord sequences as found in 
all popular music. The ‘Formula’ 
of all chord progressions ............ 
362—GUITAR RUNS. Modern tech- 
nique for improvisation on all 
chords 
353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
fit the most used chord pro- 
gressions 
42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram as 
well as musical notation. Also 
includes correct fingering, guitar 
breaks and transposing instruc- 
tions 








$1.25 


75 





982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS. Pro- 
fessional material 
367—UNUSUAL CHORD POSITIONS 
FOR GUITAR. 744 chords in dia- 
= and notation (by Norman 
lliott) 

358—GUITAR STYLING IN TENTHS. 
An unlimited new source of in- 
teresting effects .......... epbucsretlannasesie ~ 
346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING 
FOR GUITAR. Modern double and 
triple string solo technique and 
how 10 apply At .....scecccccecessereee dope 
355—NOVEL GUITAR ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. New, different guitar 
en for interesting small 
COMBO |FFOCTS .......ccecenseerserene poienitee 
500—WALKING BASS FOR GUITAR..... 
344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR and 
how to use them. 660 modern 
chords, diagrams, fingerings, no- 
tation 


sence: ae eeee. eeeeeee eeeeee 








75 


75 











, MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ON EVERYTHING | 
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WALTER STUART music studio, inc. #i 


Enclosed you will find $ 





-A_CHESTNUT 


UNION, NEW JERSEY 
(CJ Send C.O.D. (except Canada) 


ST. 





Please send (list by number) 
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MODERN DESIGN... 


for FINER TONE... 
STRENGTH SUITABLE FOR YOU 


Vibrator reeds are your best buy! 


H. CHIRON CO.. Ine. 
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Medium Stiff Meg 


EXCLUSIVE GROOVING 
SELECT THE 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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E. K. BLESSING CO., INC., Elkhart, Indionc 
See and try a Blessing at you 
dealer's . . . or write for lates 
catalog and name of neares 
Blessing dealer. Address Dept. M 








NOW--- BETTER THAN EVER 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITE 


Faster—Stronger—Improved Type 
Music writers and printers—to speed and eam 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to 
recise music notation swiftly and cua 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results, 


(Notes 1/2 actual 
size) 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 





‘NII E S BRY ANT S¢ HOOL 
n Blvd Dept. B 
California 


731 Stockte 


Sacramento 20, 





STEEL GUITARISTS 


For ease im fast single-note runs and all 
full chord backgrounds try the ALE 
TUNING. Increases your technique by te 
ducing left hand motion up to 90%. U 
and recommended by players and teachers 
for 17 years. Hundreds of solos and studies 
available. Graded courses to meet your 
personal needs. Free advisory service. Fut 
ther information on request. 


Eddie omtre School of Musie 
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STAN KENTON and his band, with 8 
men playing Conn instruments, got off to a 
terrific start on their overseas tour, according 
to Britain's popular MELODY MAKER mag- 
azine. Headlines in a January issue (shown 
at right) ‘‘screamed”’ about the Kenton sellout 
“48 hours after announcement of the March 
11 concert,” which resulted in quick sched- 
uling of an additional concert for April 1. 
London was the first stop for the Kenton 
crew on their spring concert tour of Britain 
and the Continent: 


APRIL, 1956 










Like these great Kenton 
artists, the really fine musicians in 

every field—from dance to symphony—are Conn 
owners and enthusiasts! See your dealer, or 
write for latest Conn literature. No obligation. 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
Cc. G. CONN LTD., Dept. 423, Elkhart, Indiana 





























KENTON MEN PLAY CONN. Standing, left to right: KENT 
LARSEN, plays Conn 6H trombone; DON R. KELLY, plays Conn 
70H bass trombone; “BOB” FITZPATRICK, plays Conn 6H trom- 


bone; SPENCER SINATRA,plays Conn 10M tenor sax; WILLIAM 
(BILL) PERKINS, plays Conn 10M tenor sax; CARL FONTANA, 





plays Conn 6H trombone. Seated, left to right: IRVING ROSEN- 
THAL, Conn 8D French horn; FRED FOX, Conn 8D French horn. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 
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THE FOLLOWING CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE BRITISH MUSICIANS’ UNION AND dic 
i 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS IS PUBLISHED FOR THE INFORMATION OF OUR MEMBERS. wis 
Cor 
tor 
MUSICIANS’ UNION THESE MUSICIANS AND THE UNITED _ that the Los Angeles musicians were allege) 
General Secretary: Hardie Ratcliffe Sas Eilat tans mace tee to be communists. on 
National Office: ; NOTH- As you know, we are a free trade uni “ 
29 Catherine Place, Buckingham Gate ING TO WORRY ABOUT. IF THEY ARE independent of the political colour of fe ae 
London, S. W. L PROVED TO BE. COMMUNISTS, THEY Government. Like most musicians’ unions in lip 
22nd M HAVE GOOD REASON TO WORRY BE- Europe, we try to concentrate on the economic a 
nd March 1956 CAUSE IN ADDITION TO THE POSITION = and professional interests of our member: 
Ref: K/2 IN WHICH THEY HAVE PLACED THEM- and we do not interest ourselves in. or oul its | 
Mr. James C. Petrillo, SELVES WITH THEIR OWN GOVERN. enquire into, their beliefs, religious or polit: - 
President, MENT, THEY WILL LOSE THEIR MEM- cal, beyond defending their right to thing| © 
American Federation of Musicians, BERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN FEDERA- what they like. of 1 
570 Lexington Avenue, TION OF MUSICIANS. We must recognise of course that h®_—— 


New York 22, N. Y., 
U.S. A. 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 
Los Angeles Citizens’ Committee 


We have today received the following tele- 
gram which may be of some interest to you. 

“Thirty-five outstanding Los Angeles mu- 

sicians subpoenaed to appear before house 
Un-American activities committee April six- 
teenth. First direct attack on musicians to 
deprive of jobs. Urge you help organize 
world wide protest to President Eisenhower 
and press to stop hearings. Send copies of 
communications—Citizens Committee, 4274 
Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles.” 
We feel sure our Committee would be in- 
terested to have more information about the 
subject of the telegram; but we could not of 
course consider acting as requested without 
much fuller information and withqut knowing 
your views. We think your attitude would be 
similar if you were to hear from any organi- 
sation in Britain on a subject affecting the 
interests of musicians. 

The purpose of this letter therefore is to 
ask for any comment you care to offer upon 
this development, which does seem to affect a 
surprisingly large number of musicians. 


Yours sincerely, 


p. p.- HARDIE RATCLIFFE, 


General Secretary. 


APRIL 3, 1956 
MR. HARDIE RATCLIFFE, 
GENERAL SECRETARY 
MUSICIANS’ UNION 
AMUSE WESPHONE LONDON 
RE LOS ANGELES CITIZENS’ COMMIT- 
TEE. MATTER OF HOUSE UNAMERICAN 


ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE INVESTIGA- 
TION IS ONE ENTIRELY BETWEEN 


KEEP MUSIC ALIVE --- INSIST ON LIVE MUSICIANS 


JAMES C. PETRILLO. 


MUSICIANS’ UNION 
General Secretary: Hardie Ratcliffe 
National Office: 

29 Catherine Place, Buckingham Gate 
London, S. W. I. 


28th March 1956 
Ref: K/2 
Mr. James C. Petrillo, 
President, 
American Federation of Musicians, 
570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y., 
U. S. A. 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 
Los Angeles Musicians 


Thank you for your telegram, received to- 
day, in reply to our letter dated 22nd March. 
The text of the telegram as received was: 
“Re Los Angeles Citizens’ Committee matter 
of House UnAmerican Activities Committee 
investigation is one entirely between these 
musicians and the United States Government 
if they are not communists they have nothing 
to worry about if they are proved communists 
they have good reason to worry# because in 
addition to the position in which they have 
placed themselves with their own Govern- 
ment they will lose theit membership in the 
American Federation of Musicians—James C. 
Petrillo.” « 

We have not heard any more from the Los 
Angeles Citizens’ Committee, and I am writing 
to them today to explain that our own Com- 
mittee would be unlikely to take any action 
without fuller information. 

We are naturally hesitant to express opin- 
ions on events in another country, especially 
as we now understand from you that a purely 
political question arises. We were not aware 


unions in various countries cannot have th 
same policies; and it is extremely difficult jy 
any country to understand the condition 
existing in another. If we were to expel: 
member from our Union, and thus deprive 
him of his living, on account of his opinion 
we should be accused of persecution. 

There may very well be circumstances iy 
your country, even though they might not le 
understood in Europe, that preclude you 
adopting towards minorities the liberal « 
tolerant attitude one would expect from th 
U. S. A. 

Yours sincerely, 
HARDIE RATCLIFFE, 


General Secretary. 





MR. HARDIE RATCLIFFE, 
GENERAL SECRETARY 

MUSICIANS’ UNION 

AMUSE WESPHONE LONDON 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MU 
SICIANS, LIKE ALL OTHER LEGITIMATE 
UNIONS IN THIS COUNTRY, IS NOT I) 
TERESTED IN THE PRIVATE BELIEF 
OF ANY MEMBER. THE COMMUNISTS, 
HOWEVER, HAVE MADE IT A PRACTISE 
TO TRY TO TAKE OVER THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT FOR THEIR OWN POLIT! 
CAL PURPOSES IN DISREGARD OF THE 
WELFARE OF THE WORKING PEOPLE 
AND IN AN EFFORT TO USE THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT TO OVERTHROW OUR GOV. 
ERNMENT. IT IS FOR THIS REASO\ 
THAT THE DEMOCRATICALLY FUNG 
TIONING CONVENTION OF THE AMER 
ICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIAN 
MANY YEARS AGO VOTED TO EXCLUDE 
FROM THE MEMBERSHIP OF _ THh 
UNION ALL KNOWN COMMUNISTS AN) 
OTHER SUBVERSIVES. 

JAMES C. PETRILLO, President, 


American Federation of Musicians. 
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The Latest on the 20 Per Cent Tax 


Our Twenty Per Cent Tax Relief matter, along with many other problems in 
the excise tax field, was the subject of a House Ways and Means Committee staff 
study during the Congressional Easter recess March 29th through April 9th. 

The Forand Subcommittee of House Ways and Means, which already has in- 
dicated in its formal published summary that the Committee of the whole may 
wish to consider a 50 per cent reduction in the amusement tax, instructed the 
Committee staff late in March to complete its recommendations and to be prepared 
to report to the Subcommittee by April 9th. g 

It is plainly indicated that Congress will be engrossed in the controversial 
farm bill for some time after it gets back in business after the Easter recess and 
there is no plain indication as this is written that the whole Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will be able to schedule consideration of the Federation's tax relief plea as 
well as the many other excise tax matters which will be before it formally as soon 
as the Forand Subcommittee can make its report. 

Your Tax Relief Committee is heartened by the consideration already given 
its plea by the House staff groups and by the Forand Subcommittee. While there 
can be no guarantee in this “no tax cut year” that our cause will prevail, your Tax 
Committee is following up vigorously the progress already made with every hope 
of favorable action at this session of Congress. 
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What Is COPE? 


The letters COPE stand for Committee on 
Political Education, the committee of the 
American Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to advance and pro- 
mote the general welfare of America by politi- 
cal education and political activity. 

As stated in the AFL-CIO Constitution, 
COPE has the task “of encouraging workers 
to register and vote, to exercise their full 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship and 
to perform their rightful part in the political 
life of the city, state, and national com- 
munities.” 

COPE is made up of local and state com- 
mittees of AFL-CIO members, and a national 
committee consisting of the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council, George Meany, chairman. 


Why Is the AFL-CIO in Politics? 


The AFL-CIO fights to secure a_ better 
standard of living for American working men 
and women and their children. Its unions 
fight for better wages and working conditions. 

But the gains won at the bargaining table 
can be whittled down or wiped out by de- 
tisions of Congress, a state legislature, or a 
city council. That is where the small but 
powerful core of reactionary business groups 
is attempting to kill labor’s efforts to achieve 
gteater welfare and security. 

To protect and enlarge our gains on the 
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economic front, we must also fight on the 
political front. In the complicated world of 
today the two cannot be separated. 

COPE is the means through which AFL- 
CIO members exert their collective strength 
to obtain good government — good officials 


acting under good laws. It seeks to inform: 


union members and their neighbors about the 
issues and the candidates for public office and 
to organize them so they can act upon this 
information. 


How Does COPE Work? 


COPE reports the facts about issues and 
candidates. It ciosely follows the voting rec- 
ords of our elected officials. It helps to edu- 
cate AFL-CIO members so that they will vote 
and vote intelligently. 

COPE workers carry on registration drives 
and try to get out the vote on election day so 
that the result will be a decision of the true 
majority of the people. 


What Is the COPE Program? 
The AFL-CIO stands for world peace 


founded on justice, freedom and security. To 
secure such a peace, America must be strong 
and prosperous. Our country must be free 
from economic and social injustice, and racial 
or any other type of discrimination. The 
AFL-CIO stands for full employment based on 


an economy in which our increasing produc- 


TO THE OFFICERS AND 
MEMBERS OF ALL LOCALS 


The newly formed Committee on Political 
Education (formerly the LLPE, and in the 
CIO the PAC) is now getting the 1956 volun- 
tary contribution drive underway. Plans now 
call for the distribution of membership books 
by April lst to the local unions of all partici- . 
pating National and International Unions. 

We will again, as in past years, give this 
contribution drive our full support. In line 
with this policy, we have instructed the Na- 
tional headquarters of the Committee on Poli- 
tical Education to forward to you books of 
membership cards so that each of your mera- 
bers will have an opportunity to invest one 
dollar in our 1956 drive to help elect a liberal 
Congress in November, 1956. 

I sincerely urge that immediately upon re- 
ceiving your books that you appoint officers 
or set up a committee to undertake the job of 
acquainting each member with the importance 
of the dollar contribution drive. I hope that 
your local union will be listed among the 
100% group of our International. 

The need for funds to help our friends in 
the Congressional campaigns is great. The 
earlier we are able to assure our friends of 
financial support, the better our chances of 
victory on November 6, 1956. Please give 
the 1956 contribution drive your immediate 
and full support. Send your contributions 
and stubs direct to J. L. McDevitt, Co-Direc- 
tor, Committee on Political Education, €15 


16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
JAMES C. PETRILLO, 


Member, National Committee, 
Committee on Political Education. 





tivity is matched by increasing consumer 
purchasing power. 

It stands for the re-establishment of sound 
and fair labor relations, for better education, 
housing, social security, unemployment insur- 
ance and workmen’s compensation. 

It stands for an equal distribution of the 
tax burden, the protection of our natural re- 
sources, adequate health services, fair treat- 
ment of immigrants, and the extension of civil 
rights and civil liberties to all our citizens. 


Who Determines COPE Policies? 


The policies of COPE are determined by the 
national committee of COPE in the light of 
actions of the AFL-CIO convention. 


Is COPE a Political Party? 


COPE is not a political party. The resolu- 
tion on political action passed unanimously 
by the first AFL-CIO Constitutional Conven- 
tion states: “We reaffirm organized labor’s 
traditional policy of avoiding entangling al- 
liances with any other group and of support- 
ing worthy candidates regardless of party 
affiliation.” The Convention also called for 
voting records to be placed in the home of 
every AFL-CIO member. 


Does COPE Work Alone? 


COPE cooperates as broadly as possibile 
with other groups who have the same ideals 
and aims as our organization. It will work 


(Continued on page thirteen) 
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In converging on Atlantic City, by air, 
auto,” train or bus, the week of June 11, con- 
ventionites may look forward to enjoying the 
facilities of one of the most popular seaside 
resorts in the United States. The beach, the 
Boardwalk, the race course, the excellent cui- 
sine, are all attractions of an unusual calibre. 
The delegates will have at their disposal also 
the facilities of one of the most convenient 
and acoustically perfect convention halls in 
the country. 
® Motorists will be glad to know that Atlantic City is one of the 


most accessible of towns. Take exit 40 from the Garden State 
Parkway, a highway which runs the whole length of New Jersey. 


Boardwalk 





Atlantic City’s distinctive merit is that all 
convention facilities and activities center on 
one thoroughfare—the Boardwalk. Here 
everybody meets everybody else in attendance 
—either on the Boardwalk or in the hotel 
lobbies or in Convention Hall. The hotels 


and Convention Hall are just a short direct 
Boardwalk-walking distance from any one to 
any of the others—no divers nor devious 
crosstown routes to increase the risk of miss- 
ing friends and business acquaintances. 

The Boardwalk is so integral a part of the 
landscape that a word regarding its origin is 


OP eK 
ae ee 


Convention Hal 


in order. A hotel proprietor in Atlantic City, 
back in 1870, complained to the city father 
that because they had cleared away the sani 
dunes in front of his small hotel, the ocean 
tides swept over the marshland in front of his 
establishment, often stranding his guests. As 
a result the city fathers authorized the then 
staggering sum of $5,000 to be spent on build. 
ing a tide-proof sidewalk of wood, one mile 
long. eight feet wide and elevated about twelve 
inches from the beach. Since in those days, 
Atlantic City reverted to a seaside village in 
the winter and vacation facilities folded up, 
the board was made to do likewise. Con 
structed in eight-foot collapsible sections, its 
mile-long wooden stretch would be dismantled 
and carted to a barn which the city rented for 
storage at the cost of $17 per winter. 
Another change was made shortly thereafter. 
Since each year the course of the Boardwalk 
had to be altered because of land built up by 
the ocean through the use of jetties, the cour 
cil made it illegal to develop land on the ocean 
side of the Boardwalk. Finally, as the huge 
beachfront hotels sprang up, the wooden way 
became a permanent fixture. Now the Board 
walk stretches for over eight miles, that is, the 
entire length of Absecon Island. A crew of 
specially trained carpenters are occupied the 
year round keeping the boards in shape. 


Sit As You Walk! 
Though it is called the Boardwalk, thé 


wooden way, curiously enough, is as mué 
ridden over as walked on. Rolling chait® 
wicker wagons pushed by attendants frow 
behind or motor-driven chairs—allow visitom 
to do their “walking” sitting down. Anothit 
typical Atlantic City method of transportati 


is the jitney (from “jit,” old-time slang 


“nickel” ) which takes one the entire length® 
Atlantic City for the price of fifteen cent 
These stream-lined vehicles operate on Paci 
Avenue, one block north of the Boardwalk. 
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Running along the main business street, At- 
jantic Avenue, two blocks north of the Board- 
walk, bus service has been extended the entire 
length of the island passing through Ventnor, 
Margate and Longport. There are also buses 
operating “from Boardwalk to Boardwalk” 
through the mainland communities. These 
offer a pleasant sightseeing trip. 

A landmark in Margate is the Elephant Ho- 
tel, a structure built in the form of an elephant. 
Young and old enjoy clambering up the spiral 
s#aircase inside to the very top of the curious 
shape. The builder of “Lucy” in 1882 planned 
to put a string of these huge tin elephants in 
resorts all over the nation, but of the several 
erected, this is the sole survivor. 





The Midnite Sons. Left to right: Teddy Lee, bass; 
Al Carnevale, accordion; Tom Longley, trumpet. 


The main attraction at Atlantic City is of 
course its beach—probably the world’s best 
known and most photographed—a wide ex- 
panse of fine sand, graded but slightly from 
the boardwalk to far out into the sea, and 
washed by an easy surf which makes bathing 
ajoy. Because of its gradual slope this beach, 
unlike many others, requires no roped-off 
areas for the protection of bathers. On hand 
at all times, however, to protect bathers are 
the members of the famous Atlantic City 
Beach Patrol, a corps of approximately one 
hundred men, many of whom have made life- 
time careers of life guarding, augmented by 
others who each year loom as stars on the 
various college swimming teams. 

The boating is excellent here, too, and the 
hoating center of the Island, the Inlet, is 
famous, too, for the new modern Atlantic 
City Tuna Club headquarters, the largest fish- 
ing organization of its type in the country. 
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The Victors: Joe Scope, accordion and leader; 
Al Beish, guitar; and Frank Spina, drums. 
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Joe Stern and his Orchestra. Left to right: Harry Miller, piano, celeste, accordion, and organo; Joe Stern, 
saxophone, clarinet, violin, and leader; Nick Prospero, trumpet; George Manes, drums and violin; Art Styne, 


bass and violin. 


The Convention will be held in Convention 
Hall, one of. the world’s largest auditoriums. 
This municipally owned and operated build- 
ing covers seven acres of ground. The main 
hall seats 41,000 persons. The entire popula- 
tion of Atlantic City—68,000—can be seated 
in the structure with room to spare. In the 
number of conventions held in the hall annu- 
ally, the building comes near to topping any 
two other cities in the nation. 

The Main Hall of this huge structure has an 
organ equipped with two giant consoles, one 
with seven manuals and the other, a moveable 
one with five. There are 1,255 speaking stops 
and 33,000 pipes ranging from _three-six- 
teenths of an inch to 64 feet in length. It is 
run by a 365 horse power group of motors, 
has seven blowers and its own generator. The 


wiring used would girdle the earth twice. In 
checking over the parts of the giant instru- 
ment, a maintenance man walks the length of 
many city blocks before he can make a com- 
plete survey. 

The Traymore Hotel, which is to be the homne 
of the delegates during their stay in Atlantic 
City, is situated on the Boardwalk at Illinois 
Avenue in the heart of the resort area. It 
boasts a new tropical indoor pool and health 
club, a new outdoor ice skating rink, sun 
decks, games room, evening concerts and, in 
the famous Submarine Room, dancing. 

It will be good news for delegates that or- 
chestra concerts are to be provided three 
nights a week this summer at Garden Pier. 
For the Icecapades, though, you'll have to 
wait over to July! 





Eddie Buckley and his Merrie Mayfair Guardsmen. Left to right: Carl Rulis, violin and viola; Don Morray, 
organ and piano; Joseph Chazin, bass; James P. Murphy, drums and vibraphone; Eddie Buckley, saxophone 
and leader. 








Atlantic City’s hotels provide excellent orchestras and bands for dancing and 
eating pleasure. The Midnite Sons entertain nightly in the Fjord Room Cocktail 
Lounge of the Hotel Dennis. This trio with its unusual instrumentation is under the 
leadership of Teddy Lee. Joe Stern and his Orchestra are now appearing at the 
Submarine Room of the Traymore Hotel featuring show tunes and Latin music. The 
Victors have been the attraction at the Hialeah Club for most of the past two years, 
Eddie Buckley and his Merrie Mayfair Guardsmen perform in the Mayfair Lounge 
of the.Claridge Hotel. Peter Miller's Orchestra (not shown on this page) plays at the 
500 Club. With Miller on trumpet, the lineup includes Angie Matera, trumpet; Jerry 
Vigue, trombone; Sammy Lala and Melvin Schnoll, alto saxes; Ronnie Ponzio, tenor 
sax; Mickey Clements, baritone; Duke Beatty, piano; John Civera, drums; Michae) : 
La Valle, bass. Many other bands of high calibre entertain nightly in this city. 
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John Barnett, director, Pacific Coast Festival 


%% Cincinnati’s forty-first May Festival will 
take place from May 7 to 12 and be conducted 
by Joseph Krips. It will include Benjamin 
Britten’s Gloriana in concert version; Reizen- 
stein’s Voices of the Night (United States 
ere?) Bruckner’s Mass in F minor, the 
auré Requiem and Dett’s The Ordering of 
Moses. 


%% The first Pacific Coast cycle of the com- 
plete chamber works by Johannes Brahms 
will be presented during the fourth annual 
Pacific Coast Festival at Santa Barbara, Cali 
fornia, which will take place from June 25 
through July 1. Participating artists for this 
gala Brahms festival include Nikolai and Jo- 
anna Graudan, cello and piano duo; Eudice 
Shapiro, violinist; Lee Pattison, pianist; the 


Hungarian String Quartet and the Roger 
Wagner Chorale. The director of the festival 
is John Barnett, associate conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic for ten seasons and 
music director of Hollywood Bowl from 1953 
through 1955. 


work on each program. 
in the 100th anniversary of his death, will be 
honored by the playing of a work of his; an- 
other composer to be honored will be Arthur 
Honegger, who died late last year. 


As a result of an agreement between the 


Pacific Coast Festival and the Asociacion de 
Concertistas Mexicanos, A. C. Jose Kahan, 
Mexican-born pianist, will appear during the 
festival. 


%% The sixty-third annual May Festival at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, will be held from May 
3 to 6. As usual, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
will be the visiting ensemble. 
mandy will lead four of the concerts and Thor 
Johnson, two. One of Mr. Johnson’s programs 
will consist of Schoenberg’s Gurre-Lieder. 


Eugene Or- 


%%* Izler Solomon has been named director 
of the 1956 Aspen Festival, which will open 
late in June in that Colorado town. Soloists 
will be Szymon Goldberg and Roman Toten- 
berg, violinists; 
Nikolai Graudan, cello; Reginald Kell, clari- 
net; and pianists Rosina Lhevinne, Vronsky 
and Babin, Alexander Uninsky, and Joanna 
Graudan. The Juilliard String Quartet will 
play, as well as the festival piano quartet and 
the full symphony orchestra. 


William viola; 


Primrose, 


Mr. Solomon plans to include a Mozart 
Robert Schumann, 


s 


tex The weekends of May 11-12 and May 
18-19 are the dates for the festival of the 
Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


%&%* The Ojai Festival, in the tranquil Ojai 


(California) Valley will celebrate its tenth 





Intermission time at the Ojai Festival 












Robert Craft, conductor, Ojai Festival 


anniversary season this year. On May 25, 26 
and 27 it will offer five musical events, two 
of them in Nordhoff Auditorium and four of 
them in rustic Ojai Civic Center Park. Law. 
rence Morton has been artistic director of the 
festivals since 1954, and Robert Craft has 
been conductor there since the Summer of 
1954. This year he will conduct four festival 
concerts. 

The American Chamber Players will appear 
for the first time at the festival: Milton 
Thomas, viola; Dorothy Wade, violin; Willem 
Van den Burg, cello; and Ingolf Dahl, piano. 
Also participating will be the Pomona College 
Glee Clubs, William Russell, director, and the 
Southern California singers: Richard Robin- 
son, Marilyn Horne, Howard Chitjian and 
Charles Scharbach. Magda Laszlo, Italo-Hun- 
garian soprano, will make her first West Coast 
appearances in both classical and contempo- 
rary repertoire at the festival. Igor Stravinsky 
will conduct his own Les Noces for the first 
time in the United States. 

The Ojai Festival has had three conductors. 
Thor Johnson has conducted six festival sea- 
sons, William Steinberg one. The 1954 and 
1955 festivals proved so popular under Mr. 
Craft that his re-engagement was announced 
for the present season. , 


%% An opera, world-famous pianists and 
singers as well as jazz concerts are some of 
the features of the 1956 Stratford Music Festi- 
val to be held in Stratford, Ontario, Canada. 
Its director of music is Louis Applebaum. 
Such highlights as Schubert’s “Die Schone 
Miillerin” performed by pianist Rudolf Serkin 
and baritone Martial Singher, alternating 
with Duke Ellington concerts, give an idea of 
the wide choice of events this year. 

, Other artists participating in the second 
annual Stratford Music Festival, held from 
July 7 to August 11, will be Canadians Glenn 
Gould, Jon Vickers, Pierre Souvairan and Leo 
Barkin, along with Claudio Arrau, pianist; 
Inge Borkh, soprano from La Scala and Salz- 
burg; Jennie Tourel and Regina Resnik, 
mezzo-sopranos; Alexander Welitsch, bari 
tone; and Bethany Beardslee, lyric soprano. 

(Continued on the following page) 
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Cleveland's 
First Family 
in Music 
May 5 will be a big day for music and 
musicians in Cleveland. On that day, Gover- 
nor Frank J. Lausche, Mayor A. J. Celebrezze, 
President Petrillo, Lee Repp, President of 
Local 4 and International Executive Board 
member, and other notables are scheduled to 
convene at the Statler Hotel in that city and 
celebrate the fortieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Hruby Conservatory of Music. 


Now music conservatories in America have 
celebrated ere this their arrival at the half- 
century mark and even the century mark. The 
Hruby Conservatory holds claim, however, to 
a unique record. Probably never before in 
the history of music have six brothers collabo- 
rated in founding a Conservatory of Music, 
and developed it together over a period of 
forty years. This the Hruby brothers, joined 
thirty years ago by their sister, have accom- 
plished. Annual enrollment in the school 
through the years has hovered around six 
hundred and at its peak it was seven hundred. 
One finds it hard to estimate the tremendous 
cultural impact on the community of this one 
musical family. 

The story of their lives is a story in epitome 
of the musical development of America. 


Frank Hruby, Sr., father of the six Hruby 
brothers, came to this country from Czecho- 
slovakia in 1883. With him came his wife, 
his son, Frank, Jr., and his brother, John. As 
a young man the father had toured Europe 
as director of the Hagenbach Circus Bands. 
Then he had played in orchestras in London 
fortwo years. Coming to Cleveland from Lon- 
don, he was engaged as clarinetist with the 
old Opera House Orchestra and played there 
for twenty years. In 1889 he organized the 
Great Western Band which became nationally 
famous. 

The six brothers were all trained for music 
and all adopted it as a profession. They early 
became members of the leading orchestras of 
Cleveland. such as Johnston’s, Rosenthal’s, 
Rich’s, Logan’s and others. Six were members 





The Hruby family of Cleveland. Standing, left to right: William, 
Alois, Charles, Fred. Seated, left to right: Frank, Mayme, John. 


of the Municipal Orchestra under Timner. 
When the present Cleveland Orchestra (sym- 
phony) was organized, four became members. 
Alois was a member for thirty-eight years and 
William, the youngest, for thirty years. In 
1907 the Hruby Brothers Quintet was organ- 
ized and toured in concert work for many 
years in Canada and the United States. In 
1912 the Hruby Family Orchestra—including 
the youngest brother, two sisters and the 
father—was organized. This nine-piece or- 
chestra made a five-month tour of Europe, 
with a four-week stay in Berlin. After the 
disbanding of this group, the individual mem- 
bers were kept busy playing in theaters, 
hotels and radio. 


In 1916, the Hruby Conservatory of Music 
was founded and the first studio was opened 
at 5415 Broadway in a structure built espe- 
cially for that purpose. This is still occupied 
by the brothers. In 1921 another studio was 
opened in East Cleveland. 

In 1926 the brothers were joined by their 
sister, Mrs. Mayme Kolda. She is still active 
in the Conservatory. 


The impact of the Hrubys is not only musi- 
cal, as witness Alois’ work in finding which 


wind instrument to study so as to correct 
faulty mouth formation — work which won 
him a laudatory commendation from the Na- 
tional Dental Association. 

These six brothers and one sister can boast 
membership in Local 4 running collectively 
to 335 years, divided as follows: Frank, age 
72, clarinet, sax, piano and viola, 55 yeers; 
Alois, age 69, trumpet, cello, 53 years; John, 
age 67, violin, trumpet, 51 years; Fred, age 
63, piano, clarinet, 47 years; Charles, age 61, 
trumpet, sax, 45 years; William, age 57, trum- 
pet, drums, 41 years; Mayme, age 59, piano, 
cello, 43 years. Total 335 years. 

The story of the six brothers and their 
school of music, in fact, shows a cross sec- 
tion of musical growth in Cleveland for the 
past fifty years. In view of the significance 
of their activities, the Ohio Music Teachers 
Association recently appointed a committee 
under the chairmanship of Isidor J. Mattlin 
to make arrangements for a testimonial ban- 
quet to celebrate the fortieth anniversary, 
May 5, at the Statler Hotel, of the six Hruby 
brothers in their Conservatory of Music. It 
promises to be a gala occasion—one which 
will highlight Cleveland as a center of musi- 
cal culture. 





FESTIVALS 


(Continued from the preceding page) 


A newly formed Festival Orchestra made up 
of about forty musicians will play under guest 
conductors Reginald Stewart and Heinz Un- 
ger. The Festival Chorus, under the direction 
of Elmer Iseler, which was formed for the 
festival last year, will appear again this 
season. 

Programming will include a judicious mix- 
ture of new and old works. As in last year’s 
music program, the festival will commission 
new compositions from the pens of Canadian 
composers. For the first time, it will present 
opera to Stratford’s audiences: The Rape of 
Lucretia, by Benjamin Britten. 
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%% The Ravinia Festival in Chicago will run 
from June 23 to August 11. Fritz Reiner will 
open the series. 


%% The Chautauqua Institute will present 
operas and symphony concerts at Chautauqua, 
New York, from July 6 to August 22. 


%% The University of Puerto Rico will hold 
its annual festival again this June, this time 
under the sponsorship of the newspaper, El 
Mundo, and its radio and television adjuncts, 
WKAQ and WKAQ-TV. The week of eight 
performances will take place in the University 
Theatre with the university buying up the 
balcony for its students. The major music 
event on the island, this festival will engage 
some of the best opera singers and instru- 


mentalists of the United States as well as dis- 
tinguished Puerto Rican musicians. 


%&% The thirty-ninth successive season of 
Stadium Concerts in New York City will open 
June 18 and continue for six weeks through 
July 28. Thirty concerts will be offered on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Saturday evenings. Six conductors have been 
engaged: Pierre Monteux will open the season, 
followed by Vladimir Golschmann, Alexancler 
Smallens, Thomas Scherman, Howard Mitch- 
ell, and William Strickland. 


%% The Central City Opera House in Colo- 
rado will present a new work during its sum- 
mer season. On July 7 it will premiere Doug- 
las Moore’s The Ballad of Baby Doe, a wor 


derived from mining history. 
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@ Joseph Hawthorne: Reports of the prog- 
ress made by the Toledo Orchestra during its 
first season under the directorship of Joseph 
Hawthorne, speak well for the enterprise of 
this conductor. The orchestra with its twenty- 
six new members (total membership seventy- 
seven) has a stronger string section and a 
fuller horn section. Every concert has in- 
cluded a local premiere, two of which were 
Roy Harris’ Third Symphony and Lieber- 
mann’s Jazz Concerto in which the Sauter- 
Finegan Band was used as solo ensemble. At 
this concert 200 persons were turned away, 
after every inch of standing room had been 
utilized. 

This is not the first time Mr. Hawthorne 
has proved his ability to develop an orches- 
tra. His five-year conductorship of the Chat- 
tanooga Symphony was just as fruitful. He 
inherited an amateur three-concert-a-season 
orchestra when he went to Chattanooga in 
1949 (budget $6,000) and left it as an or- 
ganization of seventy-five players under con- 
tract for twenty weeks (budget $55,000). 

This able conductor is a native of Province- 
town, Massachusetts, and a graduate of the 
Juilliard School of Music. He studied with 
Nadia Boulanger in 1927. A graduate of 
Princeton, he conducted the Princeton Or- 
chestra from 1927 to 1930. He has toured 
the United States and Canada with the Ballet 
Theatre. During the war years, while he was 
stationed with the Navy in Connecticut (1943- 
44) he was conductor of the New London 
Symphony. From 1945 to 1947 he was prin- 
cipal violist and assistant conductor of the 
Dallas Symphony. In 1949 he became con- 
ductor of the Chattanooga Symphony, and in 
1955 of the Toledo Orchestra. 


@ Sir Ernest MacMillan: This month Sir 
Ernest MacMillan rounds out twenty-five 
years as conductor of the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra, and it is this month (April) which 
he has chosen as his date of retirement. The 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra, although active 
intermittently from about 1908 and steadily 
from 1923, has developed greatly since Sir 
Ernest became its conductor in 1931. During 
the preceding eight years its schedule was 
confined to afternoon programs of one hour’s 
duration as well as a few broadcasts and con- 
certs for children. Since 1931 it has been 
giving full-length programs — mostly in the 
evenings—and now gives in the neighborhood 
of eighty concerts annually. 

Sir Ernest has been indirectly concerned in 
fostering and developing several other orches- 
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tras in Canada, and has conducted concerts 
in more than a dozen Canadian cities other 
than Toronto. 

The “Dean of Canadian Conductors” was 
born August 18, 1893, in Mimico, Ontario, 
the son of Rev. Alexander MacMillan and the 
late Wilhelmina Ross, both of Toronto. At 
the age of ten he began to appear as concert 
organist, including a performance in Massey 
Hall, Toronto, before an audience of 4,000. 
At the age of thirteen he became associate 
of the Royal College of Organists and four 
years later became a Fellow of that body, re- 
ceiving the Lafontaine Prize for the highest 
marks awarded. 

The schools and universities he attended 
are too numerous to mention. His degrees 
were acquired in Scotland and England, as 
well as Canada. While in Edinburgh, he 
studied under the late Professor Frederick 
Niecks, world-famous authority on Chopin; 
under the renowned organist and composer, 
Alfred Hollins, and under Dr. W. B. Ross. 
He has held several important posts as organ- 
ist and choirmaster, the first at Knox Church, 
Toronto, where he was appointed at the age 
of fourteen. 

While he was visiting Bayreuth in the Sum- 
mer of 1914, the war broke out, and he was 
interned in Germany in the Ruhleben Prisoh 
Camp, remaining there until November, 1918. 
During his imprisonment he gained the de- 
gree of Doctor of Music from Oxford Univer- 
sity, composing as thesis a setting of Swin- 
burne’s Ode, “England.” Since then his repu- 
tation as a composer has steadily grown. 

In 1926 he was appointed principal of the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. succeeding 
the late Dr. A. S. Vogt, whom he also suc- 
ceeded as Dean of the Faculty of Music in 
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Sir Ernest MacMillan 
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the University of Toronto. He resigned | 
former office in 1942 to devote himself m 
completely to concert work. 

In 1931 he was appointed conductor of | 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra, succeeding | 
late Dr. Luigi von Kunits. Since that time] 
has presented programs of wide interest, g 
introduced many new works to Canad; 






A 


audiences. the hig! 
On April 30, 1931, he was honored by e ity S) 
tion to Fellowship in the Royal College Miigrriso 


Music, the first Canadian to receive this q 
tinction. In 1935 he was knighted by His 
Majesty King George V “for services to mug, 
in Canada,” the only musician resident in 
British Dominions until then to receive 
honor. He was elected a vice-president of Mik L 
Royal College of Organists, 1936, and to hejfphony « 
orary membership in the Royal Academy @Jat Carn 
Music, 1938. 
He has been guest conductor of the Phildyek E« 
delphia, N.B.C. (New York), Chicago (Rgithe nex 
vina Park), Washington and Los Angelgmdirector 
(Hollywood Bowl) orchestras, also the FongOrchest 
Sunday Evening Hour (Detroit), Buffaljfseason — 
Indianapolis, Montreal (Les Concerts Sy : 
phoniques for eleven successive years) a 5 
Vancouver. He toured Australia in 1945 qglagic ¢ 
guest conductor of concerts given by the Auge@ 4” 
tralian Broadcasting Commission. In 1946 hE Pring 
conducted a series of concerts of the Or City 
tra Sinfonica Brasileira in Rio de Janein conduct 
In December, 1952, and again a year late Vv 
he conducted Messiah in Salt Lake City. rk 
has acted as adjudicator at the principal co ; 8 ’ 
petitive musical festivals in Canada, and @ ; ne 
rough 


the National Eisteddfod of Wales. 
kx 7 


@ Rudolph Ringwail: Announcing his retire open on 
ment after a thirty-year tenure with the Cleve 

land Orchestra, Dr. Ringwall has been the 
orchestra’s assistant conductor from 1926 tm the Uni 
1934 and its associate conductor from 193if§ tion of 
to 1956. He has also done a real service tj lan Op 
the city of Cleveland through his educational ence he 
concerts extending over three decades. Eacifg March 
year 60.000 youngsters, fully prepared in them # the c 
schools for the programs, attend concerts cor forman 
ducted by him in Severance Hall. This. “the 
Cleveland Plan.” is organized in cooperation 
with the Board of Education and its ‘super 
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arch | 














visor of music appreciation, Miss Lillian 
Baldwin. 
Dr. Ringwall has also been conductor 


through the years of the “Twilight Concerts’ 
modeled as a continuation of the educational with al 
concerts. Dr. Ringwall prefaces the compo same id 
sitions played with short and to-the-point re 
(Continued on page fifty) 
COP} 
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Canad A performance of Mozart’s Requiem was 
he high point of the season of the Oklahoma 
ity Symphony. Conducted by Guy Fraser 
Harrison, the event took place on March 27. 
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Jacques Singer conducted the final pair 
§ concerts of the Indianapolis Symphony, 
March 24 and 25. 


eive { 
nt of ix Leonard Bernstein conducted the Sym- 
1 to halphony of the Air in an all-Stravinsky program 


demy @§at Carnegie Hall, New York, March 8. 


e Phil x Edvard Fendler has been re-engaged for 


the next two years as conductor and musical 


go (f 

Angekimdirector of the Mobile (Alabama) Symphony 
he FoumOrchestra. This will be his fifth and sixth 
Buffakseason with that organization. 


ts Sy 


rs) afikx Sir William Walton’s three-act poetic- 


tragic opera of the Trojan War period, Trio- 











ol 
hl lus and Cressida, opened the three-week 
1946 Wspring season of grand opera at New York 
Orquef City Center March 28. Joseph Rosenstock 
Janeirge conducted. 
~ la ** Verdi’s Rigoletto received four produc- 
é i, Biions under the direction of Dr. Don L. Earl 
: he at Brigham Young University February 22 
a through 25. 

*%* The concerts at Hollywood Bowl will 
ron open on July 10 and continue until August 30. 
Cleve: 
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k* Over fifty opera companies throughout 
the United States were present at the invita- 
tion of the National Council of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association at a two-day confer- 
ence held by its Central Opera Service on 
March 16 and 17. The good news came out 
at the conference that in two years, opera per- 
formances in the United States have reached 





SYMPHONIC SIDELIGHTS 


an average of nine per day, with an annual 
total of 3,217 presentations by 544 groups in 
forty-seven states. Of the 210 different operas 
given during this period, sixty-five were stand- 
ard repertory works, seventy-four by Amer- 
ican composers, thirty-three by contemporary 
Europeans, and thirty-eight from less familiar 
eighteenth and nineteenth century works. In 
number of performances Amahl and the Night 
Visitors led the American opera list with 196 
performances to its credit. 


%% Beethoven’s Ninth was the end-of-the- 
season offering of the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra under the baton of Victor Alessan- 
dro. The 150-voice chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Bess Hieronymus, had been in re- 
hearsal since the early part of January. This 
great work was also presented by the Rock- 
ford (Illinois) Symphony, Arthur Zack con- 
ductor, and Allen Elmquist, chorus director. 


%% During his guest-conductorship of the 
Houston Symphony, Milton Katims _intro- 
duced to these audiences Ernst Toch’s Fairy 
Tale for Orchestra, a work commissioned for 
the Seattle Symphony and performed there 
two weeks earlier. 


%&% As the third and final prograni in the 
Mozart Cycle, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
presented, at the concerts of March 30 and 
31, a performance of that composer’s Mass 
in C minor. Eugene Ormandy conducted the 
work. 


%% Rochester and Buffalo have recently en- 
joyed an inter-city opera venture. The first 
performance was given in Rochester on March 
20 when Josef Krips, conductor of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic, directed Mozart’s Don Gio- 


vanni in the Eastman Theatre. Sixty members 
of the Buffalo Philharmonic were in the or- 
chestra, and the Buffalo State Teachers Col- 
lege Choir sang the choral numbers. 

This production and that presented with 

same organization in Buffalo on March 16, 
form an experiment undertaken jointly by the 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra Society and 
the Rochester Civic Music Association. 


%% When it wound up its fourth tour on 
March 24 in White Plains, New York, the 
Boston Pops Tour Orchestra, conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler, had completed eighty-two 
dates over a twelve-week period since Janu- 
ary. For the first time the group went as far 
as the Pacific Coast. 


%% George Barati, conductor of the Hono- 
lulu Symphony, has been signed for two more 
years with the orchestra. This will make his 
tenure there eight years. 


%% The 1956 Grant Park Concerts season 
in Chicago will again this year include thirty- 
one concerts scheduled to start June 27 and. 
extend through August 19, with four pro- 
grams scheduled each week except one. 


%% The Boston Symphony Orchestra undex 
the direction of Charles Munch will give the 
1956 Berkshire Festival at Tanglewood in 
Lenox, Massachusetts, from July 4 to August 
12. It will consist of six weekends of concerts 
on Friday and Saturday evenings and Sunday 
afternoons following the plan of last year, 
when two weekends of “Bach-Mozart” con- 
certs in the Theatre-Concert Hall were fol- 
lowed by four weekends in the Shed. In addi- 
tion there will be a series of six concerts by 
chamber music groups on Wednesday eve- 
nings in the theater through this period. 


%%* Cleveland pianists Ward Davenny and 
Arthur Loesser played Mozart’s Concerto for 
Two Pianos and Orchestra in E flat major 
with the Cleveland Orchestra at its April 5 
and 7 concerts. George Szell conducted. 
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What is COPE? 


(Continued from page seven) 
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with all citizens of good will who have the 
same ideals. 


How Does COPE Get Its Money? 
COPE funds come from the voluntary con- 
tributions of AFL-CIO members. 
Where Does the Money Go? 
Of every dollar contributed to COPE, half 


is used by local and state Committees on 
Political Education, the-other half is used by 
national COPE to aid worthy candidates for 
national offices. 





A dollar for COPE is a dollar 
for a better America! 


See your COPE collector today. 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education 
1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Highlights of The Union Labor Life Insurance Company 


@e@ In 1955 the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company group life insurance in force 
amounted to over $741 million, nearly three 
times the total achieved five years ago. It also 
represents a gain of $33 million over the 
previous year’s high. Total life insurance in 
force was a record $771,347,440. 


@@ ULLICO living benefits showed a con- 
tinued gain in 1955 as total payments reached 
$17,669,374, as against death payments of 
$5,693,264 for the year. Total payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries amounted to 


$23,362,638. 


@@ ULLICO assets increased 17.2 per cent 
over the previous year to a record $25,092,- 
651. Income from premiums, investments and 
other sources increased to $27,293,596, a gain 
of 20.4 per cent in one year. 


@@ For each $1.00 of liabilities, ULLICO 
owned $1.27 of assets for the’ protection of 
policyholders and shareholders. 


@@ Company liabilities amounted to $19,- 
695,284 after providing for required reserves 
and other mandatory obligations. Special 
surplus funds, capital and unassigned surplus 
increased by $277,802 to a total of $5,397,367. 





TO THE MEMBERS 


The following item was inadvertently omitted 
from the Minutes of the Mid-winter meeting of 
the International Executive Board in the March, 
1956, issue of the International Musician. This 
is in connection with the appearance of Messrs. 
McCarthy and Schneider of Price Waterhouse 
and Company, auditors for the Federation: 


“Mr. McCarthy states they found the ac- 
counts of the Treasurer and the Interna- 
tional Musician in perfect order and compli- 
ments both the Treasurer and Secretary on 
the efficient manner in which the financial 
affairs under their supervision were 
handled.” 


SO be, 
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PERRY MARTIN is now appearing nightly =Scotti’s Music has been booked § Armstrong and Woody Herman CHICAGO 





































bea ar _ con a for another six months’ stand at . . . Harpist James G. Kirk has Included in the Aragon’s line 
BASIE is set for @ two-month tour of the the White Cannon Inn, East been held over indefinitely at the up for the coming incaatiied are: 
cipiases bagunias September 1, and Rockaway, Long Island. The Hotel Biltmore. Chuck Foster, April 1 to June 
dg BD pg ph imeem ae group a Ray Scotti, trum- 17; Eddy Howard, July 17 to 
College tan _Ponectionse ‘of the Hotel ae st ong ee ay pre shwny MIDWEST August 13; Chuck Foster, Sep 
rman in Chicago, Illinois . . . Si ’ ’ , 5 ; 
sone OWU s90, t aeing a aliens Ga Shen Sas Wally ae hangs ge PS emcigy is tember 9 to November 25. 
ae ee cs «= Tee, plane end vibe. Country Club in Wheeling, Ill, | SOUTH 
—"" panes ¢ Fer Gast Phil Cavezzas and his Orches- ee oe . 
spots Joacim GUNTHER has been = ently opened at the V April 7, 14, and 21... The The Three Jacks (Bill Abre 
-ovsdey Gikcee tinue te ta, Yo 35 Terrace riff awa h Pa Carl “Chili” Childers Combo is ap- nethy, piano; James Calomeris 
; Hirce does the vocal? and ditties pearing at the Labor Temple in sax; and Joe Burch, drums) are 
on guiter. . Anderson, Ind., as well as doing — signed for another one-year cor 
i iaRicliaalt, tuliilattaatied ten it Richard Dreher j country club dates in that terri- tract at the Wheel Bar in Colmar 
or saemaricgeediptamnne nition Pe wtih thle ae — tory. Manor, Md. . . . Lloyd Zimmer 
cian, 39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J. of ten men dds = cable of voor Cage Sam Bie a ee ae og Ae: — 
nighters in the East, starting in the combined cocktail and dinner club dates in Baltimore, Md., are 
Waterbury, Conn. Roland hour at the Neil House Hotel in now playing a two-year engage: 
EAST Young and his eight-piece ag- > Columbus, Ohio, and from nine ment at the Moose Club. With 
Jack Garnett and the Music sregation are doing a long stay — Puree “CStge Towne and hie includes. Eddie Luetner’ 
— Red sage one-nighters Bi Bo F : Restaurant in Orchestra are approaching their drums, Brent Cooper - sax, 
Phyllis ernie gp Aoegpecy escgepest, \sen, fifth season at the Neil House Al Hornig at the keyboard. 
asee + cee e song- NEw ¥ ORK CITY vee The Desert Inn in the same Accordionist - vocalist Frank 
The ‘debe Dee Trio (Al v4 ; city presents Bill Libero at the Ramoni has been booked for 
To Eddie Wek r lan Hayes, formerly with organ... The Hollywood Res- _ four weeks in the cocktail lounge 
g- alters, an Borrah Minevitch’s Harmonica taurant. also in Columbus, has of the Sea View Hotel in Miami 
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. : is, Is ganist Betty Terry ... Jack Beach, Fla. . . . Jack Collins 8 
ond be ag Neer N. J. é Es Georgie Kaye Quartet doing club Hall has opened at the Nether- based at Wolfie’s Bull Pen in 
Billy La P : alp sat a an dates in the New York City area land Plaza in Cincinnati, Ohio Miami Beach for an indefinite 
“ Pe See Op. Comptng 8... Organist Hal Atkinson played . . . Singing guitarist George stay . . . The Lynn Gardner Trio 
taal aay at the Park _at the International Flower Show = Young is doing a single act in (Lynn Gardner, Lonnie Corzine, 

-~ Mang N. J.,in June. the week of March 11 through the Detroit, Mich., area. and Jerry Woody) opened a two 
* ae Boro Lo shea K wanes March 17 . . . Two bands shared The Cabana in Kansas City, | month engagement at the Nav 
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March ... Don Baker and his 
Orchestra remain at the Lago 
Mar Hotel in Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. Lynn Carole does the vocals 
_,. Johnny Lane and his Dixie- 
land Band remain in the Marine 
Room of the Port Paradise Ho- 
tl and Villas in Crystal River, 
fia., indefinitely. 

The Alabama Cavaliers, lo- 
cated at the University of Ala- 
hama, play Air Force and Army 
bases in the South and many col- 
legiate dances at Southern uni- 
yersities. 

The Mel Spain Orchestra has 
been doing casual engagements 
in North Louisiana for the past 
five years. 


WEST 

Lee Holden is currently with 
the California Hayride Stage 
Show touring Northern and Cen- 
tral California . . . Black Jack 
Wayne and Al Rego perform 
eery Saturday night at the west- 
em dance held at the Garden of 
Allah in Niles, Calif. . . . Accor- 
dionist Frank Judnick is doing 
society dates with Ernie Heck- 
scher in San Francisco, Calif., as 
well as playing the Downtown 
Bowl Cocktail Lounge. 

Johnny Duke will close at the 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on May 12 after 
aseven-month run and will open 
at the Capital City Club, At- 
lanta, Ga., on May 22 for three 
and a half months. 





CANADA 


Hal MacFarlane has fronted 
his orchestra at the Brock Ball- 
room in Peterborough, Ontario, 
for fifteen consecutive seasons. 
During the Summer months the 
aggregation performs at _ the 
Pines Pavilion on Lake Che- 
mung, six miles from Peterbor- 
ough. The personnel, all mem- 
bers of Local 191, Peterborough, 
includes Barry Wills, Jack Thack- 
eray, Jack Chittick, Greg Knox, 
Earl Johns, Wally Parnell, Bill 
Collison, Nicky Humphries, Hal 
MacFarlane, Norman Moffatt, 
Bert Godwin and Herb Knox. 

King Ganam and his Sons of 
the West are in their fourth con- 
secutive year at the Casa Loma 
Ballroom in Toronto, Ontario 

. Pete Brady and his Playboys 
have been signed to appear night- 
ly at the Edison Night Club in 
downtown Toronto . . . Ham- 
mond organist Lloyd Burry is 
the attraction in the Tropical 
Room of the Ford Hotel in 
Toronto. 


ALL OVER 


Andy Arcari’s itinerary in- 
cludes the Accordion Frolics at 
the Lane Tech High, Chicago, 
Ill., April 22; the Festival of 
Music at the University of Okla- 
homa, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
April 28 and 29; and a concert 
at the Liberty High School in 
Bethlehem, Pa., on May 6 
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-- Improve Yourself -- 


Home-Study Lessons 


FOR MUSICIANS 





Cat. No. 

501—LESSONS IN AD-LIB PLAYING. 
correct choice of Ad-Lib notes, 
jazz syncopation, how to com- 
pose modern rhythm choruses......$1.00 

498—PLAYING BY CHORDS. Ad-Lib 
figures applied to popular chord 
PFOGFESSIONS 2......ccccsrscessrescesccssseers 50 

43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND 





sition and scales at a glance. 
Also 14 choices of harmoniz- 
ing any melody note. Com- 
plete 75 














363—THE 12 TONE SYSTEM. Explana- 
tion and illustrations of the mod- 
ern atonal music style ......r000 50 
371—MODERN BLUES STYLES. New 
style blues examples for ail 
treble clef instruments ..........0 75 


new approach in developing 

the skill of melodic invention......$1.25 
58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 
How to find the correct bass notes 
from popular sheet music dia- 

grams 50 
913—100 MODERN NEW SCALES. An 
unlimited source of new ideas 





JAZZ CHORUSES. Walter Stuart's 
famous jig-saw system of ad-lib 
improvising for all instruments. 
(39 pages) 








518—THE AUTOMATIC MUSIC 
COMPOSER. A mathematical 
jig-saw device that can make 
up an unlimited number of 
original songs, melodies and 
chords complete. Practical 
and educational. You must 
see this to believe if! ......... $1.25 

















FREE CATALOS® 


books for musicians. an eoe * all abject“ 
instruments. SEND 'ODAY 











Cat. No. 


41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MUSIC, 
including special exercises to 


practice transposing at sight........ $1.50 


57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve the 


capacity for memorizing music.... .50 


52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct harmonic ——. 


sions for any MelOdy........sresees 00 





SONGS. Instructions in finding 
more modern substitute chords 
for conventional ‘sheet music 


ANALYSIS. How to use chords 494—HOW TO USE WHOLE - TONE 

as fill-ins, background for cor- SCALES in modern jazz impro- 
rect improvising, CTC. .........0000000 J visation 50 

O5—TRANSPOSING CHART, chang- 491—HOW TO USE FOURTH INTER- 

ing music to all keyS..........ce $1.00 VAL PASSAGES. New ideas for 
the ad-lib instrumentalist ............ 50 

506— “STUART MUSICAL SLIDE- 502—HOW TO USE THE = apa SYs- 
ULE. Four separate slide TEM IN MODERN JAZZ ..............0. 50 

J give all chords, transpo- 907-HOW TO me bopy pega 


harmony 75 





47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
patterns shown on all chords. A 
chord index locates many jazz 
phrases for any chord combina- 
tions $1 

16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full anal- 





ysis, theory and many examples..$1.50 


374—LESSONS IN MELODY WRITING. 902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 


Typical Be-bop examples in all 


pop keys 50 





04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any regular 


major, minor, and 7th chords... .50 


67—MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date 
breaks in all popular keys. (For 


A tested practical method that 


will improve your sight reading .50 
372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS. 


Modern themes with ad-lib take- 
offs. For all treble clef instru- 


oD mmgag ot ap ongy tn gee all treble cief instruments)... 50 
pene Fp «eel: sad 50 — yen 132 popular a 
eet MUSIC CHOTKS........--.ccccececeesee 
- NOW TO CRATE Yo oun 959-SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. 


ments (chord symbols included)....$1.22 


365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1,728 


modern two-measure jazz phrases 
00 FE ONY ROTOEE cecscsccsacestassesercatias $1 

60—TWO-PART HARMONIZING BY 
CHORDS. The chord system for 
finding harmony notes for any 
melody in amy key ....c.cersessserseesees 











Money Back Guarantee 
on Everything 


W. STUART MUSIC STUDIO, Inc., 419 Chestnut St., Union, N. J. 
Enclosed you will find $........sss0+0+ [1] Send C.O.D. 
Please send (list by number) 
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by Number CITY and STATE 
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FULLY LINED — 


FOR THE MAN WHO IS WILLING T0 PAY 
A LITTLE MORE FOR THE 
Finest in (lathing 

STYLED FOR FASHION ama EASE 














Bradleigh 2toron: 


ORDER NOW OR SEND FOR SWATCH BOOK MATCHING 
SLACK: 
22 95 24 SHADES TO CHOOSE FROM 10.50 
Ld 


NEW YORK 10,N.¥. WAtkins 9-7575-6 














Additional Recording Companies That Have Signed 
Agreements with the American Federation of Musicians 


The following companies have executed recording agreements with the Federation, and members 
are now permitted to render service for these companies. This list, combined with those lists pub- 
lished in the International Musician monthly since June, 1954, contains the names of all companies 
up to and including March 15, 1956. Do not record for any companies not listed herein, and if you 
are in doubt as to whether or not a company is in good standing with the Federation, please con- 
tact the President's office. We will publish names of additional signatories each month. 


local 3—Indianapolis, Ind. 
Focus Records 

local 4—Cleveland, Ohio 
isuddy Records 

Chardon Recording Company 
Local 5—Detroit, Mich. 

Tab Recording Company 
local 8—Milwaukee, Wis. 
Continental Records, Inc. 


Classic Records (renewal) 
Diamond Record Company 
Essex Productions, Inc. 
Flash Record Company 
Freeway Jazz Records 
Jet Records (subsidiary Tampa Records) 
Kim Recording Company 
Kimberly Records 
Page 29 (subsidiary Marquee Records) 
Rodeo Records (subsidiary. to 
Excell Records) 
The Tartan Record Corp. 
Tweed Enterprises 


local 149—Toronto, Canada 
Canadian Music Sales Corp., Ltd. 


Local 154—Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Rocky Mt. Recording Company 


local 174—New Orleans, La. 
Patio Records 


Local 231—Taunton, Mass. 
New England Record Company 


Local 237—Dover, N. J. 


local 474—Ketchum, Idaho 
Diversion Records 


local 655—Miami, Fla. 
Flamingo Record Company 


local 679—Muskogee, Okla. 
Stardale Recording Company 


local 687—Santa Ana, Calif. 


Local 9—Boston, Mass. Western Recorders 


Pilgrim Records 


local 10—Chicago, Ill. 

Dise-Co Records (subsidiary to 
Beam Records) 

Regis Records (formerly Windy City 
Music Company) 


local 11—Lovisville, Ky. 
Acme Records, Inc. (reinstated) 


local 47—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Artel Records 

Bel Conto Magnetic Tape 
Chorde Publishing and 
Recording Co. 


Local 60—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fee Bee Music 
Andrew Levitske Recording Studios 


local 65—Houston, Texas 
Daffan Records 


Local 73—Minneapolis, Minn. 
Swedien Recording Studios, Inc. 


Local 77—Philadelphia, Pa. 
K & M Records 


Princess Recording Electrone Record Company 


Local 248—Paterson, N. J. 
Ray W. Repkay Recording Co. 


Local 257—Nashville, Tenn. 
Reject Records 


local 802—New York, N. Y. 
Candlelight Records 

Choice Records 

Rudy deSaxe 

Franklin Recording Company, Ine. 


Local 341—Norristown, Pa. (cancelled) 
Console Recording Studio Gold Tone Record Company 
(reinstated) (renewal) 


Jefferson Records 

Mutually Owned Society for Songwrit- 
ers, Inc. 

Plaza Music, Inc. 

Unique Recording, Inc. (cancelled) 

Your Record Company 


Local 369—Las Vegas, Nev. 
Las Vegas Records (cancelled) 


local 406—Montreal, Canada 
Encore Recording Company 








BOOK NOTES 


L 


The Musician’s Guide, The Directory for the World of Music. 462 
pages. Music Information Service, Inc. $5.00. 





The ramifications of music as a business, as a profession, as an 
educational force and as an art are so complex and far-flung that one’s 
memory—not to say one’s imagination—quails at the thought of en- 
compassing it. Here is a directory, then, that does the work for one. 
Comprehensive, accurate (in so far as so fast-changing a world can 
hold to that word) and workable, it is what the yellow book is td 
telephone users. 

Listed are advertising agencies, concert halls, dance halls, bands, 
agents, managers, schools, parks, film manufacturers, opera companies. 
publications, writers, composers, radio and television stations, record 
companies, symphony orchestras—to name just a few of the compila- 
tions. If editor, librarian, or professional musician wishes to know 
how many chamber operas are in current use, which composers belong 
to ASCAP and which to BMI, which cities have A. F. of M. locals. 
where marching bands are centered, which colleges and universities 
have music departments and who heads them, and who are the music 
writers on national magazines, he need only turn to the index to track 
them down. 

Twenty-eight articles by notables in the field of music preface the 
book. The longest—and meatiest one—is called “The Musician’s 
Fight” and is written by President Petrillo. It starts off: “To the man 
in the street, canned music means a catchy tune from a phonograph 
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A PROUD RECORD 


Local 63, Bridgeport, Connecticut, is 
very proud of the fine record made by 
John H. McClure who has been re 
elected as vice-president and business 
agent of that local for his fifty-firt 
consecutive term without a single de 
feat in all those years. Members of 
Local 63 have great admiration and 
respect for his loyalty and efforts is 
their behalf. As they put it, “Hous 
don’t mean a thing to Jack as he is 2 
ways ready to do and help anyone # 
any time regardless what the task is.” 
Brother McC‘ure, who is eighty-twe 
years old, will be honored guest at? 
banquet given by the Central Labor 
Union in Bridgeport on May 2. 





John H. McClure 


—~ 





or jukebox, a brand-new number offered by a radio disc jockey o 
background music on television. To my ears, as president of the 
American Federation of Musicians, and to those 252,000 member 
musicians, canned music means trouble—it has meant trouble evel 
since Thomas Edison invented the phonograph. For canned music. 
whether on recording or tape, when it’s used commercially proves 4 
destructive force to the professional musician. It takes his job. 
You'll want to read the rest of this illuminating article. 
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Be FULLY Prepared for Any Job... EVERY Job... with 
THE GREATEST COLLECTION OF INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC GY@ PUBLISHED IN E VOLUME!! 
The Song-Dex Treasuty of World Famous 
Instcumental Music” 





+ Contains 627 Important Compositions 


+ Over 30 Types of Dinner and Dance 
Musie 


+ Also 50 Famous Composers’ Favorites 
+ In PLAY-AT-SIGHT Lead Sheet Form 
* GIANT Size Chord Symbols 

+ Playable on ANY Instrument 

+ Ineludes “Stops” for ALL Organs 


+ 512 pages...triple index ... leatherette 
cover... folds flat to any page...complete 
chord chart ...concise music dictionary 











YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO EXAMINE THIS FABULOUS, 
GIGANTIC TREASURY AT YOUR MUSIC STORE TODAY! SEE 
FOR YOURSELF WHY SO MANY MUSIC MEN CALL IT... 


“THE MUSICIAN'S BIBLE” 








classic composers. 





tangos; American and European folk music and dances; marches; 
operas; overtures; dinner, classical and drawing room music, as 


The 512-page TREASURY contains world-famous Viennese Waltzes; 
| well as the highlights of over 50 world-famous modern and 


If your dealer can’t or won't supply you, order direct. Remember, if it 
isn’t the most WONDERFUL, HELPFUL book you have EVER seen, send 
it back within 10 days for a full refund. WHAT CAN YOU LOSE? 














ONLY 7 ®.00 
$ 





627 COMPOSITIONS 


LESS THAN 1c EACH! 








e@ ee @ MONEY BACK GUARANTEE @ @ @ 6 


SONG-DEX, INC. 
BOX 49, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. (or 339 West 51st St., N. Y. 19.) 


Enclosed is my remittance fOF...................:cc:scssccsesereseseeseeeenesearenens for which please send me 


uu topies of the SONG-DEX TREASURY OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
at $6.00 per book. 


....Send it C.O.D. I'll pay postman $6.00 plus few cents charges. 
It is expressly understood that if I am not entirely satisfied with the SONG-DEX 
TREASURY, I have the privilege to return it within 10 days and receive my money 
back in full. 


DRAG. «cn cecccsoceccccssvevbion ocdoccsecsecececosesrovansaenssd@pines uti acti cke Mua tiie atlas nee ean teh 
(PLEASE PRINT) 

Pabtbe ae... .ccncic hn codec sicicsupia tina's ccbutlesehaeincaouedsssinchcel ines da a aes maaan i cant aie ane 

i> aka UE Day Oe eae ereaw SNE ES)“ Zone ARNON SS ABBE Se OEY 
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AMPERITE KONTAK MIKE 


THE ONLY WO-DISTORTION “KONTAK MIKE” 









| 
| 
b. 






Used with most ampli- 
fiers, including mest 
electric guitar amps. 


aS 


Ne changes in amplifier, 
instrument, or strings. 
Attached without tools. 


Anthony Antone, widely known 
as “the most versatile artist 
of the frets”, is an enthusiastic 
user of Amperite Kontok Mikes. 


The Amperite “Kontak Mike” improves the tone 
and volume of any Stringed or Fretted Instru- 
ment — also Pianos, Accordions, Harmonicas, 
etc. It is the only “Kontak Mike” that does not 
introduce peaks or distortion. 





Model SEH, hi-imp List $12.00 
Model KKH 
(with hand volume control) List $18.00 





AMPERITE 
STUDIO MICROPHONES 
at P. A. PRICES! 
Ideal gor CLOSE TALKING 
or DISTANT PICKUP 


You can shout right into it, or 
stand away; in either case, the 
quality will be perfectly natural. 
Mode! RBLG (200 ohms)..,List $42.00 
Model RBHG (hi-imp) List $42.00 


AMPERITE CARDIOID 
DYNAMIC MICROPHONE 
Models PGH-PGL .... List $32.00 


corre: Company, 


York 
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@ ROSS TAYLOR, who is the first French hon 
of the San Francisco Symphony, was born in 19% 
in Berkeley, California, and started out in Junior 
High as a trumpet player. He switched to hon 
soon after, however, and played in the University 
of California Band and Symphony and the Berkeley 
Young People’s Symphony in his pre-graduate days 

In 1943 he joined the Port of Embarkation Band 
at Fort Mason, California. On being discharged in 1946, he entered 
the Juilliard School of Music in New York for four years of study 
under James Chamber, solo horn of the New York Philharmonic. From 
1947 to 1950 he was fourth horn in the New York Philharmonic 
after which he joined the Cleveland Orchestra as solo horn, remaip 
ing there until 1955. During this period he taught at Baldwin Wallac 
Conservatory in Berea, Ohio. In 1955 he joined the San Francis 
Symphony as solo horn. 
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@ NORMAN PAULU, concert master of the Vated to 
Oklahoma City Symphony, began studying > Mr. 
violin at the age of ten and entered the East- IB Phillips 
man School of Music in 1947. He received im Alliance 
his B.M. degree in 1951 and his Artist’s On 
Diploma in 1953. In 1947 he made his debut violin, a 
as soloist with the Cedar Rapids Symphony. He played in the Roc Evangel: 
ester Philharmonic for five years, in the Rochester Civic for two. lt His 
the Spring of 1953 he was concert master of the Eastman School Broad: 
casting Orchestra over N.B.C. During the summers of 1953 and 19 
he was violin teacher and first violinist of the string quartet at Rod 
Ridge Music Center, Estes Park, Colorado. 
During his service in the army he played the Beethoven Conce 
with the Seventh Army Symphony, and was a member of the Sever 
Army String Quartet. On January 10 of the present year he perform 
William Walton’s Violin Concerto with the Oklahoma City Symphom 
Orchestra. He is a member of the Oklahoma City Symphony String 
Quartet and this semester is directing the chamber music worksh 
and recital course at Oklahoma College for Women, at ChickashtfM nine sea: 
for two. 
taught ir 
Ball Stat 


@ JOHN A. DI JANNI, who is solo violist of th 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, is one of the fer 
viola players who began on that instrument (rath 
than the violin) with the intention of making it hi 













career instrument. Born in New York City Novem |e 

ber 23, 1909, Mr. Di Janni began studying at t BPitsbur 

age of seven with his father, Albino Di Janni, fut 

graduate of the Conservatory of Naples and pup and eo 

of Schradieck, Auer and Thompson. School 
At the age of fourteen, Di Janni, Junior, joined the America seat is 


Orchestral Society (now called the National Orchestra Association ¢ 
New York City). Meanwhile he studied composition, orchestral trai 
ing, and conducting, as well as piano, the latter under Adriano Adria 
While in high school at West New York, New Jersey, he was condueh 


Washing 
later he 
became | 


of the high school orchestra, this when he was sixteen years old. pying 
In 1929 Mr. Di Janni joined the La Salle String Quartet, whit Aa we 
was coached by members of the famous Flonzaley String Quart ; 
LPR I 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 












This group presented concerts in Carnegie Hall, Town Hall (both in 
New York City), and at the Brooklyn Museum, and was heard over 
Radio Station WEAF three times weekly. Mr. Di Janni appeared as 
soloist monthly over the same network. He served also as guest artist 
with the Saidenberg Symphonette, the Wallenstein Symphonette and 
gs a member of the R.C.A. Victor recording symphony. 

Mr. Di Janni, Senior, had joined the Metropolitan Opera Orches- 
tra in 1918 and, in 1932, John Di Janni became affiliated with the 
same orchestra as extra man. In 1935 he was made a regular member 
of the viola section and in 1936 succeeded his father as solo violist. 
For nine years thereafter, that is until his father retired in 1945, the 
two Di Janni’s occupied side by side the first desk seats of the viola 
section. 

Mr. Di Janni has been chairman of the Metropolitan Opera Or- 
chestra committee for eight years. 

He appears on occasion as soloist with other orchestras. In Feb- 
ruary he was the soloist at a concert in the series of Collegium Con- 
certs of Englewood, including on the program works by Bach, Di Janni, 




























h hong Bloch, Mozart, and Dittersdorf. The program was repeated at a con- 
in 1995Mmcert on March 25 in the Woman’s Club of Morristown, New Jersey. 
Junior 
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@ ROGER M. SCOTT, first chair contrabass with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, the son of a college professor (father) 
and a social worker (mother). He first began play- 
ing at the Cheltenham High School in that Penn- 
sylvania town, and later joined the Old York Road 
Symphony, also of the Quaker State. He studied 
at the Curtis Institute under Anton Torello and, in 
1941, toured the country as a member of the All- 
American Youth Orchestra under Stokowski. For 
four years he played with the Marine Band in Washington. In 1946 
he became a member of the Pittsburgh Symphony under Fritz Reiner 
and in 1947 joined the Philadelphia Orchestra. In 1948 he was ele- 
Yated to his present position. 

lm Mr. Scott has given recitals at the National Gallery and at the 
Mm Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washington, D. C., and at the Art 
Alliance and Academy of Music in Philadelphia. 

One of his prized possessions is an early eighteenth century bass 
violin, a museum piece, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, made by Lorenzo 
Evangelisti. 

His hobbies are golf, photography, and refinishing antiques. 





@ MAX WOODBURY, solo trumpet of the 
Indianapolis Symphony, was born in Ogden, 
Utah, in 1907 and began his study of the 
trumpet there under private instructors. He 
was with the Cleveland Orchestra for seven 
, seasons, with the Chautauqua Symphony for 
nine seasons and with radio and moving picture studios in Hollywood 
for two years before joining the Indianapolis Symphony in 1937. He 
taught in Indiana University for eight years and has been teaching at 
Ball State College (Muncie, Indiana) for the past eight years. 





of the 
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rathel 
it hi : ; 
sven’ @ JOSEPH MARIANO, first desk flute of the 
at th Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, is a native of 
a Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He started his career as 
pupil frst flutist of the National High School Orchestra, 
and was accepted as an artist student at Curtis 
ariel School of Music in Philadelphia. From there he 
‘on dg Ment directly to the position of first flute with the 
trail "*8hington (D. C.) National Orchestra. One year 
ria later he joined the Rochester Philharmonic, and, in his early twenties, 
juct ame an Eastman School faculty member. He has a fondness for 


ying with string quartets and for recitals with harp accompaniment. 
¢ played with the Modern Art String Quartet in the late Georges 
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Becomes a SURGE 


The ever-increasing preference for Holton Instruments among 
today’s top-flight musicians and leaders is based on rich and 
satisfying personal experience . . . The conviction that 
only Holton can deliver instruments whose high standard 
of tone quality, response and overall performance success- 
fully match professional talent and superior technique. Hear, 
feel, see the difference yourself at your Holton Dealer. 


Holton Model 45 
Revelation 
Trumpet 
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RODRIGUEZ (left) 
poor CHEZ PAREE ry 
LEADER, WITH TRUMPETE 


GEORGE QUINLAN (right) 


45 
AND HIS HOLTON MODEL 
TRUMPET - + * 



















Frank HOLTON & Co. 


330 N. CHURCH ST. @ ELKHORN, WIS. 





PREFERRED INSTRUMENTS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 
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60 MODERN TUNINGS 


FOR EIGHT STRING STEEL GUITARS 

Sent Postpaid Anywhere in the U. S. or Canada on Receipt of $1.00 Cash or Money Order. 
16 PAGES OF 6THS, 7THS, 9THS, 13THS, MINORS, INVERTEDS, 

$1.00 COMBINATIONS, DIMINISHED, AUGMENTED 

Copyright 1953 By PAUL A. BIGSBY 8114 East Phlox St., Downey, Calif. 














Trere’s own Woodstock for one season. 
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Mambo Arrangements | 


The MAMBO Is Here to Stay. 


Written for large and small combina- 
tions with an authentic Latin sound. 


For information write: 


T & M MUSIC CO. 
P. ©. Box 138, North Providence 11, R. I. 


Labels in Handy 
Pad Form — $1.00 


NAT STORY 


1119 CLEVELAND STREET, PADUCAH, KY. 


00 Name and Address 
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Peoria String Quartet. Allen Cannon, violinist; 
J. Elmer Szepessy, violinist; Laura Wickerham, 
violist; Ruth Johnson, cellist. 


%%* The New York Chamber Ensemble pre- 
sented a concert on March 10 which included 
a trio, a quartet, a sextet and an octet, with 
modern composers Aaron Copland, Arthur 
Honegger, Claude Debussy and George Enesco 
represented. Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted. 
The executive committee of the New York 
Chamber Ensemble consists of Leon Temer- 
son, David Kates and John Wummer. Dur- 
ing the past four years, as the “Philharmonic 
Chamber Ensemble,” this group has already 
established a notable reputation for the pres- 
entation of outstanding contemporary works 
and classics seldom played because of their un- 
usual combinations of instruments. Founded 
in. 1951 by Leon Temerson and other mem- 
bers of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, it has had the honor of continuous par- 
ticipation and assistance of Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. 


%&% The Peoria String Quartet, organized in 
1951, has been giving chamber music con- 
certs each season at the LaSalle Room of the 
Pere Marquette Hotel in that city. This year 
it has included a Mozart work on each pro- 
gram in commemoration of the 200th anni- 
versary of Mozart’s birth. The series of free 
concerts is financed by u patron list which 
has grown from fifteen the first year to over 
fifty at the present time. The group also gives 
concerts at various grade schools in Peoria 
and nearby towns. Plans for the future in- 
clude the premieres of new American chamber 
works and a more extensive tour to nearby 
colleges and universities. : 

Allen Cannon, who organized the quartet, is 
concert-master of the sixty-five-piece Peoria 
Symphony and is an associate professor of 
music at Bradley University. The second vio- 
linist, J. E. Szepessy, has been director of the 
string program at Central High School for the 
past twelve years. Laura (Mac Masters) 
Wickerham, viola, is a graduate of Manhattan 
Music School and a member of Local 802. 
Ruth Johnson is first cellist of the Peoria Sym- 
phony. She completed her college work at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
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WNYC festival on February 12 at Town 


%% The Cassenti Players, “chamber music 
by the Saidenberg Little Symphony Orchest 


with an orchestral sound,” which hails from 


kk | 







Vancouver, B. C., Canada, was founded by was underwritten by the Music Performam 
George Zuckerman in 1953. It has given three Trust Funds of the Recording Indust . 
tours, including British Columbia, Washing- through the cooperation of Local 802, Neg *™"° 
ton State, Oregon, Idaho and Montana, as well York City. One advantage cf a non-cog ta ve 
as several concerts in the home city. At pres- mercial, municipally owned and operated s od i 
ent the group is involved in a cycle of seven tion like WNYC is that it can make and pyg* °° 
alternate Sunday half-hour broadcasts which _ serve a tradition as fruitful as this Festival Weber 
conclude with a performance of the Schonberg American Music. j , = 
Quintet. Though the group is primarily a Fuad 
woodwind quintet, it on occasion adds violin yyy The Chattanooga Symphony Stri ey. 
and piano. Quartet—Julius Hegyi, violin; Merton Shat -. 
kin, violin; Jean Honl, viola; Martha a qe 
%&% The Annual Festival of American Mu-  Crory, cello—presented a Mozart program tt 
sic, which WNYC put on in the days between Sewanee, Tennessee, on February 5, 1956. ta i , 
Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays, fea- — os 
tured 130 events including organizations from yyye The Paterson Trio and the Pater e.: + 
all over the country — college music depart- Septet presented a program in Fair Lawn, Ne ae 
ments, conservatories and composers and per- _— Jersey, on February 8. The program include Claur rr 
formers. The opening free concert of this works of Dvorak, Mozart and Saint Saéa ea. 
he was | 
Cassenti Players. Left to right: George Zukerman, bassoon; Kenneth Helm, flute; mann. ” 
Roland Dufrane, oboe; Douglas V. Kent, French horn; John Arnott, clarinet. next yee 
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The members of the trio are Isabelle Wegman, 
violin; Isadore Freeman, piano; Carl Weg- 
man, cello. In the septet Caroline Card, vio- 
jin; Macy Gordon, viola; Frank Salerno, 
bass; Matthew Sellitti, trumpet; plus the 
Paterson Trio members make up the ensemble. 


%* On May 16 the Arco-Arte Sinfonietta 
will present a concert in the Free Library of 
Philadelphia under the conductorship of Nor- 
man Black. Lorne Munroe will be the cello 
soloist. This concert is made possible through 
a grant from the Music Performance Trust 
Funds of the Recording Industry. The Arco- 
Arte Sinfonietta is an ensemble of eighteen 
virtuoso string players, all members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Its repertoire in- 
dudes great works, ranging from sixteenth 
century to contemporary composers. Many 
American composers are given first perform- 
ances of worthy new works through this or- 
ganization. The players of the ensemble, as 
well as eminent guest vocal and instrumental 
artists appear with the group. 


wa *%* The Juilliard String Quartet, recently 
orm returned from a four-month tour of western 
Indust rope, has been a good ambassador for 
2. Ne America. For one thing, it fulfilled its mis- 
on-com 102 as an American quartet by playing a 
sted sua @1Be Percentage of American music. Also it 
nd p showed that America has modern tastes. It 
stival a "2 applauded for its playing of Schoenberg, 
Webern and Bartok. It was also applauded 

for its skill in interpreting the classics. Its 

String (@signation as an American quartet is, inci- 
» Shai dentally, quite fitting. Robert Mann, its first 









violinist, who organized the group ten years 
ago, was born in Portland, Oregon. Robert 
Korff, the second violinist, was born in Los 
Angeles. The violist, Raphael Hillyer, also 
born in this country, is a product of Curtis 
Institute, Dartmouth, Harvard, the Boston 
Symphony and the N. B.C. Symphony, and 
Claus Adam, the cellist, though he was born 
in Indonesia, came to the United States when 
he was fourteen where he studied with Feuer- 
mann. They contemplate returning to Europe 
next year for another tour. The parting sug- 
gestion of Dr. Heinrich Strobel, musical di- 
rector of one of the continent’s most influen- 
tial stations, the Baden-Baden radio, was 
“When you come back, bring us the most 
advanced American work you can find, and 
we will put it on.” 
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&%*& The New Music Quartet, long a featured 
attraction at the Aspen Music Festival, is 
currently making a three-month tour of Eu- 
tope and North Africa. This, the first Amer- 
lan quartet to be sent abroad under the 
joint auspices of the State Department and 
the American National Theater Academy 
(ANTA), is composed of Broadus Erle and 
Matthew Raimondi, violins; Walter Trampler, 
Viola, and Aldo Parisot, cello. Erle was born 
in Chicago and began his study of the violin 
at the age of three. He has held the position 
of first violin with the Ballet Theater and 
the Columbia Recording orchestras. Rai- 
mondi is a New Yorker. After graduating 
from the Juilliard School he continued his 
work at Columbia University and is an alum- 
tus of New York’s well-known High School 
of Music and Arts. Trampler, as a member of 
the Strub Quartet, toured Europe annually 
from his home in Munich. He came to the 
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Claremont Quartet. Marc Gottlieb, violin; Vladimir Weisman, violin; Irving Klein, cello; William Schoen, viola. 


United States in 1938 and soon joined the 
Boston Symphony. After active service in 
the army he became first violinist with the 
New York City Opera and the City Center 
Symphony. Parisot, a native of Natal, Brazil, 
has made five guest solo appearances with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


%&%* The Stanley Quartet, which is present- 
ing a series of Sunday afternoon concerts at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, this year, came into 
existence in 1949. Its personnel is Gilbert 
Ross, violin; Emil Raab, violin; Robert 
Courte, viola; Oliver Edel, cello. In its six 
years it has presented forty-four public con- 
certs in Ann Arbor, and a like number in 
other Michigan communities. It has played 
concerts at the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington, in Cleveland and Charleston, and at 
eastern and midwestern colleges and universi- 
ties. In addition, the quartet has given many 
concerts for young people, participated in 
state and national professional and educa- 
tional conferences, string clinics, and special 
programs, and has recorded contemporary 
music.. It has given ten world premieres in 


Ann Arbor. 


%% The Vienna Octet, a group consisting of 
first desk winds and strings of the Vienna 
Philharmonic, will tour America in the 1956- 
57 season, as will the Smetana quartet from 
Prague. 


%% The New York Pro Musica Antiqua, 
under the direction of Noah Greenberg, 
started on a three-month tour of Europe 
April 1, during which time fifty-five concerts 
will be given. The project is sponsored by 
the International Exchange Program of the 
American National Theater and Academy. 


%% Daniel Saidenberg and his Little Sym- 
phony are presenting concerts regularly in 
New York City this season. 


%% The Claremont String Quartet which 
made its Town Hall, New York, debut a year 
ago presented three chamber music concerts 
during February and March. American 
“firsts” for which they are responsible are 
Shostakovich’s Quartets No. 4 and No. 5, and 
R. Gliére’s Quartet No. 4. In this series the 
quartet was joined by David Weber, clarinet- 
ist; John Barrows and Joseph Singer, French 
hornists; and Frank Brieff, violist in the per- 
formance of some of the works. The mer- 
bers of the Claremont String Quartet are Mare 
Gottlieb and Vladimir Weisman. violins: Wil- 
liam Schoen, viola; and Irving Klein, cello. 


%*%* The Collegiate Sinfonietta of Chicago, 
a group of thirteen string players with winds 
added according to required instrumentation, 
is made up of the best of young instrumental- 
ists from the various colleges and schools in 
the Chicago area. Also the finest artists of 
the area appear with the group as soloists. 
Last year the organization entered Local 10 
as a body when it “graduated” from its status 
as a purely academic organization to a pro- 
fessional unit. 


%% The Los Angeles Chamber Symphony 
presented on March 4 the much discussed 
Bartok Music for String Instruments, Percus- 
sion and Celeste, Wiren’s “Serenade for String 
Orchestra” and Mozart’s “Symphonie Concer- 
tante” for oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn and 
strings. This program was conducted by 
John Barnett, musical director of the Holly- 
wood Bowl. At. previous concert the Cham- 
ber Symphony Orchestra, whose musical di- 
rector is John Vincent, had as its guest con- 
ductor Igor Stravinsky in a program of his 
own works. 


¥%% The Curtis Quartet recently passed its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Its members are 
Jascha Brodsky, first violin; Max Aronoff, 
viola; Orlando Cole, cello; and Enrique Ser- 
ratos, second violin. 

(Continued on page forty-nine) 
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A Mouthpiece used by... 


() | 


the LOTTOL 
for 
TRUMPET, 
CORNET 
and 
TROMBONE ° me FF 


BILLY BUTTERFIELD VERNON FRILEY BOBBY HACKETT 
“World’s Finest Precision-Built Mouthpiece” 
featuring our exclusive “STEPPED BACK-BORE” 

USED AND ENDORSED BY 

@ LES ELGART ® TONY FASO 

@ VERNON BROWN @ SKIP LAYTON 

® WALTER MERCURIO ®@ JOHNNY FALLSTICH 

@ EDDIE BERT ® AL MATTALIANO 
@ RUBY BRAFF @ WILL BRADLEY 
®@ JOHNNY GRASSI 
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AT YOUR FINGERTIPS! 


You wave your hand in the air . . . and the room echoes with spellbinding, 
5 fascinating tones. This is the exciting music of the THEREMIN, the amazing 
instrument that creates the newest sound in the world . . . electronically. 
Now, after 25 years of absence from the commercial market, the new, com- 
pletely perfected THEREMIN is once again available to the musician. Several 
hours of practice is all it takes to master the THEREMIN and achieve the most 
extraordinary mood music and unusual effects. Send for FREE, fascinating 
brochure packed with information. M 
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DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER-ORIGINAL 


"18.75 


Fine, full-bodied all-year-round Rayon and Dacrons. 
Fully lined. Sizes 34 to 46 up, longs and regulars. 
Smart, cool, good-looking. 
Guaranteed against more than 1% shrinkage 
COLORS: Red Plaids, Black Watch, Green, 
Maroon Tartans, etc. 
We have outfitted fine bands all over the U.S. A. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! 


Also SOLIDS—$16.75 e SLACKS—$8.75 


Free sample materials sent on request 


TOWNCRAFT CLOTHES 
752 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GRamercy 7-7652 














- SQUIER STRINGS 


Designed For Professionals 


NOTE GUITARISTS: 
MAKE SURE YOU HAVE SQUIER-TRUED OR ELECTRO-AMP 
STRINGS FOR BRILLIANCE, BALANCE, AND DURABILITY 


Vv. C. SQUIER CO. BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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March was a good month for by 
days among our locals. Local 57, 
naw, Michigan; Local 84, Tulsa, @ 
homa: and Local 263, Bakersfield, 


MUSICIAN IN APRIL 


| So April comes and fragrant days are 
here. 

Musicians trained to 
their measures 

Vow sound finale to the Winter, sere, 

And look ahead to Springtime’s needs 
and pleasures. 


time with care 
day. As for fifty-fifth birthdays 
fewer than seven locals had them: 
132, Ithaca, New York; Local 133, 
sterdam, New York; Local 134, Jam 
town, New 
The tumult of past concerts in their 


New life to them, then they in turn 
will proffer 
That extra something which they share 
with these. 
—Loren Avis, Local 3, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


bazaars, moonlight cruises, 
dances and _ donations, 
raise money enough for a building. 
was dedicated within the year—that 
on November 6, 1955—and the wh 


Left to right: Allen. Brown, pianist; Leon Barzin, conductor; and Lawrence 
Winters, baritone. Mr. Brown and Mr. Winters were the soloists and Mr. 
Barzin conducted the orchestra at a musical salute to Negro History Week 
which was presented by Local 802, at Hunter College Auditorium, New 
York City, on February 16, 1956. Mr. Barzin is the mus‘ca!l director of the 
National Orchestral Association and of the Symphony of the Air. 
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fornia, celebrated each its fiftieth big 


York; Local 135, Readis 


Pennsylvania; Local 137, Cedar Rapi 


funds and after a series of bake sala 
sqqua 
actually @ 
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brain, : ; lowa; Local 138, Brockton, Massach 
They pause again outside the concert setts: and Local 139, Hazleton, Pen 
To get the whif de ea ee 
7) et whiff of earth, the smeli of April has its share of birthdays, to 
a ; On April 2, Local 144, Sioux F; 
T: atc i } l petal _ : . vf " 
o watch a flower bloom, a petal fall. Seath Dekete, reached its helf-cle ; 
, . ., mark. April 5 and April 15 are respgmin the de 
And _ being , cers oy wilt Mark : ; 

1 a music makers they will tively the fifty-fifth birthdays of Lal We pa 
And answered be without a word or 140, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, —s 
sign ‘ , °r Local 142, Wheeling, West Virginia. Hjvhat the 
That they be given strength to fill their art rs 

task, The Florida West Coast Symphon Local 
That they be freshened as the fern, which operates on a budget of less th ia 
the vine. $10,000 and has roots in two commu PP" va 
: ties — Sarasota with a population @™% “1 
So long (they ponder) as the Spring 19.000 and Bradenton with a popul Dance at 
can offer, ; tion of 13,600—needed a rehearsal higgubit on 
As unexacting as with flowers and {nstead of just standing by and wid a choice 
trees, ing for it, they instituted a drive @™"e¥est 
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Readin 
ir Rapid 
\assach 
on, Pex 
dave Harding, and John Vanston. 
ux Fal “2 
lf-centamcommunity turned out to participate 
re respmin the dedication services. 
of Lot We pass the idea on to other com- 
nia, amunities in need of a concert hall for 
roinia. Mvhat they might make of it. 
ymphon , . : 
led Local 306, Waco, Texas, sent eight 
ess tha . 
~ommull Popular local dance bands to the Opti- 
lati mist Club Annual March of Dimes 
ation . s r! 
pop Dance at the Heart O’ Texas Fair ex- 
sal hag uibit on February 14. These provided 
irsal he : : rn ig 
| wig? choice of music from hillbilly to the 
nd wi / “ 
drive qqgnewest “rock and roll.” All the pro- 
ke sagmceeds of the dance went to the McLen- 
“squagy 22 County Polio Fund. Bandleaders 
ally q@gvho provided music for the occasion 






were Johnny Gimble and his Homefolks, 
Elwood Euker, George Nethery, Omar 
McKim, Sammy Incardona, Charley 
Adams, Joe Johnson and Jerry Dykes. 


Iding. 
—that 
he whi 








On his appointment as Traveling 
presentative for the A. F. of M., the 
ficers and the executive board of 
148, Atlanta, Georgia, honored 
man Steinichen at a dinner on Feb- 
Mary 23, 1956. Brother Steinichen has 
- as secretary-treasurer and busi- 
ess representative of Local 148 for 
Wenty years and has done an excellent 
jb. We are pleased to hear of his 


appoint ment. 

























Those membership parties of Local 5, 
Detroit, must be something worth writ- 
itg home about. Says Buddy Fields in 
The Keynote, “Tales are told that take 
back to lighter years, making one 
for a few fleeting moments, the 
atts and capers of a younger heart .. . 
Is great, friends, real great . . . And 
@ you younger members of. our Feder- 
ation, I can only urge you to continue 
your membership through the years, so 
you, too, can be among those in the 
iimer circle . . . Believe me, it’s worth 
While!” At the thirty-year memberships 
party last February, the local admitted 
seventy-one new members to its ranks. 
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A group of musicians from Local 76 
and Local 493, both of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, assembled on Sunday afternoon, 
auary 22, to discuss plans for a “Jazz 
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Band leaders are shown warming up for the Optimist Club March of Dimes 
in Waco, Texas, February 14. Left to right: (top) Omar McKim, Joe John- 
son, Jerry Dykes, Sammy Incardona, Charles Adams, Francis Mounce, Chuck 


Workshop,” which would be akin to 
groups which have recently been organ- 
ized in the East, notably Boston and 
Washington, D. C. One major purpose 
of the workshop would be musical self- 
improvement by reading, rehearsing, 
jamming, and discussion. The written 
material is to include scores by Quincy 
Jones, Herb Pomeroy, and Al Cohn, as 
well as material written by members. 






























Other aims suggested at the meeting 
were: opportunity for musicians to im- 
prove by rehearsing with all types of 
groups; developing and marketing jazz 
combos of high musical quality; con- 
cert promotions; assisting youthful 
talent in becoming both proficient and 
professional; and improving the Seattle 
jazz scene in general. 
—From Local 76’s Musicland. 





The news of the death of Paul Wolfe, 
President of Local 655, Miami, Florida, 
comes as a shock to us. For years we 
have been the recipient of his little 
cartoons stressing the need of encour- 
agement of live music. His letter-heads, 
the bulletins of his local and other 
printed matter sent out from his office 
were made colorful by such messages 
as “Live Music Does It Again!” “Live 
music—no wires—no needles, and con- 
fidentially, off the record, it is the real 
thing . . . Patronize live music!” 

His seal and insignia 


A.F.e 0% 


Mie 


JF 


will live after him in the good it does 
for the cause. 





We have received word from Vincent 
E, Skillman, president of Local 71, 
Memphis, Tennessee, that on February 
24, 1956, President Al Manuti of- Local 
802, New York, presented on behalf of 
Local 71 an honorary membership card 
to William C. Handy “in honor of your 
outstanding contribution to music in 
general and specifically for your out- 





William C. Handy 


standing compositions about Memphis 
and Beale Street.” Mr. Manuti, in com- 
pany with other officials of Local 802, 
also presented Handy with his gold 


card. 

Brother Skillman further adds that 
“the honorary membership card to 
Handy was only the eighth honorary 
membership card issued by this loca] 
in fifty-eight years and is not given 
lightly.” 

This is an honor not only to Handy, 
composer of “The Memphis Blues” and 
“Beale Street Blues,” but also to Local 
71, and we are glad to pass on the 
news to our members. 


—Ad Libitum. 

















































| Unexeelled 
Quality 


Painstaking 
craftsmanship 
sets the pace 
of Armstrong 
production. 
Quality is 

our only 


goal. 


W. T. Armstrong 
Cc OMPA HR SF 
ELKHART, 
INDIANA 
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“HOLLYWOOD” MODEL 


$495 


MAKE YOUR BAND 
Mole) al 427 -W iaaiel. 
—AT LITTLE COST! 


Dress up your band with 
Porta-Desks! Used by 
leading bands like Les 
"Band of 
re hale Mel ialsia. 


Brown's 
Renown 
from coast to coast! 





SELMER 


Selmer Porta-Desk 


¢ Most Decorative and Practical Stand of all! 

© Gives Your Band that Smart ‘Name Band” Look! 

@ Dull Black Metal Frame with White Front! 

© Surprisingly Strong and Rugged, yet compact— 
Folds flat, Easy to Carry, Easy to Set up and Use! 

Far longer-lasting than comparable stands! 


$@p 50 


F.0.8. ELKHART, INDIANA 





The most attractive dance stand on the 
market! And surprisingly low priced for 
the extra “life” and good looks it gives 
you. Reinforced construction; music shelf 
holds 350 double sheets in easiest read- 
ing position. 


NEW PORTA-DESK 
RISER ... $1.50 
Adds 18 inches to De- 
luxe model Porta-Desk 
height for directors, 
bass players. 


DELUXE PORTA-DESK 


$995 








An eye-catching stand that really dresses up PORTA-LIGHT ... 

your band. Made of same rigid corrugated $2.75 

board as the Deluxe model. Hinged construc- Gus Peste-Bede end 

tion for folding flat, easy setting up and nad Get test thends. 

carrying. Cardinal red base with light grey Heavy metal, 8 ft.cord, 

music shelf, Holds 350 double sheets of music. off-on switch, individ- 
vally packaged. 





Extra strong reinforced corrugated. Blue 
embossed leatherette finish, with flashy silver 
trim on front and sides. Folds flat, packed 
four to handy carrying carton. One man can 
easily carry Porta-Desks for a ten-piece 
band. Holds 350 double sheets of music. 


ON SALE AT BETTER MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE—OR WRITE Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA DEPT. B-42 
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YMPHONY 
AND OPERA 


During its current season the North Carolina Symphony, 
TOURS Benjamin Swalin, conductor, is giving a total of 107 con- 

certs in fifty-three communities . . . The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra will start its Spring tour in Norfolk, Virginia, April 16... 
The New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor, ended a week’s tour April 15, in which it gave seven concerts 
in New York State and one in Canada, traveling entirely by bus be- 
tween cities . . . The New Orleans Philharmonic under Alexander 
Hilsberg ended the most extensive tour in its twenty-year history 
March 23, one which comprised twenty-four concerts in seventeen 
cities . . . The Boston Symphony Orchestra will tour Europe for five 
weeks during August and September, in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Exchange Program of the American National Theatre and 
Academy. The tour will take place under the direction of Charles 
Munch, the orchestra’s music director for the past seven years, and 
is planned to include about twenty-five cities . . . Also under the In- 
ternational Exchange Program is the ten-week tour of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Symphony. This will begin in April and will include 
Japan, Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan (Formosa), the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Burma and Indonesia . . . The Symphony of the Air embarks on 
atour of Pakistan, India, the Middle and Near East, and Greece and 
Yugoslavia late this Fall . . . The Metropolitan Opera is visiting seven- 
teen cities on its annual Spring tour during April and May. The tour 
will end in Toronto on June 2 . . . The Oklahoma City Symphony and 
its conductor, Guy Fraser Harrison, took to the highways three times 
before the close of their season. On March 1 they went to Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma; on March 23 were heard twice in Ponca City, and on 
March 26 performed the Mozart Requiem in Durant. 


Remus Tzincoca is directing two concerts for Orchestra 
SPECIAL da Camera in New York City in the current month. He 
; is using fifty New York Philharmonic players, with Cesare 
Siepi as soloist April 11 and Erica Morini as soloist April 18. . . 
Fritz Reiner presented, with the assistance of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Choral Union, Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms, for the 
March 28 and 30 concerts of the Chicago Symphony . . . The Bach 
Choir of Vancouver joined with the Vancouver Symphony in the final 
concert of their season March 18. Mozart’s Requiem was the work 
presented . . . The 1955-56 season of the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Sym- 
phony will close with a performance, on April 23, of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. This will be conducted by the orchestra’s regular 
director, Henry Denecke . . . Mozart’s Requiem was presented by the 
Roanoke (Virginia) Symphony on February 20. Soloists were Helen 
Wood, Thilde Beuing-Edele, H. Caleb Cushing, Clyde Hager. Gibson 
Morrissey was the conductor . . . An Easter-week performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Missa Solemnis was an offering of the gon Francisco Sym- 
phony, Enrique Jorda conductor . . . The fifth concert of the 1955- 
1956 series by the Brooklyn (New York) Philharmonia under the 
direction of its permanent conductor, Siegfried Landau, took place on 
March 17 at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Celebrating in part 
Jewish Music Month, the program included Ernest Bloch’s Hebraic 
Rhapsody Schelomo with Raya Garbousova as cello soloist. 
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The Arco-Arte Sinfonietta, conducted by Norman Black, is made wp 
almost entirely of first-desk players of the Philadelphia Orchestri. 


Stravinsky’s Song of the Nightingale, with Chinese puppets, 
YOUTH was the offering at the March 24 concert of the Little Or- 

chestra Society, Thomas Scherman, conductor, of New 
York City . . . The Civic Orchestra of Chicago, a training orchestra 
maintained by the Chicago Symphony, gave its annual concert in 
Orchestra Hall, February 6, with John Weicher conducting. The or- 
chestra has a membership of fifty-one who average twenty-three years 
of age ... The New Jersey Symphony, Samuel Antek, conductor, now 
has a Youth Symphony Orchestra, a training orchestra for the lerger 
group. At a recent rehearsal five oboe players appeared from four 
different towns. 


The Atlanta Symphony Orchestra under Henry Sopkin 
AMERICAN presented a festival of American music on March 9, 10 

and 11, this under the sponsorship of the Georgia State 
College . . . The Oak Ridge (Tennessee) Symphony gave a repeat 
performance of Arthur Roberts’ Overture for the Dedication of a 
Nuclear Reactor on March 5, Waldo Cohn conducting. This compo- 
sition depicts the start-up, operation and shut-down of a nucleer re- 
actor ... From April 8 to 15 the annual Southwestern Symposiwin for 
Contemporary American Music was held at the University of ‘Texas 
in Austin. Guy Fraser Harrison, director of the Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony, was guest conductor . . . A March 23 premiere by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony is of particular interest. In this, the 250th amaiver- 
sary of Benjamin Franklin, the orchestra gave a first presentation any- 
where of a work by Franklin, entitled “Five Pieces for Strings.” It 
was unearthed in the University of Minnesota library, and brought 
to the attention of conductor Antal Dorati who “pounced on it with 
a yell of delight” . . . Frederick C. Schreiber of New York City has 
been named winner of the Benjamin Award for 1955, Dr. Benjamin 
F. Swalin, director of the North Carolina Symphony, has announced. 
The prize is $1,000. This award was established in 1954 by Edward 
B. Benjamin, of Greensboro, North Carolina, and New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and is given annually through the Symphony Society, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Schreiber’s composition, “Farewell,” 
chosen as the winning work, conforms with the requirements for “rest- 
ful” and “reposeful” music. The world premiere of the work wil) be 
in Raleigh on April 26 when the North Carolina Symphony plays its 
annual concert in the Capital City. 


To enjoy the concert which the National Symphony 
PILGRIMAGE Orchestra of Washington, D. C., played at Carnegie 

Hall, New York, on April 8, 300 Washingtonians 
came to New York City on an excursion train—the first time probably 
that a show train has ever been sponsored by a symphony orchestra. 
The train departed from Union Station, Washington, on April 6. The 
party split into two groups of 150 each and took in various shows in 
New York City on Friday and Saturday. Then on Sunday evening 
the entire group went to Carnegie Hall to hear Howard Mitchell’ and 
the National Symphony Orchestra. The program was composed. of 
Berlioz’ Roman Carnival Overture, Copland’s Appalachian Spring. 

(Continued on page forty-five) 
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@ During the past five years there has been 
presented in the I/nternational Musician a 
series of articles describing, statewise and 
provincewise, musical organizations which 
flourish in communities in the United States 
and Canada. The articles have brought to 
notice hundreds of symphony orchestras, 
chamber groups, concert bands and other 
musical aggregations which help make life 
worth living in these two countries. With the 
present article, a description of the musical 
situation in the State of Wyoming, we reach 
the last of the series. 

Wyoming is not the most flourishing of our 
states either in point of population, industry 
or cultural activities. Located where the 
Rocky Mountains pile up into the Grand Teton 
Range, it is sparsely settled, with 65 per cent 
of its total population (around 300,000) de- 
riving their livelihood directly or indjrectly 
from farming and ranching. Its sheep num- 
ber 2,057,000, roughly seven to each person. 
It has but five cities with populations exceed- 
ing 10,000: Cheyenne, Casper, Laramie, Sheri- 
dan and Rock Springs. Its 270 or so smaller 
communities are neither large enough—151 
have populations of 100 or less—nor close 
pet together to encourage concentrated 
misical productivity. 

Far from being regretful that the finale of 
our state-by-state survey should wind up with 
a region less highly organized musically, we 
are glad of the chance hereby presented to 


picture part of the country which is repre- 
sentative of at least three-fourths of our land, 
namely, a locality where music serves the 
people—gives interest to and enlightenment in 
their lives—in spite of drawbacks of sparse 
population and relative remoteness. 

The five cities named have naturally become 
centers of music. Let us look at them one by 
one. 

Cheyenne, capital of the State and its larg- 
est city, was formerly identified principally 
with cowboys, rodeos, and the “Frontier Days” 
festival. Now it has a symphony orchestra of 
its own, the work of two musical pioneers, 
Eugene Adams and Will Schwartz. 

In the Fall of 1951, Mr. Adams organized 
a group of near-symphonic proportions and 
conducted it in its first concerts in the Fall of 
1951. Its first soloist was violinist Walter 
Eisenberg, then concert master of the Denver 
Symphony and now conductor of the Pueblo 
Symphony and Colorado Springs Symphony. 
Planning a second concert was difficult until 
Mr. Adams hit on the idea of a joint concert 
of the town’s orchestra and chorus, each to 
contribute a part of the program and to end 
with a work combining their forces. This idea 
took hold and a second successful concert was 
the result. The next season, the Chamber of 
Commerce promised to guarantee $2,500, if 
the orchestra would raise a like amount. This 
was done. Three concerts were presented that 
year. In 1953 the opera Die Fledermaus was 


cia eee a 
Sheridan's American Legion Drum and Bugle 


presented by the chorus and Martha by 
combined groups. 

During these years soloists for the conee 
were regional artists, two of which were Fre 
Hoeppner, principal cellist of the Denver Syn 
phony and Joseph Knitzer, violinist, form 
concert master of the Cleveland Orchestra. 


Will Schwartz 





































In 1954 Mr. Adams was called to take up 
duties elsewhere and Will Schwartz was ap- 

inted conductor of the orchestra. In train- 
jng and point of view he has shown himself 
well equipped for the task. Born in New York 
Gity and a graduate of the Juilliard School of 
Music with majors in violin and conducting, 
be is convinced that decentralization of musi- 
yal activity in the United States is a necessity 
@ general cultural development is to take 
goot. After post-graduate work at Columbia, 
he went to Europe for further training. Here 
he met and married the Belgian soprano, Lu- 
tienne De Simplaire. Shortly thereafter the 
couple came to America and in September, 
1949, headed West. 

Mr. Schwartz’ first appointment was to the 
music faculty of the Colorado State College 
and as conductor of the Fort Collins Civic 
Symphony. After making a going concern 
out of the Fort Collins Orchestra, he went in 
1955 to Cheyenne. However, he retained his 
former post, motoring the fifty miles between 
the two cities as occasion demanded. 

Mr. Schwartz has appeared as conductor 
and violin soloist in thirteen of the United 
States and in seven European countries. His 
most recent European appearance was as 
guest-conductor of two concerts with the 
Belgium National Radio Orchestra in Brus- 
sels, in September, 1954. 

Today the Cheyenne Symphony is made up 
of seventy musicians, presents four concerts 
during the regular season, plus two childrens’ 
concerts held at the Junior High School. Solo- 
ists so far this season have included Fredell 
Lack, violinist, and Grant Johannesen, pianist. 
Following Mr. Johannesen’s appearance with 
the orchestra, a reception was given at the 
Governor’s Mansion by Governor and Mrs. 
Milward Simpson, for orchestra players and 
patrons. 

Last December the Cheyenne Civic Chorus 
was presented on Channel 5 TV at Cheyenne 
in a special Christmas program. Together 





by tii with the orchestra it will present on April 9 
afull staged production of The Merry Widow. 

concet The season will close with a family “pops” 

re Fre concert on April 30. 

er Sy@™@ For all his enthusiasm Mr. Schwartz does 
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not minimize the difficulties. “In the life of 






Archie O. Wheeler 
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the community symphony conductor the work- 
ings of Nature play an exaggerated role,” he 
explains. “For example, some of our key 
women musicians (there are usually many in 
organizations of this type) seem to time the 
stork’s arrival with the opening of our sym- 
phony season. Bad weather may prevent 
others from getting to rehearsal from outlying 
areas. Our principal cellist may have baby- 
sitter difficulties, a trombonist may turn up 
with a smashed lip, or the tympanist may be 
away for several days to speak at a’ convention 
. .. The conductor must be a combination of 
artist and pied-piper, a diplomat and a 
teacher, a sensitive musician and a showman, 
a visionary and an indefatigable worker. He 
will be still more fortunate if he has a wife 
such as mine, to share in both the dreams and 
realities of his artistic life and handle the in- 
numerable details and ‘loose ends’ in connec- 
tion with his work.” 

Casper, the second largest city in Wyoming 
and the seat of Natrona County (center of the 
State) has had a history of alternate spurts 
and set-backs. We are indebted to Don Dris- 
coll of Casper College for the following ac- 
count of music in Casper. 

From tom-toms to tympani in half a century 
along the old North Platte River in Central 
Wyoming—that is the story of the busy city 
of Casper, and also the story of its vital Civic 
Symphony, now in its ninth season. 

Even before the tom-toms, there was music 
in Wyoming—melodies played by the wailing 
violins of the wind, with the rhythm supplied 
by the rapid hoofbeats of the running buffalo 
and antelope. There was also the music of 
battered banjos in the hands of transient cow- 
boys and of derelict pianos thumped in bar- 
rooms. 

When rich, black oil was found in abun- 
dance not far north of Casper near the famed 
Teapot Dome area, the city began to burst 
its seams. Demands for entertainment brought 
into being theater and night club orchestras 
and the Casper Concert Band under the baton 
of a clarinetist named Bogue. 

Early in the second decade of the twentieth 
century, Mr. Bogue relinquished the band 
leadership to Ray Cook, a combination phar- 
macist-cornetist, and director of band con- 
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certs during the summers and Sunday pro- 
grams in an old theater during the winters. 
Because some of the musicians wanted to 
work on heavier, meatier works than Sousa’s, 
about a dozen of them began coming together 
in their homes to play symphonies, overtures 
and other classical music. This small group 
was actually the beginning of the Casper 
Concert Symphony Orchestra, which was 
later called the Casper Philharmonic. 

The Philharmonic was directed from 1929 
until 1942 by William B. Schilling, a state 
highway engineer stationed permanently in 
Casper. He served as a choir director in Cas- 
per for many years, and is now in his twenty- 
ninth year as director of the Korein Temple 
Brass Band of the Shrine in Casper. 

While Casper was busy with its airbase and 
its oil, during World War II, the old Phil- 
harmonic fell upon bad days. However, when 
the tumult and shouting died, the lack of 
music was again felt by the growing popula- 
tion. 


Music Week Harvest 


Blaine Coolbaugh, conductor of the present 
Casper Civic Symphony, had come to the high 
school in Casper several years before the war 
as leader of the band and orchestra. After 


service with the Air Force, he returned to the 
city and was asked to organize a symphony 
orchestra and a program for Music Week in 





Top: Laramie Municipal Band, Edgar J. Lewis, Jr., director. 


1947. He collected several musicians who had 
participated in a symphony orchestra the year 
before under an adult education program at 
Casper College, and recruited more instru- 
mentalists fronr outlying cities and towns and 
ranches. The Music Week concert he pre- 
sented was so well received that immediate 
clamor was set up to establish the orchestra 
on a permanent basis. In the fall of 1947, 
the Casper Civic Symphony was organized 
and incorporated with sixty members. The 
first concert of that season was played in 
February of 1948. Coolbaugh assumed lead- 
ership of the musicians, and Russell A. 
Schwejda, director of music at Casper College, 
became concert master, a position he still re- 
tains. 

Support for the new symphony came from 
all levels of Casper’s population (about 
30,000): oil executives, refinery workers, 
stockmen, railroaders, the newspapers and 
radio stations, businessmen, and their wives. 
Playing in the orchestra were mothers, fathers, 
daughters and sons, people who travel 200 
miles round-trip to attend rehearsals, auto 
mechanics, office managers, stenographers, 
high school and college students, housewives 
—a cross-section of the city’s people. 

From the beginning the orchestra has fol- 
lowed a policy of featuring local talent on its 
programs: sopranos, altos, tenors and basses; 
pianists and organists; bassoonists, oboists, 





Bottom: Cheyenne Municipal Band, Thomas Restivo, director. 


violinists and cellists; and the Casper y 


Chorus. At least once a year the orchestra » 
forms a concert in another Wyoming city, § 


far, concerts have been played in Buf 
(Wyoming), Riverton, Douglas, Wheath 
and Laramie. 

This year the orchestra had its first py 
artist from outside Wyoming. Carl Post, pj 
ist and student of Bach’s music, played a § 
concerto for piano with the orchestra and g 
the premiere performance of “Variations; 
Miniature on Chopsticks,” by Robert 


bruster. 
Middle West Pioneer 
Mr. Coolbaugh who has done so much { 


music in Casper, as director of the sympho 
and supervisor of instrumental music in { 
public schools of Natrona County, headed { 
his career in music: from his earliest da 
Born and reared in Kansas, he obtained hj 
Bachelor’s Degree in Music from Kang 
State; his B.S. in Music Education from 
Hays State College and his M.A. degree fr 
the University of Wyoming. He was the fin 
President of the Wyoming Music Educate 
Association, in 1937. In June of 1950 he» 
named to the American Symphony Orchest 
League board, and two years later was j 
vited to participate in the Conductors’ Wod 
shop directed by Eugene Ormandy. 
Sheridan, in the northern part of the Sta 
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saw its first school opened in the winter of 
1882-3 — one room of a dirt-roofed cabin, 
with thirteen pupils attending. Before the 
ear 1833 had ended, however, the town 
boasted fifty buildings, including, besides the 
shoolhouse, a hotel, four stores, three smith- 
ies, two saloons, two livery stables, a barber 
shop, a law office, a butcher shop and a har- 
ness and shoe shop. Today Sheridan has more 
than 12,000 population and the services of the 
Inter-City Symphony under the direction of 
Robert C. Rudolf. The personnel is made up 
of musicians of Buffalo, Big Horn and Sheri- 
dan. 

Rock Springs, in the southern part of the 
State, records to date no orchestra of sym- 
phonic proportions, though there are musical 
forces at work which point to one in course 
of emergence. 


Campus Music 


The University of Wyoming which occupies 
a ninety-six acre landscaped campus on the 
northeast edge of Laramie largely conditions 
that city’s musical activity. It has a most ac- 
tive Division of Music and grants degrees in 
music and music education. Its chairman is 
Allan A. Willman. The University’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra is conducted by Robert R. 
Becker who was educated at the Denver Col- 
lege of Music and at the University of Illinois. 
As a hobby he has learned the art of violin- 
making, and has made several excellent vio- 
lins and violas. He is first violinist of the 
University String Quartet which is frequently 
heard on the university campus and in sur- 
rounding communities. Its second violinist is 
Priscilla Johnson; the violist is Ernst Kuhn 
and the cellist, Carolyn Gillespie. 

The Laramie Youth Orchestra is a com- 
munity enterprise, its purpose to give ele- 
mentary experience in orchestral playing. It 
is directed by Mrs. Edgar Lewis, herself a 
Violinist. The orchestra of around twenty-five 
Members is made up of school-age youngsters 
and functions both winter and summer. 
yin dealing with these five cities, we have 

It first with their symphonic developments 

ause these are a more recent manifestation 
ind because they bring out the amazing con- 
fast between the present and earlier times. 
However, to give a picture of music in Wyo- 
ming and not mention its flourishing concert 
bands would be to leave out a rich element in 
its history. 

In Casper a fifty-piece military concert band 
fas, during the sixty-five years of continuous 

vice to the community, grown from a small 
anit to a powerful, well-equipped professional 

bup. Subsidized through municipal taxes, 
provides weekly summer concerts and also 
es about five out-of-town trips annually to 
lies in the surrounding areas. (These latter 
acerts are made possible by grants from the 
isic Performance Trust Funds of the Re- 
ding Industry.) For many years the band 
Mok part in a celebration at Independence 
mock, a huge boulder formation where the 
st Morman emigrants paused in 1847 on the 
pgon Trail to Utah to celebrate July 4. The 
Band’s director is Merle G. Prugh. 

All the leaders of the Casper City Band 
and the symphony orchestras have been mem- 
hers of Local 331. Mr. Bogue, first director 
i the Casper Concert Band, was a charter 
Member. Ray Cook, who succeeded Mr. 

gue, was a member, and his son, George, 
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Casper Municipal Band, Merle G. Prugh, director 


Rock Springs Union Pacific Coal Company Band, James Sartoris, director 














University of Wyoming Faculty String Quartet. Left to right: Robert R. Becker, first violinist; Priscilla John- 
son, second violinist; Carolyn Gillespie, cellist; Ernst Kuhn, violist. 


was at one time a secretery of the local. Mr. 
Schilling, who conducted the Casper Philhar- 
monic from 1929 to 1942, has a life member- 
ship in the local. Mr. Coolbaugh, conductor 
of the Casper Civic Symphony, and Mr. 
Prugh, director of the Casper Municipal 
Band, have been members of the local since 
their arrival in Casper. 

The Cheyenne Municipal Band has pre- 
sented summer park concerts continuously 
since its organization in 1924. It has also 
played at the Wyoming State Fair at Douglas 
and the County Fair at Cheyenne, and it helps 
spark the famous Frontier Days rodeo held 
the last full week in July. Its director since 
its inception has been Thomas Restivo. 

The band, which started out with eighteen 
members and which now has thirty-five, has 
always been 100 per cent union. It is one of 
the most active groups in its local. Many 
newspaper editorials favorable to it have ap- 
peared in the local papers. 


James F. C. Sartoris 





Rock Springs has not only a band but a 
band composer, James Sartoris. Besides con- 
ducting the Rock Springs Union Pacific Coal 
Company Band and being music supervisor of 
the Company and manager of the Sartoris 
School of Music, he composes works for bands. 
His march, “Old Timers Parade,” has been 
broadcast over N.B.C. by the United States 
Marine Band from Washington. 

Sheridan is also rich in bands. Ten con- 
certs are played in Kendrick Memorial Park 
during the summer season by the Sheridan 
Municipal Band of twenty-nine members, di- 
rected by William H. Avery. .These concerts 
are financed jointly by the city and by a grant 
from the MPTF. 

The Kalif Temple Oriental Band of Sheri- 
dan has a membership of seventy-five and the 
Kalif Temple Shrine Band, twenty-seven. 
Their respective leaders are Bob Totman and 
William Penland. The American Legion 
Drum and Bugle Corps, which is pictured at 
the heading of this article standing in outline 
on a mountain slope, is dressed in uniforms 
which are authentic reproductions of those 
worn by General Custer’s famous seventh 
cavalry. The director is William Rathburn of 
John Donald Garbut Post No. 7. 


Multiple Band Leader 


The Laramie Municipal Band plays a series 
of around twelve engagements at park con- 
certs, parades and rodeo shows. Financed 
partly by the city and partly by the MPTF, 
the twenty-six-piece organization is directed 
by Edgar J. Lewis, Jr. Mr. Lewis is also the 
director of the University of Wyoming Band, 
and assistant professor of music, teaching 
music theory and brass instruments. He is 
vice president of Local 662 of Laramie. 

C. P. Seltenrich is the associate director of 
the University of Wyoming Band composed 
of ninety student musicians, both boys and 
girls, and drawn from all colleges of the Uni- 
versity. The band functions as both a march- 
ing and concert organization, and provides 
smaller special units such as pep bands and 








ROTC Band. The marching band has 
peared in the Gator Bowl at Jacksonyih 
Florida, and is widely known in the Rog 
Mountain region. The concert band dogs 
least two formal concerts on the campus, p 
an annual tour of campuses in the state 
the Spring. 

The Laramie High School Band is und 
the direction of Archie O. Wheeler who ; 
rounding out twenty-eight years of directiy 
bands and orchestras in Oklahoma, Nebras 
and Wyoming and fourteen years as instn 
mental music director of Laramie (jy 
Schools System. Mr. Wheeler was former) 
state president of the Wyoming Music Educs 
tors Association and former director of thy 
Laramie Municipal Band. 


Folk Music 


So much for the outstanding musical o& 
ganizations in Wyoming. The description 
music in this State, however, would be j 
complete if one did not note also the musi 
that is part of the land, which flourishes say 
organization, sans publicity. On the India 
reservations, for instance, during the thre 
day sun dance, dancers face the east each da 
at sunrise. Just as the rays reach their bodie, 
whistles wail, drums beat and the medicin 
man chants the prayer song. 












Like so many mountainous regions, Wy’ 
ming is a folk- and hymn-singing State. Ho 
music is popular. Of an evening those walk 
ing along the streets in towns can hear the oll 
songs sung by the families therein to pian 
accompaniment. Workers in the coal camp 
in the north sing at their union get-together 




























Tony Corona Trio, Rock Springs 






Composers of the State have caught the ll 
of the native music. John L. Hunton in bs 
music describes roundups, cattle stampede 
and blizzards, all woven in the texture of th 
old cowboy and folk songs. “Wyomit 
words by Charles E. Winter and music # 
G. E. Knapp is a paean to Wyoming, “youl 
and strong.” In their official song, by June? 
Downey, University of Wyoming stude 
sing: 










Where the western light’s long shadows © 
Over boundless prairies fling, 
And the mountain winds are vocal 
With thy dear name, Wyoming. 








It is music of the great open plains and ¢ 
the mountains, then, as well as music of ! 
towns, which is Wyoming, which is 


Great West.—H. E. S. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIA 
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Key Bands In 
WYOMING © 


e The Rocky Mountain State, where Yellowstone 
National Park and the Grand Teton Range provide 
many beautiful reservations and parks, the hotels 
see to it that the music keeps pace with the offer- 
ings of nature itself. The bands here represented 
are but a small selection from among many 
worthy ensembles. They usually are engaged for 
long periods in the towns and mountain resorts. 





The Sagedusters, Sheridan 


Four Spaces, Sheridan 


Western Tune Tossers, Casper 





The Metronomes, Rock Springs 
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Dick Hurlburt Trio is being held indefinitely at Windham Hotel, Bellows 
Falls, Vermont. Left to right: Charlie Johnson, bass and fiddle; Dick Hurl- 
burt, drums, sax, clarinet, vibes and vocals; Leif Eriksen, piano, accordion, 





and clavoline. 


All are members of Local 634, Keene, New Hampshire. 


Don Barrick and his Blue Blazers are all members of Local 191, Peter- 
borough, Ontario, Canada. Left to right: Samuel Lagana, accordion; David 


Eddie Long and his Stardusters are booked in lowa, Illinois and Missouri. 
Group includes Paul Tushaus, sax and violin; Harve Lehig, trombone; Gladys 
Tushaus, piano; Eddie Long, drums. Members of Local 265, Quincy, Ilinois. 





Fanning, bass; Don Barrick, piano and leader; Scott Randall, drums. 


go a, 
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Ray Franklin and his Orchestra play throughout Tennessee, Aiabema, Texas, Mississippi, Kentucky, Lovisiana, 
Florida and Georgia. The personnel includes Spencer Baker, Gene Maharey, L. M. Ragsdale, Charles Loper, 


Warner Lassiter, Dale Jones, Panky Allday, Bob Appling, Cliff Acree, Bob Cargile, and Ray Franklin, leader. . 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
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Pictures for this department should be sent to the International Musician, 39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J., with names of players and 
their instruments indicated from left to right. Include biographical information, and an account of the spot where the orchestra is playing. 


The Buck Monari Trio is in its second year at the Crossroads Inn in Miles Wifty Walters Trio (Red Waterman, piano; Wifty Walters, reeds and vocals; 
City, Montana. Members include left to right: Bob Rogge, piano; Hank Ted Starkey, drums) is in its fourth year at the Shamrock Club in St. Peters- 
Adams, drums; and Buck Monari, trumpet, valve trombone, and leader. burg Beach, Florida. They are members of Local 427, St. Petersburg. 





The Conjunto Bahia is one of the busiest orchestras in Local 771, Tucson, Harry Van Quartet (Al Green, trumpet; Andy Kelly, drums; Harry Van, sax; 
Arizona. Members include Al Gutsche, Maurice Cooper, Rod Sharretts, trum- Wally Green, piano) performs at the Tower in Franklin, New Jersey, on [ri- 
pets; Joe Rosado, bass; Gil Del Rio, drums; Lovie Leon, piano and leader. day and Saturday nights. All are members of Local 237, Dover, New Jersay. 




















case sine emo 





Under the direction of Dan J. Croci, the seventeen-piece band of Local 249, Iron Mountain, Michigan, per- 
forms for a series of teen-age dances. The music for these occasions is provided by a grant from the 
Music Performance Trust Funds of the Recording Industry obtained through the cooperation of Local 249. 
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...Sense and insight 


@ A characteristic gesture of Erich Leinsdorf, 
as he sits at table or desk, is to broaden out 
his elbow range and widen his shoulder span 
—as if he were resolved to get the maximum 
of comfort and freedom out of every given 
inch of space. Such is his gesture toward 
life. This conductor of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic and newly appointed general di- 
rector of the New York City Opera Company 
refuses to become tense and nerve-ridden, self- 
centered or occupation-obsessed. He engages 
in his duties with sanity and balance. He en- 
joys his home life, talks and writes on a va- 
riety of subjects, and seeks success consis- 
tently, but never at the cost of smothering his 
personality. “It is less important to make a 
great career than it is to make it on one’s 
own terms,” he says. 

Leinsdorf’s naturalness and his exuberance 
might be a legacy of his native Vienna—he 
was born there February 4, 1912. But his 
musicality has been, according to his own 
words, a thing of slow growth. He took les- 
sons on the piano from seven years on, as a 
matter of course, but he was ten before, as 
he puts it, he “saw any meaning in music.” 
About that time he began to browse through 
the music left by his father, an out-of-office- 
hours pianist of some attainment, who had 
died when Erich was under three. The vol- 
umes, which he remembers were hand-bound 
in rough paper, contained many pieces which 
the boy tried over on the piano, quickly ab- 
sorbing one and then passing on to the next. 
He thus from the start got a sense of differ- 
ent approaches, of different developments— 
got the “feel” of composition. This, he holds, 
is a useful preliminary to the career of a 
conductor. , 

By the time he was seventeen he , had 
stopped practicing altogether in the usual 
sense of the word. When his teacher said 
something about his never becoming a pianist 
if he didn’t practice his scales, he flung back, 
“Who wants to be a pianist anyway!” At 
that very instant, he says, “the idea of be- 
coming a conductor first entered my head!” 
Later, feeling “a conductor who cannot play 
the piano well has two strikes against him, 
it is his first line of defense,” he took up the 
piano again, but under another teacher, Hed- 
wig Kanner-Rosenthal, the wife of Moritz 
Rosenthal. She taught him with a conduc- 
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torial career in view, so that he might play 
with the instrumentalists at rehearsals, or, in 
oratorio presentation, coach the singers from 
the keyboard. 

Erich Leinsdorf had to get his higher edu- 
cation—musical and otherwise—on a scholar- 
ship basis. His mother, though she was will- 
ing to deprive herself of the earning capacity 
of her growing son in order that he might 
have every educational advantage possible, 
hadn’t enough money to pay for his tuition. 
Leinsdorf had to matriculate as a scholarship 
student or not at all. It amounted to his work- 
ing his way through school, since he was ex- 
pected to run errands for his teacher, copy 
music, make himself generally useful. He 
looks back on this period with satisfaction. 
To his way of thinking, more bad repute has 
been brought to the profession of music by 
a wrong sense of dignity than by any other 
one thing. “If I were thrown back to the 
point where I was twenty years ago,” he says, 
“I would feel no qualms whatever at starting 
again. I’d fill in. I’d somehow make the 
grade.” 

When Leinsdorf was eighteen he attended 
the University of Vienna—in the department 
of music which was a division of the School 
of Philosophy. He soon discovered, however, 
that none of the other students could play an 
instrument, that they were all of them rank 


amateurs or mere theoreticians. That was 
enough for him. He left after the first year. 
Leinsdorf’s real alma mater, therefore, was 
the State Academy of Music in Vienna. Here 
he studied composition, theory, piano, cello, 
all subjects which might possibly be of assis 
tance to him in his conductorial career. 

That this career would have to be pursued 
outside his native country became apparemt 
to Leinsdorf by the time he was twenty-two 
For even then, that is, in 1934, the shadow 
of Hitler was beginning to loom not only ovet 
masical Germany but over musical Austria & 
well. Salzburg, however, was still artistically 
free, and it was to the Salzburg Festival, wher 
Bruno Walter was that season conducting 
that Leinsdorf determined to go. That Sale 
burg was 155 miles away and money for the 
train ticket was lacking didn’t bother him it 
the least. He simply hitch-hiked. When ke 
arrived at the Festspielhaus he was tired ant 
dusty. No matter. He entered the building 
at once and saw Walter at the piano, reheat 
ing Don Giovanni. When the great ma 
stepped across the stage to advise an artis 
Leinsdorf decided—now or never! He slippél 
to the keyboard and continued playing ® 
score from memory just where Walter } 
left off. Walter was impressed and Leinsdot 
was given a job as coach for the preliminal] 
period of the festival. 
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As for the festival itself, he got in on it 
through a curious set of circumstances. The 
Italian singers were used to a different way 
of prompting than the German and Austrian 
contingents. They expected singing cues, not 
just spoken ones. This was impossible in the 
current Salzburg set-up, since the prompter— 
he had been taken over from the Vienna 

ra—was a retired actor who could only 

ak the lines. The Italian singers were des- 
perate. Leinsdorf noticed one of them—his 
name, by the bye, was Ezio Pinza—frantically 
trying to explain their predicament to the 
prompter and getting nowhere, since the 
prompter spoke no Italian and Pinza no Ger- 
man. Leinsdorf, since he knew both lan- 
guages, helpfully explained in German to the 
Austrian—and, as he explained, illustrated 
by singing the cues. 

“That’s it! That’s how it must be done!” 
shouted Pinza. Later he drew Leinsdorf aside 
and begged him to help with the prompting 
—told him he (Pinza) would intercede with 
the management. As a result Leinsdorf was 
hired—and for the whole festival! “You see,” 
Leinsdorf grins, “I really learned the opera 
business from the bottom up!” 


Foresight for Good Fortune 


This would seem just a lucky break. But 
there’s the fact behind it that Leinsdorf had 
learned Italian. I once asked him why he 
had bothered to do this. “A musician who 
is interested in opera should know Italian,” 
he answered. “Back there in my conservatory 
days, | decided German translations of opera 
were so terribly stupid. If I knew Italian I 
could do a better job. So I just learned it.” 

The festival over, Leinsdorf went back to 
Vienna. Toscanini was conducting a series 
of symphony concerts there that winter and 
a pianist was being looked for to suit the 
Maestro’s exacting tastes, as soloist in Ko- 
daly’s Psalmus Hungaricus. Leinsdorf went 
toa rehearsal, asked for a tryout, landed the 
job. Toscanini’s praise encouraged him to 
apply to the Maestro for an assistant conduc- 
torship the next summer in Salzburg. He was 
accepted. 

So, after assisting Walter at the May 
(1935) Music Festival in Florence and mak- 
ing a brief tour as symphony conductor in 
Belgium and France, Leinsdorf went to Salz- 
burg again, but this time to work as assistant 
both to Walter and Toscanini. He kept busy, 
all right, practicing with the orchestra, direct- 
ing the chorus, coaching soloists, carrying on 
discussions with stage directors. During three 
seasons there, he prepared the artists and 
chorus practically alone for Falstaff, Fidelio, 
Meistersinger and The Magic Flute, as well 
as for Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and the 
Verdi and Brahms Requiems. 

Leinsdorf pooh-poohs the idea, however, 
that at this or any other time in his career 


he was overworked. “I happen to be able to 
learn quickly,” he says. “I never feel that I 
am working hard. 
ary tires me more than four opera rehear- 


I enjoy it. A cocktail 


Ss. 


Now it was the Fall of 1935. The months 


between late 1935 and early 1937 were rest- 


ones, what with the spread of Hitler’s 


doctrines and the lessening of opportunities 
in Austria. Leinsdorf spent most of the time 
in Italy, where he conducted in Bologna, 
Trieste and San Remo. The summers he spent 
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in Salzburg. But 1937 was the last, not only 
for him but for Toscanini and Walter. Aus- 
tria was entering the first stage of her cultural 
eclipse. Her great musicians were scattering. 

It was natural that Leinsdorf’s face should 
at this point be turned toward America. A 
chance soon offered for him to go there. In 
1937 Edward Johnson, the then manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was look- 
ing about for an assistant conductor for his 
overworked chief conductor, Artur Bodansky. 
Toscanini put in a good word for Leinsdorf, 
and the young man was engaged sight unseen. 
His duties, it was presumed, were to consist 
largely of piano rehearsals with the singers. 
They did not know their Leinsdorf! 

Before many months had gone by he had 
convinced the powers that be that, in his case 
at least, the assistant conductor should be 
actively conducting. Experimentally he was 
asked to direct one act of Die Walkiire in full 
dress rehearsal. With the final chord, the Met- 
ropolitan Orchestra—a hard-to-please group 
if ever there was one—and the artists on the 
stage all rose and applauded. On the strength 
of this and his obvious ability in all the as- 
pects of opera conducting, he was assigned to 
conduct the actual Die Walkiire performance 
the following Saturday. Said Lawrence Gil- 
man in the New York Herald Tribune of this 
performance on January 21, 1938, “They saw 
an astonishingly boyish figure, short, small 
of build, graceful, with one or two of the fa- 
miliar gestures of his great master, Tosca- 
nini. Though he wiped his brow occasionally 
with his handkerchief, he soon made it evi- 
dent that he was entirely at home.” Gilman 
spoke also of Leinsdorf’s “remarkable musi- 
cal memory,” his “clear and intelligible” beat, 
and his “music feeling, taste and authority.” 

In 1938 he also began his conductorships 
of the San Francisco Opera, teeing off, as 
chance would have it, with his favorite opera, 
Pelléas and Meélisande. 

Then came the iilness of Artur Bodanzky, 
during the progress of which more and more 
work devolved on Leinsdorf. On November 
23, 1939, Bodanzky passed away. .Soon after, 
Leinsdorf was given the directorship of the 
entire Metropolitan German opera repertoire. 


Two “Luckies” 


To have this twenty-seven-year-old man sud- 
denly fall heir to the principal conductorial 
post at the Metropolitan and acquit himself 
with honor therein was quite as spectacular 
an achievement in the world of music as the 
feat of Lindbergh spanning the ocean in solo 
flight twelve years before had been’ in the 
field of aviation. Curiously, both these 
“luckies” were born on February 4: both 
married wives named “Anne,” and this at 
the climax of their early careers (Leinsdorf 
in August, 1939), and both have been par- 
ticularly happy in their families. Leinsdorf’s 
wife, his three sons and two daughters are 
his pride and delight. 

Another Lindbergh - Leinsdorf _ parallel: 
through all the excitement, the young con- 
ductor remained as calm, collected and philo- 
sophical as had the young aviator after his 
flight. This attitude was even more note- 
worthy in Leinsdorf’s case, since he became 
the butt of adverse criticism as well as the 
subject for exaggerated praise. He took both 
approaches in stride. “No one in public life 
can escape unpleasantness,” he said. “It’s as 





much a part of the profession as a full-diess 
suit . . . I have no intention of becoming a 
nervous wreck.” 

So he conducted, and conducted with sense 
and insight, while music critics held a field 
day, while letters from Metropolitan subse rib- 
ers stuffed the mailboxes and arguments 
flared in foyers and dressing rooms. It is to 
be recorded that both the box office and 
artistic standards held their own at the Me+- 
ropolitan, and that, before the 1939-40 sea- 
son ended, it was evident that the young :nan 
had made good. As time went on—he was 
there during seven separate seasons all told 
—the furor died down. It looked as though 
Leinsdorf were to become a fixture at the 
Metropolitan. 


Urge to Expand 


But the prophets again reckoned without 
their man. With that characteristic “give me 
room” gesture of his, Leinsdorf was yearaing 
for a wider variety of musical experience. 
He disliked being typed as a “Wagnerian 
specialist.” Besides, there was the vast syin- 
phonic literature which he longed to explore. 
He believes that “in symphony conducting 
the conductor is a larger percentage of the 
show than in opera. There is not the visual 
to fall back on and therefore one’s resources 
must be richer, bigger.” 

So when in 1943 the Cleveland Orchestra 
invited him to be their conductor, Leinsdorf 
lent a willing ear. It was not in the books, 
however, for him to establish himself in that 
city. In his second week there he received a 
notification from the United States Army, and 
was shortly after inducted therein. After a 
medical discharge in September, 1944— 
Cleveland had already lined up guest con- 
ductors for that year—he spent two seasons 
guesting with the orchestras of Havana, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis and the Metro- 
politan Opera. 

During this and subsequent years, “emer- 
gency” remained Leinsdorf’s steadfast friend. 
In the summer of 1946, when he went to Eng- 
land to conduct the London Philharmonic, 
the regular conductor was suddenly taken ill. 
The result: instead of conducting the sched- 
uled eight concerts, he conducted twenty, 
touring with the orchestra through England, 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Such roaming has never ceased to be part 
of Leinsdorf’s annual program, and, given 
his special cast of mind, probably never will 
cease to be. In 1947, the year he became 
conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic, he 
made a European tour which included six- 
teen appearances with the Vienna State Opera 
and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchesira., as 
well as concerts at the Hague, with the Dutch 
Radio in Hilversum, and with the Royal Or- 
chestra in Copenhagen. He was guest con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Opera Company 
in 1948, 1951 and 1955—in the latter season 
he presented Sir William Walton’s ‘‘riolus 
and Cressida in its American premiere —with 
the NBC Symphony in 1948, 1949, 1950 and 
1954, with the Pittsburgh Symphony in 1948, 
with the Cincinnati Symphony in 1951 and 
at the Hollywood Bowl in 1949, 195], 1952 
and 1953. In the 1952-53 season alone, in 
addition to fourteen regular concerts with the 
Rochester Philharmonic and touring with the 
orchestra, he globe-trotted by land, sea and 
air to conduct thirty concerts in Asia, Europe 
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and America. He appeared with the Tel Aviv 
Philharmonic, the Philharmonic Orkest of 
Radio Netherlands, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in Robin Hood Dell, the Concertgebouw 
in Amsterdam, besides conducting a series of 
eight concerts and broadcasts with the San 
Francisco Symphony. 

The 1952-53 season was a rich one in other 
aspects, too. He was given an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of music at Rutgers University 
and was elected president of the International 
Music Institute, succeeding Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. 


Widened Scope 


Leinsdorf’s tenure of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic podium has meant for that orches- 
tra more tours, more recordings, a longer 
season. It has meant, too, the presence of a 
conductor who understands and can use to 
fullest advantage the special assets of this 
very special city. For in Rochester there is 
a vast interweaving of musical effort. The 
hub of the huge revolving wheel is the Roch- 
ester Civic Music Association, numbering 
more than 13,000 subscribers and described 
as the world’s largest community organiza- 
tion. Yearly it raises money to underwrite 
not only the expenses of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, but also of the Rochester Pops 
Orchestra, as well as of special events such 
as community operas, educational artists’ 
concerts, the Metropolitan Opera visits and 
children’s plays presented annually in the 
Eastman Theatre. 

The Rochester Philharmonic which ante- 
dates the Association by five years, was 
formed largely as an adjunct to the Eastman 
Theatre in 1922. However, not until 1929, 
when the orchestra was taken under the wing 
of the Association, did it begin to flourish. 
During its first eight seasons, Albert Coates 
and Eugene Goossens conducted it. In the 
Fall of 1936, José Iturbi took over, and, in 
1947, Leinsdorf. 

Because of the pervading influence of the 
Eastman School in Rochester, there are many 
interweavings between school and orchestra. 
Many of the first-desk players are given im- 
portant positions on the faculty of the East- 
man School. These virtuosi serve to attract 
to the school students of superior attainments, 
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who in turn, on graduating, provide the or- 
chestra with some extraordinarily capable 
young instrumentalists. Also, the Eastman 
School and the Civic Music Association co- 
operate in the presentation of a semi-annual 
Festival of American Music, in which Amer- 
ican composers have a chance to hear their 
symphonic works with the Rochester Philhar- 
monic as a performing unit. 

Leinsdorf has shown himself particularly 
able to use the opportunities afforded him in 
Rochester to the advantage both of that city 
and of music. Fortunately, his recent appoint- 
ment as general director of the New York 
City Opera Company will not deprive Roch- 
ester of her conductor, for a time, at least. He 
will lead the majority of concerts to be per- 
formed by the Rochester Civic Orchestra in 
the 1956-57 season. 

His plans for his work at the City Center, 
incidentally, have already been announced: 
“more performances of fewer operas, fewer 
singers with more work for each, and fewer 
conductors, each with more authority over his 
own productions.” He hopes also to give regu- 
lar student performances at the City Center, 
possibly in cooperation with the Board of 
Education. 

He plans to continue his orchestra conduct- 
ing in so far as his duties with the opera 
company will permit. He already has accepted 
engagements for next season with the Amster- 
dam Concertgebouw Orchestra, the Orches- 
tra of Radio Italiana, Turin, and the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic. 

With all his activities as conductor of major 
symphony orchestras and of opera, Leinsdorf 
still finds time to make some very keen obser- 
vations on musical life in America. These 
have appeared in several of our national 
magazines. We quote from one particularly 
pertinent to the times: 


The Overdose 


“It is the extremes that are alarming,” he 
notes, in the magazine “High Fidelity” for 
January-February, 1954. “One can shave in 
the morning with Haydn and Handel; one 
can eat lunch with Mozart and Mahler; and 
all day long one can gorge oneself on any of 
the several great B’s. I don’t see how such 
music cannot be lowered in value by being 





Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, Erich Leinsdorf, conductor 





so promiscuously available. This over-read 
availability comes only from records; apj 
since there are a good many records of 
very high quality, the so-called live mus; 
making of the concert stage has quite , 





















struggle ... Sooner or later the technigf = 
improvement of record-playing will becom FRAN 
tiresome as the only novelty; we have mak 

great progress from the original horn of th Pre 
nice dog on the old HMV label (78, 3313 * ° 
45, vinylite, shellac, tape, film and what not): Local 
there will be more improvements as ther and 
should be (hydromatic, air-conditioned ang ™ Ce 
six-dimensional sounds, if you please), by °° 
technical improvements cannot replace thi *®Y 
basic raison d’etre of any device, apparaty New . 
or gadget. The 3-D movie will not improv # his 
a bad story; and the best reproduction wil "ete 
not create a tenth Beethoven symphony; tha lor th 
has to remain the precinct of old-fashioned dinne 
kind of work—with pencil, or pen and paper,” — 
The Conductor's Role Jersey 

He has some pretty firm ideas about the 1919 | 
conductor’s role, too. He believes that th Pave: 
largest part of the conductors’ working live thortl) 
“should be spent in freedom from busines, band. 
in freedom from administration, in freedom ind le 
from the worries of promotion, advertising family 
box office, luncheons, dinners, meetings . he de 
The young men who come up today seem tom €¢T 
me to be executives with a side endeavor of In 
conducting. That proportion must be rw with r 
versed if we are to expect talents of any hter t 
consequence to mature and develop into grea util | 
masters who will be able to take over th @t@0 
musical reins of this country.”* circuit 
But when ene asks Leinsdorf what exactly bers ¢ 
is the role of the conductor, he laughs and, Cedar 
in lieu of answer, tells a story. “A few months Mr. D, 
ago I played with a group of star performg © the 
ers,” he says—‘“a small group, about ten off ™@"Y 

them. After I had finished rehearsing themg "5 a" 
in a difficult modern piece, the bassoonis ®@'S L 

spoke up, a bit wonderingly. mn N 
“*That piece can really be played only which 
with a conductor,’ he said. 1946 I 
“ ‘Now at last,’ I told him, ‘I know m@ #lon ¢ 

existence is not in vain.’ ” New Ji 

—Hope Stoddard. § ®perate 

Shintiin Ferry. 

*“The Education of a Young Conductor,” published in “Th 

Atlantic Monthly” for July, 1954. CHARI 
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years. He was a delegate to the 
St. Petersburg and Houston Con- 
ventions of the Federation. 

Mr. Emmel was a member of the 
staff of radio station KOIN for ten 
years, musical director at KPOJ 
for three years and for two years 
at KEX. He had also served as 
musical director at KLOR-TV. He 
was organist at the All Saints 
Episcopal Church. A John Emmel 
Memorial.Fund has been started 
to be used to light the outside 
cross on the new church building. 


CARL HALL DEWEY 


Carl Hall Dewey, a life member 
of Local 303, Lansing, Michigan, 





passed away on July 24, 1955, at 
the age of seventy-nine. He joined 
Local 303 on January 12, 1915, 
and served as its secretary-treas- 
urer for thirty-three consecutive 
years, resigning in December, 
1949, because of failing health. 
Mr. Dewey was born in the Jast 
and was active in a number ‘of 
musical organizations there before 
coming to Michigan. In addition 
to being an accomplished trurapet - 
player, he was a professional band 
director. He was a former con- 
ductor of the 119th Field Artillery 


-Band and the Reo Motor Car Com- 


pany Band of Lansing. Surviving 
is his wife, Hannah G. Dewey. 
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becom pRANK B. DAILEY the Saladin Temple Shrine Band 
. oe Frank B. Dailey, former mem- in Grand Rapids. 
33 1, ber of the board of directors of 
at not): local 16, Newark, New Jersey, JOHN C. EMMEL 
as then and owner of The Meadowbrook 7 fF et 
ned in Cedar Grove, New Jersey, for John ee mmel, forty-eight, 
se), bug ver twenty-five years, passed passed awa) recently after an ill- 
ace thig may February 27 in Montclair, me two months. He was a 
pparatus New Jersey. He had been stricken a er . Local 7, Portland, 
improve at his office at The Meadow brook ee laving serv ed as vice- 
ion wily "here he was making preparations Presi ent of this local for eight 
ny; tha lor the golden achievement award 
shionell dinner of the Radio Corporation 
paper.” of America. He was fifty-five. 
A native of Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, Mr. Dailey graduated in 
out th 1919 from Seton Hall College. He 
hat th Played in the college orchestra and 
ne lives shortly thereafter organized a 
usines§ band. His father died in 1920 
Treedoniy ind left him at the head of a large 
ortising lamily. It was at this point that 
es he decided to make music his 
anes tareer. 
all . In 1921 he and his band went 
be reg With radio station WJZ. Two years : 
of anv Bter they pore ete bey then like a 
, ore until 1930 the band played at res- | ; ; 
nae laurants, hotels and the vaudeville stradivarius 
tircuit. In 1930, with four mem- | 
exact bers of his band, he bought the | 
hs ang Cedar Grove club. Around 1936 | 
month Mr. Dailey brought famous bands | 
orform™ © the spot and gave starts to | 
ten of many of the nation’s top orches- | 
o themiy "as and vocalists. During the war_ | 
soonis years he opened the Terrace Room | 
in Newark’s Mosque Theater, 
d only Which he operated until 1945. In | 
1946 he also took over the oper- | 
»w my tion of the Ivanhoe in Irvington, 
New Jersey, and at various times 
lard. @ ‘erated the Sherbrook in Little 
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CHARLES A. WEBER 

Charles A. Weber, a member of 
Local 594, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
passed away on January 15. He 
Was sixty years old. 







Born June 9, 1895, in Bridge- 
fon, New Jersey, he studied the 


tello at the Philadelphia Conser- 
Yatory of Music, but made his 
mark mainly with the saxophone. 
He played with several bands in 
Philadelphia, including the Phila- 
tlphia Municipal Band. In 1918 
Mr. Weber joined Sousa’s Band. 
Since coming to Battle Creek in 
1932, he had served as band di- 
feetor at the Union City, Tekon- 

W. K. Kellogg Consolidated 
Agricultural, Pennfield, Calhoun 

icultural and Starr Common- 
Wealth schools. Mr. Weber also 
flayed in the Battle Creek Sym- 
phony, the Kellogg, Postum, Ex- 
thange Club and Skidmore Rec- 
teation bands in Battle Creek, and 
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CAPT. PHILIP EGNER 

Capt. Philip Egner, a member 
of Local 16, Newark, New Jersey, 
died of a heart attack on February 
3. He was eighty-five years old. 

Born in New York, Capt. Egner 
began studying music at the age 
of six. At sixteen he played eight 
instruments and led a twenty-six- 
piece orchestra at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. In his early twenties 
he played with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony under Walter 
Damrosch and with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association Orchestra 
under Anton Seidl. In 1898 he 
joined the Army as a bandmaster 
and served three years in the Phil- 
ippines as leader of the 17th In- 
fantry Band. In 1909 he was ap- 
pointed a civilian music instructor 
at West Point, a position he held 
until his retirement from West 
Point in 1934. 

Capt. Egner was a composer of 
many songs, principally marches. 
Included among them was the 
West Point football song, “On, 
Brave Old Army Team.” 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 

In the death of Edwin Franko 
Goldman in New York City on 
February 21, the concert band 
world lost one of its most valuable 
conductors. The famous band 
leader, a member of Local 802, 
was seventy-eight years old. 

From 1918 to 1955, Dr. Gold- 
man directed his band in various 
parks of New York City in three 
months of summer concerts. He 
was proud of the fact that he had 
never missed a performance. As 
founder and honorary life presi- 
dent of the American Bandmasters 
Association he traveled across the 
nation conducting student bands 
and lecturing on band technique. 

Born in Louisville, Kentucky, 
Dr. Goldman, at fifteen, won a 
scholarship to the National Con- 
servatory of Music in New York 
City, where he studied composition 
with Dvorak. A year later he be- 
gan cornet study, first with Jules 
Levy and then with Carl Sobst. 
He was only seventeen when he 
joined the Metropolitan Opera. 

In 1911 he organized the New 
York Military Band. By 1918, 
when the outdoor series at Colum- 
bia began, the organization had 
become known as the Goldman 
Barid. From 1918 to 1924 Dr. 
Goldman himself raised the money 
to make the concerts possible. 
From 1925 the Daniel and Flor- 
ence Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation has underwritten the con- 
certs as a gift to the people of 
New York. In 1922 city officials 
made available the Mall in Cen- 
tral Park. Since 1926 the band 
has divided its concerts between 
Central Park and Prospect Park 
in Brooklyn. 
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JOHN SULAN Nationally noted accordionist 
of TV and Radio fame has found SANO best in hi: 
experience as a top club entertainer. 
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It’s difficult to escape this necessary evil. However, if the student 
is going to work on them, don’t use speed as the main objective. Of 
greater importance, I believe, is to get the individual to make all the 


ones uniform and to connect when playing under and over. Talking ' as : 
of getting the thumb under, another desirable practice is to develop .  ncenttl 
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he flexibility of the thumb. If this digit is kept rigid, the entire hand 
must be moved rather than merely the thumb. If there’s stiffness at 
he start, it will disappear with practice. The student must be patient 
ind wait for the results to occur. The usual student is quite concerned 
wer the study of the left-hand scale. Actually, I believe he is overly 
eoncerned about this. For one thing, the left-hand scale is the same in 2 ; 
dlkeys (that is, the fingering is). Once the pattern is mastered, the 2 Bieta 
sudent’s worries are more or less over. Invariably, when the student tre Song 

isplaying a scale with two hands, he becomes so engrossed in taking + AAU Ta Oue Collection! 


tare in his left hand that he neglects the right hand. I oftentimes rss 
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hand keyboard because there he actually has to play every flat and 
tharp and the fingerings vary, particularly in the flat keys. 
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R! fact, it’s a good policy when playing repeated tones (whether they 
le executed slowly or rapidly) to change the finger, if possible. 
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this principle isn’t followed, the tendency with many is not to make 
definite break and, consequently, the player is producing a tied note 
here one is not indicated. 
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Generally speaking, most skips of an octave should be made from ame pee 
le two extremes on the hand: the thumb and the fifth finger. Pianists a jon (aeanen = ge ong pe fp H 
ind the stretch on the accordion a nuisance since the distance on the . ‘y | | 
no keyboard is greater than that on the accordion keyboard. 
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Visualize and feel about the black keys to erase any doubts that you 
may have. In fingering the chromatic octaves, it is customary to vary 
the top of the octave fingering and keep the lower finger constant thus: 


5 «—@— Melody connects 
l~e— Best we can do 








The reasoning here is to connect the upper tone as much as possible 
in some sort of a legato manner (and the upper tone would stand out 
as the melodic tone). The poor thumb is left to do as well as it can 
and simulate (or shall we say, “fake”) a legato on the bottom. We 
cannot connect both tones; so it is better to connect one rather than 
none at all. Many in the field don’t like to play octaves on the accor- 
dion. Their reasoning is that the shifts can add octaves to a tone when 
desired. That is all good and well when playing with most of the 
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though, it’s an idea to think about.) 





reeds sounding. However, when one is playing with one particulg 
reed with its own quality, one is forced to play octaves with the ha 
where they are necessary or required. (I don’t know of any stod 
model accordions with the same reed and quality spaced in octaves § 


Arpeggios 


The importance of playing arpeggios is to spell out the chord anj 
acquaint the player where the larger interval of the fourth occurs (thaj 
is, in minor and major arpeggios). The equidistant spacings of th 
dominant and diminished chords aren’t quite as important. Practi¢ 
of this sort will simplify the fingering of triads. We’re all individuak 
particularly when fingering chords. To some “3” is easier than “4? 
A little more work on arpeggios will make such matters a little mor 
uniform and then indicated chord fingerings could be a bit mor 


(Continued on page forty-six) 
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Vis know top pro 
accordionists Joe Biviano, Tony 
Mecca and Dom Frontierre for 
their fine radio, TV, movie and 
record performances. 

These great musicians call 
their ELDORADO accordions (custom-built by La 
Tosca) “‘a superb artist’s instrument — unsurpassed 
in beauty and performance.” 

Play an ELDORADO yourself. Notice the rich, 
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balanced tone; instantaneous response; complete 
absence of mechanical noise. And the ELDORADO 
looks as beautiful as it sounds. It’s the finest 


investment you can make. 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co., Dept. IM-456 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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WOLFE TAYNE is the well 


known saxophonist with Ray: & his owr 
mond Scott on “Your Hit & to diag 
Parade”. He makes these fine & those p, 
custom grade French reeds in his ki abe 

Ippin; 


own factory, with an all new 

special cut. Discover the differ- It 

ence. Try Wolfe Tayne Reeds @ ation o 
At your dealer’s — or order 

direct if dealer cannot supply. 


Clarinet 25¢ + Alto Sax 35¢ 
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Sole International Distributor: As 
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By SOL BABITZ 


ON AVOIDING EXCESSIVE ROUTINE IN TEACHING 


Excessive routine is one of the deadliest dangers in teaching, 
resulting not only in bored pupils but bored teachers as well. When 
the teacher is listening to the same piece for the thousandth time he 
is the victim of his own routine, and when all he can say after hear- 
ing this piece is “Take the next page,” he has reduced himself to an 
Gutomaton. 
| The chief advantage of private teaching is adaptation to the needs 
of the individual student, yet it is in private teaching that mere routine 
M@iten rules and individual needs are not met. 
>» The teacher who decides to break with routine can begin by 
Thanging his attitude toward the book. He must stop thinking of 
himself as a means of transferring the book to the pupil and instead 
think of the pages of the book as material to be used for conveying 
his own ideas. Instead of taking the “next page” the teacher must try 
to diagnose the condition of the student at the lesson and select only 
those pages which seem designed to meet that need—even if this means 


n his . ‘ ‘ 

new @ ‘ipping a page or going to the end of the book. 

iffer- It is precisely in page skipping that the progress of each gener- 
eeds @ ation over the preceding one is measured. 

order 

aly. 


Developing Teacher and Student Initiative 


Once the student is aware that the march of pages is not an in- 
witable procession but subject to skips and surprises, he will acquire 
asense of adventure and an awareness of a challenge to harder work. 

As for the teacher, the acquiring of new material will force him 
fo be more alert than when he is teaching the same old stuff. His 
"wn progress as a teacher will also increase. 

Letting the student select his own piece on occasion is another 
good way to break with routine. The student gets a feeling of respon- 
sibility and, if the piece is new to the teacher as well, the student can 
learn much by observing how the teacher, with his superior experi- 
ence, tackles a new work for the first time. 

Another excellent device is to assign a piece to a student and ask 
him to perfect it by himself without help or advice from anyone. 
Confronted with a problem of independent study, his individuality 
will develop and become more apparent than in any other way. True, 
many corrections may be necessary as a result of this assignment but 
they will be on a higher level than in an ordinary assignment, and 
the student’s weaknesses will also be more exposed. The gain in self- 
confidence will, of course, be enormous. 

These and other methods may all be used to avoid the danger of 
excessive routine. Leschetizky, the great piano teacher, always in- 
sisted that he had no method. Of course not all teachers are capable, 
like him, of improvising lessons out of conversation and tobacco smoke, 
but we can learn from him that a good teacher’s method must contain 
& certain element of lack-of-method, if it is to avoid the deadening 
elect of routine as symbolized by those depressing words: “Take the 
N next page.” 
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On any guitar, you’re a winner when you use 
GIBSON STRINGS... try a set today and hear 
the difference. 






Gibson, Inc. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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MAKE USE OF bb ts OLD MOUTHPIECES 


WOODWIND'S FAMOUS REFACING SERVICE 





Woodwind'’s mouthpiece experts, all speciolists in 
the design and fact of thpi . con 
moke your ovtdated, ynusable mouthpieces . . . 
usable and modern! 















They work with precision machinery and instru- 
ments, accurate to one tenth of 1/1000th of an 
inch, to make every refacing job o perfect one. } 















Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Re- 
gardiess of the make, regardless of its age, our 
refacing experts can make it os good os new... 
in some cases achieving a result that almost 
equals a Woodwind thpiece, d dent of 
course upon the quality of the brand on in, 
















by George Lawrence Stone 
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REFACING ANY RUBBER THE BREAKFAST CALL Bt 

= ei ae The same Philadelphia brother for whom I prepared the tran Hl 

¥ scribed version of “The Three Camps,” which appeared in the No- R 
: REFACING ANY METAL vember issue, now asks if I can clear out the cobwebs in his mind 

| OR GLASS MOUTHPIECE regarding the commonly accepted way of executing “The Breakfast Ui 

i” $35.00 Call.” Here goes, to the best of my ability. - 

' The “Breakfast Call” is another fife and drum number from “The sy: 

} ay pe eh Camp Duty” of the United States Army which, like “The Three ro 

NOTE: When sendi thpieces for refac- Camps,” appears in various versions throughout drumming literature, i 

ing, please furnish complete instructions re- To be sure, the fife and drum no longer occupy a part in regular pie 

' ae uae eS peor army duty, but these two, combined, were important instruments ~* 
j you wish to have copied. Sse oh wat too indeed during early war times. Then the various army duties of the 
nT tectinamne boomoon, oo day were for the most part (and by Government authorization) pre 
sia‘ ieatie asin aA dades ad ail os, euuaity lh.sioe ceded by appropriate fife and drum signals. 
j qeovthpiece problems.) For instance, there was “The Church Call,” by which the mus: 
' cians summoned the soldiers to church services. Then there was the 
My . ‘ “Water Call,” “Wood Call,” “Retreat,” “Long Roll” or “Genera 
, V for W f Mtn Company Alarm,” and “Hail to the Chief,” which a Hi and still is the 

; musical salute to the President, the General, and, in certain instances, 
DEPT. B-456, 601 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. other dignitaries. Going from the heights to the depths, there wa 

“The Rogue’s March,” played to drum out soldiers deemed unworthy \ 





to remain in. the service. 

























































































; “The Dinner Call” was Seng to call the boys to the mid-day os 
meal, while “The Breakfast Call” (“Peas upon a Trencher”) served 
GUITAR TEACHERS! P ii 
? as a summons to breakfast and, in case an evening meal was servel, ha 
to supper. (It is interesting, in a mean-minded way, to speculate o syst 
; what might have happened in one of the old army camps if som tha 
K € & ppe y Pp trul 
4 HOD FOR THE mischievous scoundrel were to have hidden the fifes and broken th saa 
METHODS drumheads just before a mealtime. ) peri 
b “The Breakfast Call” is shown below as it appears in one of it _ 
° ppe ing. 
textbook versions: cite 
: a Eee BREAKFAST CALL. ~~ 
t In this series of books will be found t j t © 
ets qucteal Wsavetere aise unamhaed tat = (SUPPER CALL.) skit 
: GUITARIST OF TOMORROW. pllero = , 
f — Inspection Cordially Welcomed — ei P+S: 
t wet! Debco Music Sales 3 25."13 °ne i GE en — wes 
. Cree as —= — 
r DRUM FF = zeta iss zee P-S-S-S- 
r . pc oa 7@ ve oa ee @& 5 
| a , 
} 
Stee TeicSee = Z 
——$_— A 
\ he | i 
‘ | Ta. See 
ia = = Lai *- z= os J 
} ——— a z 
t 
pS itSiairSe : a ee Seg Patro 
— z ee ee) oe = = == 
Z SCHERL & ROTH Inc. « Cleveland, Ohio eo ye "ets te ® — ti : I 
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OOPS—~pardon us—of 
Course you like 900d music, 
What we meant was. 


DO You time 
music To 
SOUND Goon (or WELL) 


NOW! YOU CAN 


BUILD A MAGNIFICENT 
HI-Fl SPEAKER SYSTEM 


Right in your own home 
















University’s sensational P*S-E* (Pro- 
gressive Speaker Expansion plan) 
makes it so easy to build a speaker 
system custom-made for your living 
room, kitchen or play room. Do you 
want to build a speaker enclosure for 
a corner, a wall, inside an existing 


piece of furniture - «, 







to fit any space 
requirements? 









ALL THESE SPEAKER PROBLEMS ARE 
SOLVED BY UNIVERSITY'S P-S-E- 


Yes! this revolutionary plan shows 
you how to start a simple speaker 
system, build on it later and be sure 
that it never becomes obsolete. It is 
truly remarkable! In short, you 
achieve a personal system far su- 
perior to most on the commercial 
market today, at a tremendous sav- 
ing. The entire “Hi-Fi world is ex- 
cited about University’s great ad- 
vance in speaker development. Easy 
to follow instructions, called TECHNI- 
GRAMS (requiring no special technical 
skill) are available FREE. 

Send for FREE literature about 
P*S*E* — the fascinating, pleasure- 
rewarding plan created exclusively 
by University. 





P-S-$-S-T! Learn more with our free literature! } 








the rudimental experts who had rather be right (drummistically ) than| 
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Here, as in “The Three Camps,” this call is streamlined into the 
ternary pattern of 12/8, which permits the beats of the single drags, 
short rolls and singles to follow one another with rhythmic regularity. 
The accents are to be well marked, with added stress on the two notes 
carrying the accent marks pointing south. A definite contrast be- 
tween the power of blows (grace-notes struck softly, normal notes, 
louder, accented ones, louder still) must be maintained and, of course, 
the doubled grace-notes must be produced by tap-and-rebound, not 
by buzzes. 

Some of the calls of “The Camp Duty” are very effective in 
rudimental soloing, either with or without the fife and, aside from 
this, they afford valuable practice material either on the pad or the 
drum. They are good conditioners. 

If the Philadelphia brother wonders how I justify the apparent 
lack of enmeshment between the dotted rhythm of the fife in 2/4 and 
the ternary rhythm of the drum in 12/8, I am going to step around 
this one gently with the statement that I have heard many a top-notch 
rudimental fifer follow the line of least resistance in music of this sort 
and streamline his notes into the pattern set by the drummer. Such 
streamlining in the case of “The Breakfast Call” is indicated in the 
excerpt below: 


Fife 











Drum 


After all, there’s no more liberty taken here than in many forms 
of modern dance and concert idiom, in which the players don’t pre- 
tend to maintain exact notational values. 


Kettledrums, Alias Tympani 


Another Philadelphian inquires about tympani. 
First of all, the term tympani is plural; tympano is singular, and 
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Please send me information on how 1! 
can build it myself and save money. 
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tympanum, so far as applied to percussion instruments, refers to the 
membrane—the skin drumhead. 

The noisy noise which annoys you when you change the pitch of 
a kettle is due to the friction of the head as it moves over the shell 
edge of that kettle. The shell edge collects dust and dirt and, since 
the drumhead is hard dry, this combination may produce a squeak 
while tuning. Actually, this is not a noisy process in a modern in- 
strument; but if and when it occurs during a soft muted orchestral 
passage, when a solo violin or some reed instrument may be carry- 
ing the melodic line, it is apt to sound to the sensitive, trained ear 
like a battle scene on TV. 

Take the heads off your kettles once in a while: clean the shell 
edges with a dry rag; then apply some good lubricant, such as lanolin, 
which may be obtained at any drug store. Apply a very light coat of 
lanolin, by the way. 





Following is the version of the drum part favored by many of| 
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Manufacturers of 
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@ Beautiful 








™™ @ Authentic 
tartans— 
basic colors: 
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_ @ New, slim- 
line lapel. 
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colors: 
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@ Classic 
Blazer, 2 or 


3 button, 
vent bak. 
@ Fine fabrics. 
100% pure 
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flannel, 


@ Special 
colors avail- 
able for 

large 

groups, 


$27.90 
Also BLAZER STRIPES — Bold or Ivy 
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Supplied With All Jackets 
Sizes: 34-46 
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Order Now— 


Or Send for Swatches Desirec! 











(Continued on page forty-six) 
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GREAT MUSICAL REPUTATIONS 
ARE BUILT WITH SELMER 


PER EC are Tee 





Positive proof— [ 
You'll play better with a ¢ mer 
We don’t say that playing a Selmer wil] make you an overnight 
sensation. But it will do more for your talent, technique, and reputation 
than any other horn. No question about it. That’s why so many top-drawer 
sax stars—actually more than 80% of them—play Selmer. Never has 
there been a sax with such superb intonation, such vibrant tone, and 
carrying power; nor one so easy to handle and so comfortable to 
play. Try the new Mark VI as soon as you can—see if you don’t agree: 
You'll play better with a Selmer! 


SelMUT civrer, indione—dept. 41 
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Symphony and Opera 


William Schumann’s Song of Freedom, Creston’s Symphony No. 5 and 
Villa Lobos’ Choros No. 10. After the concert they returned to Wash- 
ington . . . For the twenty-first year a group totaling over 360 students 
and townspeople of Oneonta, New York, traveled 200 miles from up- 
date New York for a weekend of plays and concerts by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. This trek was under the supervision of John 
|. Wilsbach, chairman of the music department of the State University 
Teachers College in Oneonta. The group journeyed to New York for 
three weekends: March 9-11, March 16-18, and March 23-25. High- 
lights of each weekend was a visit to the Sunday afternoon concert of 
the Philharmonic: on March 11 to hear the Mozart Requiem conducted 
by Bruno Walter; on March 18 in a program conducted by Guido Can- 
eli, with Wilhelm Backhaus, soloist; and on March 25, when Walter 
Gieseking was soloist in the Beethoven Emperor Concerto with Cantelli 
wain conducting. 


Byron Janis was soloist with the Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony at the final subscription concert of its season, 
April 3. The Philadelphia Orchestra presented a “Serkin 
festival” in March, with Rudolf Serkin appearing in four separate 
concerts at the Academy of Music there. Eugene Ormandy conducted 
il four programs . . . Noel Coward was guest narrator at the final 
non-subscription concert of the New York Philharmonic, conducted 
by Andre Kostelanetz, April 7. Mr. Coward narrated the satiric verses 
which Ogden Nash wrote to accompany Saint-Saéns’ Carnival of the 
Animals . . . Dame Myra Hess, pianist, and Isaac Stern, violinist, will 
join forces in a benefit concert to be presented on April 16 as a tribute 
lo the ninetieth anniversary year of David Mannes, founder of the 
Mannes College of Music, New York. The concert will take place at 
ihe Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, where for thirty years David Mannes conducted free concerts 
vhich were heard by more than a million and a half New Yorkers 
. Sigurd Rascher, saxophone virtuoso, was soloist with the Pasa- 
dena Symphony Orchestra on March 18. Richard Lert conducted. 


SOLOISTS 


Pierre Monteux, Eleazar de Carvalho, Lukas Foss, Leonard 
C(UESTS Bernstein and Richard Burgin will be guest conductors of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra for the Berkshire Festival 
it Tanglewood in Lenox, Massachusetts, this Summer. Charles Munch 
will be the regular conductor of the festival, which will run from 
july 4 through August 12 . . . Reginald Stewart, Director of Balti- 


more’s Peabody Conservatory of Music, has been engaged for a num- 
her of guest conducting appearances this Summer in widely separated 
corners of the globe. In early July he will conduct the Philharmonia 
Orchestra in Festival Hall, London, with Benno Moiseiwitch as solo- 
ist. Then he will return to Canada for three concerts at the Stratford 








Milwaukee Pops Orchestra, John Anello, musical director 





Festival, after which he will go to Geneva to conduct the Suisse- 
Romande and then to Athens, Greece, for a return engagement with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. 


At the closing concert of its season, April 17, the 
CURTAIN CALLS Nashville (Tennessee) Symphony will present tie 

opera Carmen in concert form. Guy Taylor is 
the orchestra’s conductor . . . Gianni Lazeri of Parma, Italy, has been 
named the new chorus director of the San Francisco Opera Company 
. . . The Central Opera Service held a two-day working conference 
in New York on March 16 and 17. The discussions covered repertoive, 
opera over TV, regional touring, careers, personnel, finance, publicity, 
sets and costumes, acting and translations. This organization has jor 
its purpose to provide a central office for exchange among member 
companies of information of mutual artistic and economic benefit . . . 
Rolf Liebermann’s new opera, The School for Wives, was given its 
first New York production on April 11 during the Spring season of 
the New York City Opera Company. It will be repeated on April 15. 
The School for Wives, third opera from the pen of the Swiss com- 
poser, was commissioned by the Louisville (Kentucky) Orchestra with 
funds made available by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
had its world premiere in Louisville, December 3, 1955 . . . Moritz 
Bomhard, director of the Kentucky Opera Association, who was both 
conductor and stage director there, was also stage director for the 
New York production . . . The Kansas City Philharmonic presented 
its annual opera festival in March. This included two performances 
of The Marriage of Figaro and two of Rigoletto. Hans Schwieger was 
the conductor, and the stage director, John Newfield . . . Six native 
American singers made their debut during the Spring season, just 
ended, of the New York City Opera Company. They are Beverly 
Bower, Marilyn Hunter, Mignon Dunn, Howard Fried, James Farrar 
and William Pickett, and their birthplaces are, respectively: Olean 
(New York), Boston, Memphis, New York City, St. Louis and Dallas, 


Leon Barzin has been appointed artistic director 
APPOINTMENTS of the Symphony of the Air. He will hold this 

position in addition to his work as musical direc- 
tor of the National Orchestral Association . . . Two American com- 
posers have been added to the faculty for the summer session of the 
Eastman School of Music: Alan Hovhaness and Kent Kennan... 
Eduard van Beinum has been engaged as conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, his duties to begin in January, 1957... 
Antal Dorati has been re-engaged as conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony. His title will henceforth be “musical director” . . . John 
Barnett has been appointed director of the Pacific Coast Music Festi- 
vals to be held in late June, 1956 and 1957 . . . Emerson Buckley has 
been appointed musical director of the Central City Opera House 
Association for the coming summer festival, June 30 to July 28... 
Phil Hart has been named assistant manager of the Chicago $ym- 
phony. He was formerly manager of the Portland Symphony .. . 
Jan Behr, Metropolitan Opera House assistant conductor, has heen 
named musical director of the 1956 Aspen (Colo.) Music School’s 
Opera Studio. 















GUIDE TO ACCORDION PLAYING — 


(Continued from page forty) 














In transcribing many piano works, one often runs into passage 
where the accompaniment calls for measures and measures of arpe 
gios. Due to our limited left hand tonal range, such things are 
possible on the left hand. If the melody isn’t too complicated, 
accordionist usually rearranges the work and plays the melody in # 
left hand and the arpeggios on the right hand. For this reason alon 
it is advisable to do more work on arpeggios. 

Phrasing will determine much of what is done with fingerig 
In fact, phrasing is fifty per cent fingering. For example, here @ 
instances where fingering will make the desired connections: 















Right in our own cane fields, located 
in the heart of sunny Southern 
France, the golden cane is 
selected and processed .... 
choice stalks are rushed to our 
huge Paris factory. 
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Here, under the expert guidance 
of skilled craftsmen who use 

precious diamonds for precision 
cutting, the world’s finest reed 
is made for you! 





For the sake of phrasing, we sometimes are forced to use incorrect 
fingering! 





















I don’t advise making a habit of crossing over other fingers than 
the thumb; however, if the phrasing is paramount, then we resort to 
any device. 

Too many of us in fingering chords work each chord out as an 
individual entity with little relation to what precedes it or follows it. 
Finger chords in the manner in which they are approached and re. 
YOU CHOOSE THE VERY BEST solved. This will also aid in reading them and, particularly, in execut- 


LEXANDRE 


FRENCH CANE REEDS 


RIBUTOR—-ERNEST DEFFNER. N.Y. ing them. 































Regard them as multiple melodies rather than the vertical approach 
of a melody with harmonizing tones beneath it. 

Now that we’ve discussed the right-hand keyboard fingering, 
we’re going to proceed in the next column to left-hand fingering. Its 
a ticklish subject with a variety of opinions within the United States 
and opinions far astray abroad. 


TECHNIQUE OF PERCUSSION 


(Continued from page forty-three) 




















Yes, you will need several weights of tympani mallets for ak 


























around concert and symphonic work, ranging from the so-¢ 
<a racine eee heme baci es se sponge, through soft, wali and hard felt, and even to the wooden 
STICK CONTROL co nna Migs ae $2.00 discs which _ — for in — yor te Yes om many é 
ici old-timers made their own discs, and some symphonic tympanist 
ehenaoncomn panenginets 2 DODGE DRUM CHART today do the same. My old teacher, the late Oskar Schwar, mt for 
MALLET CONTROL ~ tome ay ran a 75 so many years played in the Philadelphia Orchestra, had a distinctive 26 
For the practicing vibe player......$2.50 gee wits Order disc and mallet model all his own. This has been freely copied and 
will be found in several current drum catalogs. 
MILITARY DRUM BEATS GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. Oskar used an imported piano-damper felt for this purpose then. 
i fer senate ant Drom Corps. 51.49 | 40-6) Wanever $., Gesten 13, Mosenshucette American manufacturers furnish a similar grade today. You cal 








make these discs yourself, and the mallets, too, if you have the do-it 
yourself talent and time on your hands. But you may buy them 
Patronize the advertisers of the International Musician! cheaper, and I dare say better made, from your local store. 
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EVERYWHERE PREFER FENDER AMPLIFIERS 
1. -ustamn'~ More than 2.000 Fender dealers are ready to ss ' o 
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WRITE FOR THE LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
OF FENDER FINE ELECTRIC INSTRUMENTS, AND 
THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST FENDER DEALER. 


Distributed Exclusively By FENDER SALES, INC., 308 E. Fitth Street, Santa ‘hon, California 











% x With its theme, “Music Keeps 
Your Life in Tune!”, Music Week, 
a city, county, state and nation- 
wide celebration in honor of 
music, will get under way on May 
6 and continue through May 13. 
Last year approximately 3,500 
communities observed this na- 
tional festival, using the occasion 
to stimulate year-round interest in 
music and music education and to 
advance local music projects of 
permanent social and _ cultural 
value. This year communities are 
urged to give special attention to 
American music. 


%%* Pianist Eugene Istomin will 
arrive in Japan on April 23 to be- 
gin a thirty-concert tour of the 
Far East, including fifteen appear- 
ances under the joint auspices of 
the International Exchange Pro- 
gram of the American National 
Theatre and Academy and the 
Sangyo Keizai Shimbun. 


%% Duo-pianists Arthur Fer- 
rante and Louis Teicher gave 
American premieres of two con- 
temporary works as part of a bene- 
fit concert for the Carl Friedberg 
Music Foundation at Carnegie 


SAE AeA Sa a 


Recital Hall on March 18. They 
presented Shostakovich’s Concerto, 
Opus 94 for two pianos, which is 
still in manuscript, and “Hom- 
mage to Mozart” by the American 
composer Fred Werle. 


%*% The seventeenth annual com- 
petition for the award of the Ed- 
ar M. Leventritt Foundation will 
be held this Fall in New York City. 
Applications for the 1956 compe- 
tition, which will be open only to 
pianists between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-eight, must be 
filed by June 1, 1956. Application 
blanks may be obtained from the 
Foundation offices at 850 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Appli- 
cants need not be residents of the 
United States or Canada, as was 
the case last year. 


Until recently the award was a 
solo appearance with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, but 
in the past few years such orches- 
tras as those of Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo and Denver have 
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Here is the Instrument 
Professionals have been waiting for! 


Compact in size, practical in price, yet , 
almost unbelievable in range, scope, 
and variety of musical effects... the new 
Baldwin Model 45 more than meets to- 
day’s demand for the better, richer, purer 
tone, exciting musical effects in organ 
See your nearby Baldwin Dealer . . . or write . .. TODAY 


come miles to hear! 


The NEW 


Model 45 
THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, DEPT. 1m-46 CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





music. Resonant organ tone, sparkling 
orchestral effects of flutes, clarinet, oboe, 
sax, strings...theatrical tibias. 
amazingly easy to weave into music 
today’s highly tone-conscious public will 


..all 


BALDWIN ‘xen 


Two full 61 note manuals 
«25 pedals...Stand- 
ard controls. 


| a rare Gofriller cello. 
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| Sibelius, Contrast and Compa 
” 





Nineteen independent 
stops... four couplers... 
selective tone control 
and vibratos. 


Self-contained ampli- 
fication...completely 
As little 


portable. 

$ 50 
down as 221 
—liberal terms. Slightly 
higher at distant points 
—state and local taxes, 
if any, are extra. 
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Yoshiko Niiya 












also engaged the winner for solj 
appearances. 








%e% Yoshiko Niiya, who appear 
as pianist in a recital at the Wi 
shire Ebell Theatre in Los Angele 
on March 3, is a graduate of t 
Juilliard School of Music. Bom 
in Los Angeles of Japanese parent 
age, she has lived most of her life 


in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
%&%* Joseph Schuster has acquired 


He is using 
it on his current tour of England 
France, Austria, Holland, Norway, 
Switzerland, Portugal and Spain 


%% Duo-pianists Katherine Glas 
er and Hans Wurman will play a 
Fullerton Hall, Chicago, April 3. 
The program will include first per: 
formances of works by Han 
Tischler, Chicago resident, anf 
Lennox Berkeley of England. 


%*%x* Antonia Brico, conductor o 
the Denver Philharmonic Orches 
tra, presented two lectures at th 
Music and Arts Institute of Se 
Francisco on March 23 and Ma 
26, in which she spoke on Albe 
Schweitzer, the celebrated orgat 
missionary, physician ai 
citizen, and on “Mozar 






























%*%* James Friskin, pianist, p 
sented an all-Bach program 
Town Hall, New York, on the @ 
ning of March 7. Mr. Friskin, 
Scotsman by birth and now 
American citizen, came to t 
United States at the invitation 
Frank Damrosch, to join the i 
ulty of the Institute of Musie 


School of Music, where he # 
teaches. He is also head of 


qua Summer School. 
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(Continued from page twenty-one) 


For its concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, on March 18, the 
er Wagner Chorale was augmented by thirty members of the New 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. Its program included four 
gs from George Antheil’s song cycle “Five Fragments from Shel- 
” written for and dedicated to the Roger Wagner Chorale in 1950. 


Recently the American University Chamber Music Society, under 
direction of George Steiner, presented the 100th concert since its 
(mation seven years ago. An interesting tabulation made by this 
goup in Washington, D. C., shows that, of the 302 different works 
grformed, thirty-eight were of the baroque school, fifty-six of the 
dassic, fifty-three of the romantic, sixty-six of the modern European, 
md eighty-nine of the American. 


i 
ia ¥x* American music will be heard this Summer in parts of the world 
where it has never been heard before. It will be brought by the La- 


ppearedf salle String Quartet, quartet-in-residence at Cincinnati’s College-Con- 


he Wygstvatory of Music, making the first round-the-world concert tour ever 
Angele made by an American string ensemble. 
» of th The LaSalle group, all its members in their thirties, will leave 


(incinnati in May. and will make their South Pacific debut in Hono- 
lulu, where reportedly no string quartet has played for thirteen years. 
Then they will fly to the Fiji Islands, for an American “premiere.” 
(Continuing south and westward, the quartet will make its next stop 
at Auckland, the capital of New Zealand, and will remain in New 
lealand for twenty concerts in the principal cities of these islands. 

The next stop will be Australia, for a seven-concért tour of 
Sydney, Adelaide, Melbourne and Canberra. Many of these concerts 
will be of the lecture-concert type which the quartet has made popular 
in Cincinnati and other American cities. 
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From Australia, the quartet will fly to Jakarta, the capital of 
Indonesia, and the farthest point on the globe from their home base 








ERNIE FELICE .. top-ranking accordion 
stylist, leader of his own big-money combo, featured 
entertainer on tv, musical accompanist for 
Hollywood's best known personalities . . . 










Star of 
Capitol 
Records 
+2. now 
heard on 
new 
Liberty 
Label. 
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“I'm still playing my 
original Sonola— 

after more than SIX 
YEARS OF HARD USE. 
It’s still good as new.” 
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See your Sonola dealer or 
write for catalog today. 


SONOLA meme CO., INC., 536 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
idwest-Southeast Distributor: 
TARG & DINNER, Ne. 425 South Wabash Avenue, Chicage 5, Ill. 


estern States Distributor: 
PACIFIC MUSIC SUPPLY C0, 1143 S$. Santee St., Les Angeles 15, Calif. a 



















of Cincinnati. The musicians have scheduled thirty concerts on the 
four major Indonesian islands of Java, Sumatra, Borneo and the 
Hang Celebes, as well as side trips to India, Singapore and Thailand. 
it, and The trip will be topped off by a tour of Austria, Switzerland, 
id. | the Scandinavian countries, Holland, France, England and then home. 
The program will feature the contemporary Americans, Piston, 
Riegger and Kirshner. The music of these three will be completely 


pril 23, 
rst per: 


ctor ol 


- new to audiences of the South Pacific areas. 
of: The LaSalle String Quartet was formed less than ten years ago 
Mare ¥hen its members were all students at the Juilliard School of Music 





in New York. First violin and manager for the quartet is Walter 
levin. Henry Meyer, violinist; Peter Kamnitzer, violist; and Jack 
Kirstein, cellist, are the other members. 
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e 42 FAMOUS INTERNATIONAL DANCES (Polish, Greek, 
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4-Great Combo-Ork Books-4 


FOR SMALL DANCE BANDS... 


COMPLETE WITH HARMONY, MELODY, CHORD NAMES 


Each publication available in 3 books — for 
Bb, Eb and C instruments—$1.00 each book. 


e 20 HOT STANDARDS COMBO (Tuxedo Junction, Jersey Bounce, 


and others recorded by Glenn Miller, B. Goodman, etc.) 


e 32 CLASSICS IN LATIN RHYTHMS (Mambos, Rhumbas, Sambas, 


Tangos, etc., plus drum chart) 


e 50 FAVORITE DANCE STANDARDS (Waltzes, novelties, marches, 


jigs and reels, etc.) 
Isreel- 


ian, Roumanian, German, etc.) 
At Your Dealers or Direct saa amaasanaaan 


pe Bs: Eb Book, 


..€ Book. 42 FAMOUS ....Bb Book, ....Eb Book, ....C Book. @ $1.00 each Book 
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LEWIS MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Inc 





The LaSalle String Quartet. Left to right: Peter Kamnitzer, violist; Walter Levin, 








violinist; Henry Meyer, violinist; Jack Kirstein, cellist. 
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KNOW YOUR CONDUCTORS 


(Continued from page twelve) 


marks to set the mood and guide the atten- 
tion. For thirteen years, from 1939 through 
1951, he also conducted the pop concerts at 
Cleveland’s huge Public Auditorium. These 
concerts, patterned somewhat after the Boston 
Pops, were notable for their informal and 
relaxing atmosphere. 

This conductor with so many years of rich 
achievement to his credit, was born in Ban- 
gor, Maine, on March 19, 1891, of Scandi- 
navian ancestry. A grandfather was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Opera of Stockholm, an 
uncle was famous throughout Sweden as a 
comedian, and his father was one of the best 
known pedagogues and pianists in Maine. 

From 1909 to 1913 Ringwall studied in the 
New England Conservatory and returned to 
teach there from 1917 to 1920. (In 1915 he 
was a member of the Innisfail String Quartet 
in San Francisco.) During his Boston period 
he was also a member of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in the violin section, when 
it was conducted by Dr. Karl Muck. Later 
he played in the (New York) National Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Willem Mengelberg. 

When Ringwall went to Cleveland in 1921, 
he at first led (for four years). an excellent 
ensemble group at Hotel Cleveland. Then in 
1926 he began his tenure with the Cleveland 
Orchestra. In June, 1941, the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Music was conferred upon 
him by the College of Wooster, Ohio, for his 
educational work in music in that State. 


@ Walter Eisenberg: In Colorado Springs, 
visited by some million vacationists each 
season, a new experiment in live music is 
taking place. Last July the Symphony Asso- 
ciation of Colorado Springs scheduled two 
outdoor concerts, called “Starlight Sympho- 
nies.” The man behind this project is Walter 
Eisenberg, who writes us, “We feel we are 
launching a summer series which will soon 
become one of the important summer festivals 
in the country.” Nor is this a too optimistic 
statement. Certainly the setting is not against 
it. The concerts are presented in the magnifi- 
cent Garden of the Gods, sometimes called the 
eighth wonder of the world. 

A native of Philadelphia (he was born 
there in 1914), Mr. Eisenberg was the young- 
est of six children in the family of a watch- 
maker-jeweler. In Philadelphia he studied 
violin with Leo Koutzen and Arthur Hart- 
mann, and in New York under Toscha Seidel, 
Kemp Stillings, and Mischa Mischakoff. He 
was given a fellowship at Juilliard’s Graduate 
School, concluding his formal violin training 
with Hans Letz. 

During the 1930's, he ‘became first violin 
of the Seren Quartet, an ensemble dedi- 
cated to the performance of American works. 
During army days, he was part of the ATC 
String Quartet at Camp Sibert, Alabama. He 
and his buddies provided concerts aboard a 
Liberty ship all the way to Casablanca, and 
gave performances in service clubs in Algiers 
and Iran. 

In 1947, he was appointed concert master 
of the Denver Symphony Orchestra (Saul 
Caston, conductor) and shortly thereafter its 
assistant conductor. During the Denver period 
he was a member of the faculty of the Lamont 


50 


School of Music of the University of Denver, 
conductor of the Denver University Com- 
munity Orchestra, and organizer and first vio- 
linist of the Denver University Quartet. He 
taught at the College and had a weekly radio 
program. 

In the Fall of 1953, he was named to suc- 
ceed Raffaelo Cavallo (retired) as conductor 
of the Pueblo Symphony. A year later, Colo- 
rado Springs (sixty miles away), having heard 
of his success in Pueblo, called him to be- 
come the conductor of their Colorado Springs 
Symphony. 

Mr. Eisenberg is married and has two 
children. Mrs. Eisenberg, whom he met at 
Juilliard, is a violinist and plays in both the 
Pueblo and the-Colorado Springs orchestras. 


@ Everett Lee: In 1955, Everett Lee was en- 
gaged as conductor of the City Center of 
Music and Drama in New York City, the first 
Negro to hold such a post in a major opera 
company. 

A native of Wheeling, West Virginia, Mr. 
Lee showed such musical talent that when the 
family moved to Cleveland they entered him 
as violin student at the Cleveland Institute. 
After graduating from this school, he obtained 
a scholarship to the Juilliard School of Music, 
studying conducting there and later at Colum- 
bia University and at the Berkshire Music 
Center. 

After his honorable discharge from the 
Army Air Force, Mr. Lee during a period 
on Broadway served as assistant conductor 
and then as full conductor of Carmen Jones. 
Next he was conductor of On the Town, thus 
becoming the first Negro to lead an all-white 
Broadway show. 

Thereafter he made guest appearances as 
conductor with the Boston Symphony, and, 
in 1946, went to Tanglewood on a Kousse- 
vitzky Music Foundation award, to conduct 
both opera and symphony there. in 1947, Mr. 
Lee started the Cosmopolitan Symphony Or- 
chestra in New York, a training organization 
for young musicians which since then has 
given several concerts each season. 

In 1950 and 1951 Lee was director of the 
Opera Department at Columbia University, 
and in 1952 was granted a Fulbright Award 
for a year’s study in Europe. In 1953, he 
became the first Negro to conduct a symphony 
orchestra in the South, when he appeared 
with the Louisville Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Walter Charles 





Walter Eisenberg 
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American Federation of Musicians’ Stat 
for Year Ended March 31, 1956 





RECEIPTS CHA 
Surcharge and membership taxes $1,186,03 a 
Per capita A aatas thant Gases cog 245,909.qmen 11 
Fines a aaceeacehcad 41,66 Loca C 
SOU MAN G GOTIGTIN oii evinces cas ceseocsncsse 426,389." aes 
ee 9 paRe A SEMEL, Clee neon 111,31855 Aeeal 1 
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MEINOI « jcccabtais puncte sseolaned teat nade $2,011,321, Mavick, 
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EXPENDITURES Paul Sha 
Per capita taxes dele sees ies $ 1280 Phone: Di 
Printing plant 565,272.09 Local 3 
Professional expenses ....................000:c00 147,797.78 dent, Jam 
Donations SES TET irae ep kori FIP Se 111,219, Wilm 
Retirement contributions ................2........ 22,8082 Local 3 
20% tax committee 124,349.008 Claude G 
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Convention expenses cece SOLO gent, Wil 
Other administrative expenses ............ 97,2198 rancifort 
—~———85 Seve 
ee sis ee Se $2,100,795 Local: 
Total assets (excluding two trust President 
funds) Ry soseeneeesse+s-§9,339,6631518 Adams AX 
Total liabilities en Mr 8 88s 
Vilfred Y 
Local : 
; : ing Secre 
@ Walter Charles: Just completing his firsifpjerce Av 
season as musical director of the Abilenj™ local 5 
(Texas) Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Charles ," 
hails from the East. He was born in Jerseyfigrence 
City, New Jersey, in 1916, and graduatedi [Local ¢ 
from the Juilliard School of Music and fromRobert 1 
the David Mannes School, both of New Yorkg iene: 7 
City. He studied under Hugo Kortschak, the cary, 
late Emeran Stoeber, Willem Willeke and Lieffjudson St 
Rosanoff. He then launched on a career « 
cellist, giving concerts in America and Europe CHA 
With the opening of World War II he 
joined the Air Force at Boise, Idaho, and orf Local 1 
ganized and conducted the Second Air Forcef§ President, 
Symphony. Mr. Charles also served (1944-45) “4 i 
as an instructor of orchestra at the collegBp.... 4 
of Idaho in Caldwell, near Boise. Local 2 
During the years 1948-52 Charles con iayne 
ducted the Staten Island (New York) Symfan Ve, 
phony and from 1952 to 1954 the Plainfiellest Cow 
(New Jersey) Symphony. ) oh 
In January of the current year Mr. Charleg Edw 
acted as conductor-clinician for the Second [Local 5 
Annual String Clinic at the Hardin-Simmom§A E. Lee 


University in Abilene, Texas, in which mor 
than 160 upper-grade and junior high schod 
players of stringed instruments participated 
Under his guidance, the Abilene Symphony 
has great plans for the future, including the 
building of a community arts center to serve 
Abilene and the surrounding areas. 


Everett Lee 
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CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


local 87, Danbury, Conn.—President, 

»s F. Seeley, 21 Holley St. 

[ocal 148, Atlanta, Ga.—Acting Sec- 

ary, C. L. Sneed, 921-922 Mortgage 

grantee Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

local 199, Newport News, Va.—Sec- 

tary, Mabry Minter, 37 Brandon Road, 

Warwick, Va. 

local 237, Dover, N. J.—Secretary, 

Paul Shapiro, 24 East Blackwell St. 

Phone: DO 6-3050. 

local 311, Wilmington, Del.—Presi- 

dent, James A. LeFevre, 410 West 36th 

%, Wilmington 2, Del. 

local 333, Eureka, Calif—President, 

(aude Gribble, 402 “U” St. Phone: 

Hillside 2-4923. 

local 346, Santa Cruz, Calif.—Presi- 

dent, William H. Steward, 1109 North 

97,21. Brnciforte. Secretary, L. E. Edwards, 
- 10% Seventh Ave. 

00,795.38 focal 362, Huntington, W. Va. 

President, Albert J. Casciato, 
39,663.15 
76,6816 


186,038.95 
245,904 
41 665.3 
426-3809 
111,318 
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011,321 















128,033.24 
565,272.25 
147,797.77 


















2605 
Adams Ave. Phone: JA 5-5483. 

local 367, Vallejo, oy ee 
Vilfred Yeaman, P. O. Box 261. 

local 538, Baton Rouge, La.—dAct- 
ing Secretary, John L. Boudreaux, 732 
Pierce Ave. 

Local 539, Roseburg, Ore. ee 
Wayne Wagner, Route 2, Box 1 

Local 607, Decatur, Ind. a 
Clarence E. Chronister, 370 Stevens St. 
Local 645, Sayre, Pa. — President, 
Robert Bostwick, 106 Stedman St. 
Phone: TUrner 2-7972. 

Local 755, Fort Scott, 


——~————__ 
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Charles 
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a duated 
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w York Kan.—Acting 








ak, the Secretary, Gerald E. Toner, 201 North 
nd Lielfijudson St. 
reer a 
curop. CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 

II he OF OFFICERS 
and or Local 154, Colorado Springs, Colo.— 
- Forcel President, W. G. Snyder, 11 North Cas- 


44.45) ade Ave. Phone: 4-1705. Secretary, 

ll B. E. Kibler, 11 North Cascade Ave. 
CONCH H Phone: 4-1705. 

Local 275, Boulder, Colo.—President, 
; cong! Wayne Scott, 2136 Baseline. 

S Local 297, Wichita, Kan. — Presi- 
_ YM dent, Vernon Nydegger, 2656 South- 
infield & east Court, Wichita 16, Kan. Phone: 

FOrest 3-6774. 
‘haife Local 349, Manchester, N. H.—Secre- 


tay, Edward F. Cote, 144 Pearl St. 
Local 519, Alliance, Neb.—President, 
AE. Lee, P. O. Box 745. 

Local 539, Roseburg, Ore.—President, 
Jack Foster, 1254 N. W. Ethel Court. 
Local 613, Mobile, Ala.—Secretary, 
Charles H. Lott, 234 Chicago St., 
Prichard, Ala. Phone: GL 6-7194. 


CHANGE OF CONFERENCE 
OFFICER 


California - Arizona- Nevada Confer- 
ence. President, Anthony E. Bauer, 53 
South First St., San Jose, Calif. 
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WISCONSIN STATE 
CONFERENCE 


The regular Spring Conference of the 
isconsin State Musicians’ Association 
will be held in Appleton, Wisconsin, on 
Stturday and Sunday, May 5th and 6th, 
headquarters at the Hotel Apple- 
ton. All Wisconsin locals, affiliated and 
waffiliated, are urged to send dele- 
fates. A fine program has been ar- 
tanged for the ladies. 
ROY E. SMITH, Secretary, 
Wisconsin State Musicians’ 
Association, 
Labor Temple, 423 King St., 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


APRIL, 1956 





cial Business compited 10 DATE 


NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 


The 19th annual meeting of the North- 
west Conference is scheduled to open 
Sunday afternoon, April 29, at head- 
quarters of Local 689, Eugene, Oregon. 
Two business sessions will be held on 
Monday; adjournment following the 
morning session on Tuesday, May 1. All 
locals in Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Alaska are urged to send delegates. 

HARRY L. REED, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Kelly, Howard J. (Shotgun), former 
member Local 269, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Kronen, Norman, member Local 77, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ladner, C. M., 
Leandro, Calif. 

Markle, Paul Richard, former member 
Local 9, Boston, Mass. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
the above is asked to communicate im- 
mediately with Secretary Leo Clues- 
ree 220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark 


member Local 510, 


ON NATIONAL UNFAIR LIST; 


VICTOR ZEMBRUSKI AND HIS 
POLISH POLKA BAND, Naugatuck, 
Conn. 
> This band plays engagements ? 
3 throughout New England, New York, § 
Qand Pennsylvania. Some members ¢ 
$of the band are suspected of hold- 
ing membership in the Federation. 


Locals should report any knowl- 
> edge of their activities to the office 
of National Secretary Cluesmann, 
and also notify all hall proprietors $ 
and organizations where they have 
>engagements that they are not in 
; good " standing with the Federation. ¢ ; 
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CHET 


ATKINS 
GUITARS 


Uses thumb pick and four fingers 


for his own special ‘modern-country’ styling. 
Says Gretsch ‘‘sounds so great—plays so easy” 
.. hear his melodic playing, clever improvisations 


on RCA Victor recording ‘“‘The Poor People of Paris’’. 


Plays ‘‘Chet Atkins Country Style’’ models 
built for him by Gretsch... feature shorter scale, extra 


thin neck.. 


. special gauge strings... 


built-in vibrato tailpiece. 
Country or Jazz styling— 


play a Gretsch guitar... the top stars do. 


See your music dealer... 
. shows Chet’s own models and many others. 


guitar catalog.. 


GRETSCH 


write for FREE Gretsch 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co., Dept. IM4-56 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 
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PLACED ON NATIONAL 
DEFAULTERS LIST 


The following are in default of pay- 
ment to members of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians either severally or 
jointly: 

Koko Club, and Sol Tropp, Phoenix, 
Ariz., $1,448.00. 


Champagne Supper Club, and Mrs. 








Mildred Mosby, San Francisco, Calif., 
$1,238.30. 
Cromwell Hotel, Jack Yoches, Label 


Spiegel, Milton Lee, Miami Beach, Fla., 
$2,304.00. 

Bill Stover, Indianapolis, Ind., $90.00. 

Henry (Hank) Fillet, New York, 
N. Y., $200.00. 

New Mambo Lounge, Wm. H. Taylor, 
employer, Greensboro, N. 

Lou Posey’s Ole Place, pn Posey 
and Lou Posey Entertainment Bureau, 
Columbus, Ohio, $1,375.00. 

Harold Byers, Air National Guard of 
Ohio, 162nd Fighter Interceptor Squad- 
ron, Dayton, Ohio, $250.00. 

Chateau Crillon, Philadelphia, 
$113.00. 

Club Zel Mar, Simon Zelle, owner and 
operator, Philadelphia, Pa., $150.00. 

ssex Records, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$1,560.00 

Joseph Bruno, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Verona, Pa., .00. 

Cameo Lounge, Inc., 


Pa., 


and 


Basil Donato, 


GUITARISTS! 
“MODERN CHORD PROGRESSIONS” 


by Johnny Rector 


. A study of Modern Chord Progressions with extensions, alterations, 
substitutions, and application. The first of its kind to be written for the Spanish Guitar. 


It’s Terrific! _ It’ 


Now for the first time . . 


It’s New! It’s Modern! 


This study is for the advanced Student, Teacher, and Professional. 
. Knowledge of music reading not necessary, but a good knowledge of basic chords 
It's a must for the progressive guitarist. Positively nothing like 


form .. 
and progressions is essential. 
it on the market. 


Vol. 1—$2.00. e 


3610 NORTH RACINE AVENUE 


Ask your favorite Guitar Headquarters to supply you . . 
your favorite dealer cannot supply you, order direct. Satisfaction or Refund. Sorry, no C.O.9.’s. 


Vol. 2—$2.50. 
At Eddie Bell, N. ¥.C. @ Carl Fischer, Lyon & Healy, Chicago @ Uly Apffel, Los Anceles 


PLAY-RITE MUSIC 


Announcing .. . 


s Incomparable! 


All chords are in diagram 
. See it yourself. If 


e Both volumes for $4.00. 


CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 

















employer, Prospect Park, Pa., $150.00. 
Fred Vela, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
$216.00. 


LEADERS 
COMBOS --- ACTS 


Save time—save money —avoid headach 


Learn to Be a Professional 





Piano Tuner and Technician 





Use the E-Z WAY BOOKKEEPING 
RECORD FOR BAND LEADERS 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE 

A BOOKKEEPER TO USE IT 
One reading of the simple, understandable 
instructions and you will be able to save 
more than its low cost and you can begin 
using it any time. 
ONLY $3.50 POSTPAID. Clip this ad NOW 
; and mail with your remittance to: 


JUNO PUBLISHERS 
P. 0. BOX 301 (IM) CANTON, OHIO 














Splendid field; demand for compatent 

technicians exceeds supply. 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, world-fomous 
piano tuner, technician and r, whose 
work is endorsed ne approved by Stein- 
way & Sons, Kimball! Company, 
Baldwin Piano p vids Hy and other famous 
piano manufacturers, 

WILL TEACH YOU THE ART 

AND THE TECHNIQUE. 
For Free information, Address 


DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
5149 West Agatite Ave., Chicago 20, Ill 




















ALL MODELS NOW EQUIPPED 
WITH NEW SWIVEL HANDLE 
WHICH SWINGS OUT OF THE 
WAY FOR RHYTHM PLAYING 





PATENTED 
. 


TRUE VIBRATO 
Price $50.00 


COMPLETE WITH MOUNTING INSTRUC- 
TIONS and NEW SET OF BIGSBY STRINGS 


SPECIAL MODEL FOR FENDER AND 
OTHER THIN GUITARS 


SOLD DIRECT BY 


PAUL A. BIGSBY 


8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 
DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 











“Cha-Cha mom 


* 





$15.95 


Carrying Bag—$3.50 
The natural beat of your foot will pro- 
vide a terrific rhythm for those Latin 
numbers, and you can play your own 
instrument at the same time! Sturdily con- 
of gleaming chrome, jogany, 
and the finest maracas. 
MFG. & DISTRIBUTED BY 


SUNNYSIDE MUSIC 


41-26 Queens Bivd. lL. I. City 4, N. Y.- 


PAT. 
PEND. 














PRaSeeensoeae 


Here 
At Last! 


THE SPEEDY STRING WINDER 
Va turns—just bd little man oe 


the key and wind your strings in a jiffy. 
STATE TYPE OF INSTRUMENT 
hen A ys ee cathe in 
L an 
U. $. A. or Canada on receipt of check 
or money order. PAT. PEND. 527589 
Speedy String Winder 
P. O. Box 13 New York 65, N. Y. 


eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee 
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Byron A. Gillam, and The Nevada 
Kid, Fairbanks, Alaska, $500.00. 

Helen Askew, and Jas. L. Dixon, 
$1,548.00. 





DEATH ROLL ~ 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Milton E. 
Fassnacht. 

Auburn, N. Y., Local 239—Ross Spaf- 
ford. 

Agen Park, N. J., Local 399—Olaf 

. Olsen. 

Baton Rouge, La., Local 538—W. T. 
Crews. 

Birmingham, Ala., Local 256—Joseph 
F. Lombardo. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Wm. H. 
E. Spartley, Oliver J. Molter. 

ston, Mass., Local 9—James E. 
Mixon, Frank Amaral, Philip Stoddard. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Walter Du- 
bin, Albert H. Vetter, Leona Ingram 
Zinger. 

Chicago, Ill, Local 10—Robert A. 
Walden, J. Walter Davidson, Louis 
Glossman, Arnold Pritikin, George G. 
Sveller, James A. Parlas, Irving E. 
Rouse, Frank Polesny, James Barnd. 

Columbus, Ohio, Local 103—Thoburn 
R. Ernest (Toby Ernest). 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Ralston M. 
Allenbaugh, John Fischer, James M. 
Schauer, Ely Stulman. 

Dallas, Texas, Local 147—Gus Bedell, 
D. C. Maxey, Ralph Leo, Clinton Davis, 
Guy Draper. 

Danbury, Conn., Local 87—Clinton E. 
Byers. 

Erie, Pa., Local 17—Eddie Woeck- 
ener, Richard Storm. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—Wendell 
Hanna, Dayton Crisp. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Maz 
Auer, John Constante, Adolph Molter. 

Johnstown, Pa., Local 41—George A. 
Varmecky. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Local 444—Walter 
J. Adair, Jack Courtnay, Max Shane, 
J. Carol Warnock. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Albert 
DeBusscher, John Tripicchio (Tralby), 
Robert Albert Shepherd, Alexander 
Karl Karnbach, Bob Burns, Pasquale 
DeNubila, George Hofmann, H. Gar- 
eia Granada, Arnold Pritkin, J. Walter 
Davidson, Ernest Fisher, Glenn War- 
mack, Errol Collins, Maxine Marshall 
Kern, Clint Davis. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Paul Wolfe. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Bob An- 
derson. 

Michigan City, Ind., Local 578—Au- 
gust Long. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—J. 
E. McDonald, William Lashmar. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Philip Eg- 
ner, Ernest Golcher, Frank Dailey. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106— 
Harry R. Rainer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Miles G. 
Bulger, Jr. 

Providence, R. I.; Local 198—George 
F. Schmeider. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Gus 
Flashberger, Evelyn M. Sharpe, George 
G. Baker, Oscar A. Johnson, Jose Mo- 
lina, Gaston Usigli, Wallace E. Pettit, 
Sr. 
San Juan, P. R., Local 468—Armando 
R. Adorno. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85—Nels 
Harwood. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Eugene 
L. Stocki, J. Albert Kerr, Sr., Wm. A. 
Paul. 

Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149—Ed- 
ar Dowell, Wm. T. Harrison, Peter 

. Bonner. 

Vallejo, Calif., Local 367 — Oscar 
(Ozzie) Johnson. 

Washington, D. C., Local 161—Ralph 
S. Fox. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Ralph 
Willis, Leopold Aul, A. Brandwein, 
Rocco Colonna, A. C. Gaudioso, Jo- 


seph L. Marthage, Thomas Griselle, Al- 
bert J. Raksin, Biagio Paone, Wm 
Howard Robertson, Richard J. Smith, 
Antonio Tortomas, Otto Stamper, H. P. 
Venezia, Sr., Edward Westphal, Eric 
Zardo, Giuseppe Lando, Samuel Frank- 
fort, Salvatore M. Santelli, Russell W. 
Main, Joseph W. Grey, Frances Ger- 
shanek, Benjamin Gusikoff, Max Auer, 
Frank Como, James E. Kennelly, Jr., 
J. Bernard Heitman, John B. Costante, 
Stephen Balogh, Eddie Davis, Jerome 
M. Kaminsky, Leo B. Riggs, Samson 
Weingarten, Charles E. Garris, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, Ernst H. Hoffmann, 
Anthony Iadicicco, Abraham Rapfogel, 
Gustav C. Walter, John P. Zimmerman, 
Herman Ackerman, Philip Greenberg, 
Erich-Itor Kahn, Joseph T. Scott, Maria 
Zerilli, Peter Scherer, Elya Stulman, 
Milan Roder, Joseph M. Rumshinsky, 
Milton Jackson, Chas. B. Kurtz, Joseph 
Mastrocola, Adolf Molter, J. Walter 
Davidson, Vincent S. Anderson, Jess 
Boltimore, Patrick Wm. Griffin. 


Suspensions, Expulsions, 
Erasures, Terminations 


SUSPENSIONS 


Augusta, Ga., Local 488—Norris E. Blair, Eddie 
Bradberry, Darrell Kirkpatrick, Ralph Perkins, 
Claude C. Ware. 

Auburn, N. Y., Local 239—Michael Peluso, Jo- 
seph Dankasha. 

Danville, Ill., Local 90—J. F. (Red) Bennyhoff, 
Charles Hugg, Cleveland C. Whiles. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Milton A. Graves, 
Claude Gray, Jr. 

Kingston, Ont., Can., Local 518—Chuck Collins, 
Oscar Dahlstrom, Ed. R. Dixon, Donald Easter, 
Ivor Edwards, Vincent Frasse, Wm. Frisken, Don 
B. Grass, Robert Love, Don G. Lockyer, George 
Perry, Philip Rini, Walter Ed. Taylor, Fred T. 
Wooley. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Bob Bonsack, Dave 


Boddy, Channing Blickenstaff, Joe Cull, Larry 
Doty, Carl Di Giovine, Don Haselwood, Harold 
Harris, Dumont Hyde, Arthur Lord, Tommy 


Lewellen, Willis Lawson, Albert Maroska, George 
Nason, Louis Sanfilippo, Stan Spears, Allen Smith, 
Rene Wauthier, Bob Woolford, Jim Woodruff, 
Bernard Hunt, Jack Masterson, Don Obermeyer. 


Larchmont, N. Y., Local 38—Warren Ainley, 
Harry Pierpoint, Frank Tyson, George Tillery, 
Herbert Whitley, Frank Esposito, Ben Harley, 


Millard Levister, Matthew Lewis, David Boccagna. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—Nick Skinner, 
Albert Bryant, Javier Corona, Kenneth Edmonds, 
Roger Gagnon, Albert Hachey, Ceszlaw Kaczynski, 
Louis Paul O’Brady, Cedrick Phillips, Bill Snow, 
Harry Zeliner, Guy Picard, Walter Cerny, Noreen 
Craig, Emile Nicholas Eugene, Madeleine Gareau, 
Herman Hindelang, Marcel Lariviere, Connie Mar- 
son, Colombe Pelletier, Guy Rossi, Guy Tremblay, 
Ed Tontini, Laurent Bergeron, Fred Collin, Gaston 
Dion, Henry Fielding, Gaston Gilbert, Henry 
Hughes, Ginette Lorrain, Johnny Menard, Chuck 
Peterson, Noble Samuels, Helen Varga, Nicole 
Martin. - 

Mt. Vernon, Ill., Local 465—Luther Beppler, 
Roy Barth, Norma Cole, Harry Elliott, James L. 
Foster, Dick Foster, John W. Greene, Lewis Hut- 


son, Ottie A. Hensley, James Langdon, Merle 
McCormick, LeRoy B. McKinzie, Charles Posey, 
Ray Russell, Lambert Sydes, Robert N. Smith, 


Oscar Wolfe, Omer White. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106—Gerald 1. Kau- 


meyer, Albert H. Mascy, Louis Jos. Morell, Al- 
fred Volpe. 
Portland, Me., Local 364—Ovide Palmitessa. 


Providence, R. I., Local 198—Pasco DeFedele 
(Pat Daley), Martin E. Dugan, Jr., Marion Von 
Moray, Alphonse T. Pempa, Horace F. Magnan, 
Ann Carroll Saulnier, Mackey J. Wolffberg, An- 
drew J. Mosco. 

Vallejo, Calif., Local 367—Lanuel Burns, Fred 
Holzen, Norman Lee, Welsy Menton, Harley Par- 


man. 
Wheeling, W. Va., Local 142—William Carver, 
Carl G. Gay, Harold D. Gay, Eugene Hooper. 





EXPULSIONS 
Louisville, Ky., Local 11—jenny Sale Ward, 
Robt. O. Ward. 
Mt. Vernon, Ill., Local 465—Johnny Beasley, 


Elzie Hickey, Stanley C. Locke, Donald Bullock. 
Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—Aldo Ver- 

rechia, Antonio Verrechia, Mario Verrechia. 
Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—Austin Redford. 
Salisbury, Md., Local 44—Hurley Holloway. 


ERASURES 
Bend, Ore., Local 700—Gilbert Kalama, Nick 
Kalama, Dan Macy, Lawrence Telfer, Eugene 


Young, Fay Young, T. H. Allen, Victor Brown, 
Johnnie Pearcy, Ann Bills, Ann Fisher, Marvin L. 
Jacobs, 

Baton Rouge, La., Local 538—Bres Alexander, 
Bernell Ballard, Wilford Beckham, Frederick 










Finest Quality Hard Rut 


Most careful workmanship, 
Accuracy of intonatio 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to- 









THE WOR bs FINEST ~ 











































Ask your dealer to show 
you these fine mouthpieces 
for clarinet and saxophone. 


For Free Circulars Write to: 
P. O. BOX 367, NORTHPORT, N. Y, 


ATTENTION © 
DRUMMERS... 


STARTING ON MAY Ist, 1956. . . 
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Drummer-Scope 
News With a Beat 


Written by SAM ULANO... 
Eight Pages; in Tabloid Form: 


News About Drums, 
Drummers and Drum 
Study 

$3.00 FOR TWELVE ISSUES 


RESERVE YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
Send Check or Money Order to 


LANE PUBLISHING CO. 
256 WEST 52nd ST., NEW YORK 19, WN. ¥. 











ULANO’s method for accordionist! 
8 Books Nos. 1-2-3-4 in a set—$3.50. ; 
§ Purchased singly—$1.00 each book. 
i Major Scale Studies—Books Nos. 1-23 
5 in a set—$2.75 or singly $1.00 each, 
g Ulano Musik-Stan — the sensational h i 
§ music stand for any instrumentalist—$2.738.% 
' Send check or money order to 
. 129 Brighton Beach 
. 


Ben Ulano ““‘srooklyn 35, N. Y. ] 
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7. 7 * 
Big money in spate tim 
ie eid Tune pianos in 30d 
No musical knowledge needed. Piano Tu 
in great demand. Low cost training by e 
Revolutionary new phonograph records 
true piano tones. We furnish professional 
(record player if needed), instruction 
etc. Includes spinet tuning. FULL TRAINE 
in piano repair—and how to line up wom, 
big, steady earnings. Write today for @ 
illustrated booklet. 

CAPITAL PIANO TUNING SCHOOL 
16 Southwest 2nd St., Dept. 108 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
$1.00. Trumpets 


Ad Lib Solos 31-2. fe 


Clarinet, etc. Following folios $1.00 
100 Licks, 50 Piano, accordion, or 
intros., Walking Bass, 25 Rift O 
Scales and Chord Ad lib, Ad lib the 
ody. Small Combo—30 Intros., 30 

6 Riff specials, Be-Bop. C.O.D. 50 

(FREE CIRCULARS.) 
WIN NEHER - - LAURELD 











New styles. 10 


ALE, 








} 





INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
































Order MAMBITO, a 
‘ Rn EE! special arrangement 
NOT just a lead!) for piano, trumpet, 
or-sax, bass and drums for only $1 
and receive FREE 7 authentic Mambo 
patterns for EACH instrument. 

also available: 


Obatala and 
Mambo-Sax. ............ both for $1.98 











Pemedere | and one 



















a 
Cha-Cha-Cha En Sol .............. $ 

>s. Latin Rhythm Chart 
show COMBO M AMBOS 
leces 763 EAST 23RD STREET 
one, HIALEAH, FLA. 
°: 
_ N.Y, 

















































S-P-R-E-A-D-S FARTHER 







“il LASTS LONGER 
: HOLTON 
a OIL 





Superior spreading power, 

slower evaporation, uniform 

consistency—HOLTON OIL tests 

best for easier, speedier instru- 

ment action, 

No. 1—Trombone Slides 

No. 2—Valve Instruments 

No. 3—Fine Mechanisms 

30c With Swab Applicator. 
35¢ With Dropper. 















AS 


» an BUY IT AT 
' MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

















EPIPHONE 
MASTERBILT 
word STRINGS voce 


The String with the Golden Tone” 
and the 
“GEORGE VAN EPS” 
\DJUSTABLE BASS BRIDGE 


EPIPHONE MUSICAL STRINGS INC. 


« 55, East Station, Yonkers 4, N.Y. 





















PIANO NING 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, indiana 
teen 



























| Donald H. 


} Carlos M. 
| tinez, 





Bernard, John Woodley Guidry, George Haw- 
thorne, Stanley Hofmeester, Randolph Hutchinson, 
Edward Jordan, Walter Miller, Libby Ralston, Mrs. 
Ione Ramsey, Henry Manuel Ray, Nelson J. 
Royale, Edw. L. Sanders, Samuel Wade, Arthur 
T. Wiggins, Jr. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—John Sudia. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—john Budd (Bud- 


zialowski). 

Lexington, Ky., Local 635—Earl Ezel, Oscar 
Pate, Harry Williams, James Beattie, Anthony S. 
Hampe, Laurence Davis, J. B. Edwards, David 
E. Young, Robert V. Thomas, Clarence Martin, 
William Cosby, Georgia Ann Paul, Leroy Smith, 
Rutherford D. White, Herbert Woodson, Samuel 
Miller, Wesley Highfoot, Clyde Higgins, Howard 
J. Callender, John W. Hawkins, Wm, K. Johnson. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Herman M. 


Adams, Dewey Baine, Vera De Camp, James B. 
De Noon, Joseph Incorvaia, Wilbur Keeney, Ben 
Lauber, James Lewis, Mat Mathews (Schwarts). 
Milton C, Makoski, Richard McNamara, Roy Vin- 
cent Meyers, Jr., L. James Newman, Jerry A. 
Pearson, Glendel W. Pigg, John Reno, V. E. 
(Gene) Rotsch, Arthur R. Schlicht, Thomas Sil- 
vestri, Sandra Sevier, Margo Stanley, Melvin 
Vines, James Gallegos, Vivien Garry, Emilio Her- 
nandez, William P. Johnson, Jr., Art Martinez, 
Bill Miles, Earl Powers, Leandro Rivera, Robert 
L. Ross, Frederick D. Thompson, Ray Anthony, 


Jimmy Benson, Pat Cooper, Joe Maldonado, Jill 
Swartz, James Witherspoon, 

Marinette, Wis.-Menominee, Mich., Local 39— 
Earl Gustafson. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Saul Fisch, Jos. S. 
Thomas, Swinton Carter, Pauline Larson. 


Local 198—John Mansolillo, 
Local 6—Curry Thader, 
Bobby Custer Webster, Samuel H. Charters, Ger- 
. Stefan, Irving Adelson. 

San Juan, P. R., Local 468—Miguel A. Emanu- 
elli, Violeta Enriquez, Modesto Escalera, Roberto 
Figueroa, Santos Garcia, William C. Uhefeld, John 
Alexander, Francisco Jouvert, Helen Kilpatrick, 
Francisco V. Lopez, Jorge Lopez, Florence D. 
Abbot, Alexander John, Luis A. Berrios, Fernando 
Bonilla, Jesus Boscana, Segundo Caban, Gilberto 
Cortijo, Guillermo C. Nunez, Yolanda Davila, 
Adalberto De Cordova, Luis Delgado, Edmundo 
Disdier, Lorenzo T. Luna, Julian Llanos, Ray 
McCall, Guillermo Marin, John Negron, Luis 
Nieves, Rafael V. Nieves, Arnaldo Ocasio, Apolo 
Ocasio, Santiago Olavarria, Julio Ortiz, Gilberto 
O. Suarez, Maria E. Parilla, Bautista Ramos, Ed- 
win Ramos, Francis Rivera, Andres Rivera, Antonio 
Robles, Angel L. Rodriguez, Jose L. Rodriguez, 
Nestor Roman, Daly Rosario, Jorge Rubiano, 
Jesus M. Sanchez, Ortiz H. Santos, Elizabeth 
Sheridan, Fnrique Simon, Rafael Umpierre, Jose 
C. Valiente, Augusto C. Vega, Vincent Velaz- 
quez. Estrellita Vera, Josefina P. Suarez, Jose A. 
Quinones. 

San Jose, 


Providence, R. I., 
San Francisco, Calif., 


Calif., Local 153—Robert Boerner, 
Henry. 

Calif., Local 153—James R. Bratton, 
Flores, John E, Lewis, Arthur Mar- 
Edward Savala, Ernest Trevino, Ruth Gif- 


Robert S. Brown, Robert G. Hernandez. 


Calif., Local 292—Neva Miller, Val 
Sanchez, Beverly Billings, Wm. 


San Jose, 


ford, 
Santa Rosa, 
Peterson, Lois 
Delasantos, 
Tyrone, Pa., Local 660—Fletcher Jennings. 
Vallejo, Calif., Local 367—Paul E. Whaley. 
B. C., Can., Local 134—G. Bijorns- 
son, R. Cawston, R. Dore, Cy Drake, A. Laumail- 
let, R. McGlashan, J. Mullen, L. Ryder,,D. Stock- 
hammer, Bus Totten. J. Warhurst, R. Warhurst. 
Washington, D. C., Local 161—Gernarr Busbice, 


Vancouver, 


Ira T. Conner, Charles F. Lego, Edgar R. Loy, 
Don S. Mathis, Carmine M. Oddone, Wm. Ladd 
Prohaska, Ernest V. Stoneman, Don _ Stover, 
James LD. Wood. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Ray Anthony, 
Salvatore Alcury, Sidney Wrobel, Charles Spivak, 
Herbert Heitmuller, Lyllette E. Thomas, Sam 
K. Donahue, Ernesto Aquino, Joan H. Baldwin, 
Beatrice Brenner, Walter C. Brunner, Joseph Desi- 
derato Derise, Edward Grady, Coleman Hawkins, 
Solomon Jenkins (King), Maria Marini, Robert 
Hamish Menzies, Red Norvo, James Oliver, Jo- 
seph White, Norman Weinberg, Harold Singer, 
Bobby Rivera, Nola (Collier) Day, Estill Coving- 
ton, Sylvia (Gardner) Goldberg, Paul Kane, Earl 
Burrows, Degise Lumiere, Buddy Rich, Jorge Lo- 
pez, Allen Norman Brown, Jr., David Troy, 
Tom (Duke Keith) Maxwell, Norman Vogel, 
Eugene Smith, William R Langevin, Jeanne 
Maillard, Anthony Marinelli 

TERMINATIONS 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—James F. Harnett, 
Joseph S. Tarantino, Wilhelm Salander, Fritz 
Patrick MacDonald, Sol Fishman (Sy Fisher), Kal- 
man Gaber 











PIANISTS 


Improve your playing and teaching, with 
the wor!d’s most up-to-date piano methods. 
Write for a free copy of PIANO TEACH- 
ING TODAY. With it you will also be 
sent complimentary, a master lesson on 
MUSIC’S MOST UNUSUAL CHORD. All 
from the pen of Robert Whitford, Founder- 
President, International Piano Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Robert Whitford Music Education Bureau 
Dept. M, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 














1956 





APRIL, 





2 NO Scales, NO Gadgets, and NO Spe- 


‘ BURLINGTON, IOWA , 





PENN-DEL-MAR CONFERENCE 


Penn-Del-Mar Conference will be held 
Saturday and Sunday, May 5, 6, 1956, 
at Hotel Dumont, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. All locals in the States of Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia, are invited and 
urged to send delegates. 


NICHOLAS J. HAGARTY, 
Secretary, 

709 Forbes Street, 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Fits every musician 


artists’ 
eae taal 











| READ THIS 


Everyone can learn to read music and 
play the piano with this newest and 
most modern method. Look—NO ABC's, 
NO Numbers, NO Special Fingering, 


cial Music. Just look at the notes and 
place your fingers on the keys IN- 
} STANTLY. It’s as easy as that. ; 
Send $1.00 for your book of 
ten individual simple lessons to 


}App’s School of Music 
PPS sie Enables everyone to 








perform at their best. 





Elevates to 21/2" — 





1 ” 
COURSE IN HARMONY lowers to 17/2 


A “SELF INSTRUCTOR” by Joseph A. Hagen 


From this course, to which a KEY has been 
added, a thorough knowledge of harmony 
may be had (without the aid of a teacher) 
for the price of one personal lesson. 
Write for details and money-back guar- 
antee. 70 Webster Ave., Paterson, N. J. 


See your piano dealer! 
or write for information 


The Manual Arts Furniture Co. 


3472 BEEKMAN ST., CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 

















BRASS LP RECORDINGS 


Golden Age of Brass .................ssessseeeseees 
Music for Brasses, 17th Century 


Seven Canzonas of Giovanni Gabrieli ...... $4.98 


North Easton 


MUSICIANS’ HANDBO 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC CUIDE 


*% A classified and alphabetical list of tha 
best and most popular standard Foxtrot 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., 
Original Keys & Starting Notes +» Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
4 Pages. 

& A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — "The Song 





Boston 





ymphony Brass Section 








Radio City Music Hall Brass Section 


New York Brass Ensemble 


ROBERT KING MUSIC COMPANY 
Massachusetts 





Histories of Favorite Composers”. . 
: 





*& "Song Hits through the Years". . 


outstanding songs of each year, from the, 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 
SEND FOR YOUR 
Copy TODAY $1 .00 
50c Edition Also Available 


ITALIAN MARCHES 


Band only. Group of four, Military, $4.00: 
eight, $7.00. Military and symphonic 
mixed, $8.00. ONORE D’‘UNA BANDA, 
new symphonic, $2.00. Playable. Effec- 
tive. Guaranteed to satisfy. } 

LENTINI MUSIC COMPANY | 








36 Cornelia Street, Brooklyn 21, New York 


55 North Street, New Britain, Connecticut 
Or See Your Local Music Dealer 




















LEARN to make your 
OWN arrangements 


Give your band or combo personality 

The difference between mediocre outfits and those that really 
get to the top is the difference between stock arrangements 
and personal arrangements which create a style — a tradamark. 
You can learn to make these popularity-building arrangemerts 
by studying our convenient HOME STUDY Harmony and 
Arranging Courses. Send today for free catalog and lessoris ! 
Check courses that interest you. 











UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY ° 
DEPT. A-846, 2000 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
= a, yoy = oot yg me we ate Sem 
_) Piano, Teac s Normal Course ist alysis sic 
[] Piano, Student’s Course Comet « Truss Voice Mandolin © 
() Public School Mus.—Beginner’s () Professional eonet - Trumpet Violin Fa 
(_] Public School Mus.—Supervisor's (_] Double Count Clarinet 
Cj Advanced Composition C] Ear Training & 4 Singing Saxoplionu ¥ 
Name B90 os. 00d -s008-5 ® 
Street........ City State. ~—e . 
Music experience pene 
& 


Would you like to earn the Bachelor of Music Degree? 
SaeseeeseeesBtas sa 








DALBEY’S OILS 


have been serving the most meee musicians 
for over 50 YEA 


For TROMBONE or VALVES eon dropper. 
Your music dealer will supply you. 





GUITARS 


FEATURES 
pemumans 


MORE 
MODELS 


a 


SUPRO & NATIONAL GUITARS 
MFG LU 


«VAI f 








The amazingly dif- 

(fo *t Entertain- 
er’'s publication. 

Contains inal material. 

Patter, Skits, oOielpsose. 

, " ues. 

Special offer of 7 different 

and heckler 


EMCEE, Desk 
Box 983, Chicago 90, Ill. 
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“OSTRICH 
pte. 


7 
‘ 
‘ 


|.» When It comes to cancer? 

* Do you bury your head in the sand and 
hope it won't attack you or someone close 
to you? Fight cancer with a check-up to 
protect yourself and acheck to help others. 
Give to your Unit of the American Cancer 
. Society, or mail your gift to CANCER, 
_ 6/0 your town’s Postmaster. 
escqmtaltee CANCER SOCIETY 
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Bookers Licenses Terminated 

















CALIFORNIA 

Beverly Hills r 
Gervis, Ber 763 
Mills, Earl 889 
National BooKing Corp. ..ccccccecsseseseres 2409 

Hollywood 

AAA Theatrical Agency 1541 
Ainsworth-Box ABeNCY ........cccccsereee 2512 
Artists Corp. of America .............. 4244 
pompeter, Ann 776 
Finn, 3977 
Federal *Ariists TADS. | nccescvesnssesncensqeece 5091 
Fishman, Ed 3557 
Guaranty erency (A. Schnitzer)... 2073 
Herring, Will rs 


Lening, Evelyn, Agency 

Michaud, Arthur T. 

Montague, Percival S. 

Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, Inc 

Skeels, Lloyd L 

Taylor, Harry S., Agency 
Los Angeles 






































Bonded Management Agency ......... 788 
Bozung, Jack 2074 
BOVERRS « 0.00.0000080. 2800 
Daniels, I Th. si hacatiaseiecaibeastaie 4663 
Dishman 2988 
Grant, Edythe 1867 
Gustafson, Ted, AZOCN CY .........ccceceeeeee 1565 
Kaiser, Albert 2248 
Lara, ay 4 4474 
pO NS ESS SS ee 1790 
McNeely, Dillard 813 
Noriega, Al 3275 
Pollard, Otis E. 3463 
Price, Bob, Agency 2720 
Roberts, Flaroid William ‘abenaeaantes 1905 
Siivera, Herd ...........0...cc0000 2993 
Smart, H. Jose 153 
Strauss Theatrical Productions...... 1438 
Young, Nate 778 
Oakland 
Network Booking Agency, Evelyn 
eS Pee 3226 
Pomona 
ITIIED . nchvadendatutiingeckernichinedie 452 
San Diego 
Stutz, Walter R., Enterprises.......... 1275 
Willis & Bw Ne ara llth SONS 3919 
San Francisco 
Allen, Jack 
Brown, Kathleen May . 
SEE MIE. Scccocredtoocssoenacesssccesees 3250 
San Jose 
Puller, Frank Hi. ........cccccccccsscccccossccssese 5895 
FTAMITIROM, JACK .ccccccccccscscccccccccoccssccccsscs 1020 
Stockton 
Stockton Programs, and 
Geo. C. Westcott ................... 1264 
Van Nuys 
BMI, EIB. celictitescesidestccnsenicssess ; 2243 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Jones, William 139 
Grand Junction 
Harvey, R. 8. 1857 
Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
Rex Orchestra Service ......sseree 1386 
Bristol 
Wilks, Stan .... 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings ........... 1037 
East Hartford 
American Artist Association ......... . 3469 
Hartford 
Doolittle, Don 1850 
McClusky, ERR Tote -scresesssncidenngievieivence 718 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau 4580 





Vocal Letter Music Publishing & 





Recording Co. 4193 
Manchester 
Broderick, Russell ......ccccserscereseeesees 4641 
New Haven 
William Madigan (Madigan En- 
tertainment Service) ......cceccceerees 821 


New London 


Thames Booking Agency (Donald 
Snitkin and Frederick J. Barber) 5422 





Stratford 

Wiebe tam, AMOS C: BBs caccckcscccesccesescscsecsescese 1161 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington 
Alliance Amusements, Inc. .............. 339 
LaMarre, Jules 323 

FLORIDA 

Fort Lauderdale 

Chamberlin, Geo. Hy crccccccccsscsesesesseee 4103 








Jacksonville 
Associated Artists, IMC. .........s0 3263 
Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises ...........:0++ 3400 
Miami 
Chrisman Productions. .........seee 1831 
Mason, Lee 3858 
Steele Arrington, INC. ........cccccceeeeeeeee 1451 
Miami Beach 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ......... 2914 
Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ......... 3134 
St. Petersburg 
Atkins, L. E. 2691 
West Paim Beach 
Squire, LAWton N.z crccccccccccssssersreessesees 3771 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 


Minnick Attractions .. 
Joe Minnick 
Neely, J. W., Jr. 

















IDAHO 
Pocatello 
Mason, Charles P., Theatrical and 
Musical Booking Agency 2381 
{ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
Ader, Lt. Col. Sam ........... 23 
Stocker, Ted 2902 
Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 
Calumet City 
Janas, Peter 3240 
Wayne, Ted, Associated Services.. 67 
Carlinsville 
Lutger, Ted 1280 
Centralia 
Owen, Mart 361 
Chicago 


Bloom, Marty, Talent Mart of 
America 

Chicago Artists Bureau 

Donaldson, Bill 

Lewis, Mable Sanford 

Ray, Ken, and Associates . 

Vagabond, Charles 


























Effingham 
Greuel, E. A. 319 
Joliet. 
Universal Orchestra Co. .......0ssssee 1411 
Kankakee 
Devlyn, Frank 582 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, AGENCY .........ccccceeeeee 3231 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ........ 976 
Peoria 
Wagner, Lou 5794 
Princeton 
Russell, Paul 999 
-_ Rockford 
Harry G. Cave 214 
INDIANA 
, Bloomington 
Camil Artists Bureau .........cccccccceseee 3207 
Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service ........... 554 
Hammond 
Stern’s Orchestra Service, 
Paul Stern 3154 
Indianapolis 
Elliott BoOKing CoO. ....ccccccccssssseseesseees “75 
Ferguson Bros. ASCnY ....cccccsccesseee 3158 


Greater United Amusement 














Service 
Lesser, Leo ‘ aie 
Powell, William C. (Bill .. 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service .............. 256 
Knox 
Helms, Franky 4554 
South Bend 
RE een 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
South Bend 2263 
IOWA 
Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service .......... 1413 
Des Moines 
Howard, Toussaint Ly ...ccccccccccsereeseseee 632 
Radio and Theatre Program 
Producers 863 





Mason City 
Bierkamp, Kermit ........ iaotebbapuahacdhi nal 
Red Oak 
Cox, Lee, Enterprises .........:cee-ccun 
Webster City 
Beightol, oh A. 
Bonsall, Jac 
Continental ‘Attractions 
KANSAS 
Atchison 











Gilmore, Ted 
Wichita 

Midwest Orchestra Service ........ ide 

Peebles, Harry . 2 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville 
Jimmy Franklin Attractions, and 
R. James Griffin 


Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie 1 
Shreveport 
TOMPKINS, JASpPer ...ccccccccssrresscercsererssees 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans 
Al Durning Music Entertainment 











MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
ureau 1 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


Associated Colored Orchestras .... 1 
i aera } 
Dixon’s Orchestra Attractions 
Corp. ! 
Forty Club, In 119 
Nation- Wide Theatrical Agency... 








MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 


Baker, Robert R. 
Ee eee 7 
Hub Theatrical Agency, 

Gertrude Lagoulis 
Leonard, Lou, Theatrical 

Enterprises 4 
i Ut | eee ee 239 
Shepherd, ay aay . i 
Sullivan, J. A 








" Danvers 
Larkin, George 





Hatfield 
Newcomb, Emily L. 
Holyoke 


eS neer een AF 


Donahue, Charles B. 
New Bedford 
Parmont Booking Office .............00 
Pittsfield 


Peeececesereneceesseneee o 


Bannick, Paul 
Marcella, N. 








Salem 

LAPiziel, GOOTBO Ti - scccecccccssscssisescessateniith 
Springfield 

Hagan Theatrical Enterprises 


MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
Hillman, Bill 





Detroit 

Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 

ing Service) 

Benner, William R. 
Colored Musicians & eS 

Booking & Service Bureau.......... 1% 

Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. 


Gladstone 
Wombat, RORAEC: TD. cccccrsssccosiccscessecvscescetl 
Grand Rapids 


Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 52 
Jacob Donald Seth 


Jackson 
Roach, Robert E. .. 
Kalamazoo 


Osborne Theatrical Booking 
Exchange 





eeeneceeeens - 








Pontiac 


Bowes, Arthur G. 
Fine Arts Producing Co. .........ccccsse 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Robert J. ..... 27 
St. Paul 


Utecht, 





Clausen, Tomy 
Conlon, Thomas J. 
Fleck, 
Raynell’s "Attractions  sscccssccsscccsses / 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICl 








terstate 
L. Port 
mer } 








jssouri | 









ox, Mrs. 
Drake, TC 
Municipal 
Southland 
Stevens, 
Wayne's 





Schulte- Kx 
Agency 





ssocia tec 
pellrieves 
‘ooper, T' 





mC. B 


Alliance | 
E. Dave 


entral Be 


Amuseme! 
eorge, Ga 

Swanson, 
Booking 
i-States 






ordon, R 
Nevada A) 


Knickerbo 
Edw. F. 
lou Pratt 





Hagerman, 





Jniversal 
Williamate 





Atlantic A 


Matt, Johr 


Daniels, H 
Mandala, I 


oseph A. 
sey’s Mu 


lack O'Me 
Bob Snyde 


Dickman, | 
allo, Joe 


Axelrod, H 
empire Va 
Farrell, Ra 
Service 

bson, M. 
Aing, Geor 
Smith, Car 
Smith, Egt 


White, Wim 
Union Orc! 


Walmetta . 


APRIL, 










Winona 
state Orchestra Exchange 































L. POTter JUNE .....reccrceresrseerseersensenes 626 
wail mer MUSIC SEPVICE ........0-..0seeeseee 356 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
a2. &. 2516 
Vicksburg 
nelta Orchestra Service ..........000000 2429 
a MISSOURI 
Columbia 
ssouri Orchestra Service ............ 1735 
Kansas City 
pos, <_< OE TIN iaadi cadieiccscerenttticines 688 
aielpal BooKing ABCNCY «rs 
ne 3 4 thland Orchestra Service . 1180 
st sevens, V. Thompson ........... . ae 
Wayne's Theatrical Exchange ...... 636 
ocnonm bd North Kansas City 
Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 
5956 





Agency 
St. Louis 

sociated Orchestra Service 
Relirieves Music Service .......... 
ooper, Ted 











ent 3% 
MONTANA 


Butte 
.B. C. Booking Service 


2044 


NEBRASKA 


Alliance 
Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
E. Davee, Harold D. Hackotr........ 5420 
Lincoln 
entral Booking Service 
Omaha 
Amusement Service ............ccccscsesereee 


eorge, Gabriel 

Swanson, Guy A., Midwest 
Booking Agency 2083 
i-States Entertainment Service 5124 













































NEVADA 
noeitl Las Vegas 
gyMEcordon, PUL o.oo. eee ceceeeeenenenens 4383 
ae vevada Artists Bureau, a 3123 
— NEW HAMPSHIRE 
aa 2 Manchester 
Knickerbocker Agency, 
Edw. PRRROTERD 0.cccececccesesesecceseces 2574 
Wiou Pratt Orchestra Service ........ 1061 
Sie NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
ns. GP”. 45.5. ids sisscannsdandsens 2434 
Atlantic City 
ail Jniversal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 703 
oul Williamatos, Jimmie ........:ccccsereceeree 1949 
Belleville 
sitll MAtlantic Artists Agency ................ 2977 
tt, John 5483 
3 Y Jersey City 
SOND, ERGSWETE Jo cccccescccorcccsccsscsessose 4031 
Newark 
fandala, Frank 4526 
Paterson 
"~" oseph A. Ciamprone (New Jer- 
SY'S Music AGENCY) ........ecceerseeee 960 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
pack O’Meara Attractions ...........0 2816 
Bob Snyder ..........000 . 1904 
Auburn 
NG. CN oe no cusncstlecssnccnnsiinnesen 502 
ns 52 Bronx 
EMO vig spnsespt tied. dilcasGeibageeses 2350 
Buffalo 
ae 1 élrod, Harry 2202 
empire Vaudeville Exchange ......... 830 
Ferrell, Ray J.. Amusemen 
rvice 2275 
ibson, M. Marshall 23 
ting, George, Productions 
Smith, Carly le “Tick” ....... 
Smith’ IG TA: Sassi nisccteressscoerciasienions 
Cohoes 
White, Wm. P., Theatrical Agency 1406 
Fort Plain 
nd Union Orchestra Service 2... . 1539 
Hempstead 
Walmetta Agency ........ - 3288 
Lindenhurst 
é SE IPPORIIC 5. cacoceseseoce-. 1815 
a New Rochelle 
Harris, Douglas 2945 
C 
PRIL, 1956 


New York City 


Alexander, Morley 
Allied Artists Agency, Inc. 
Allied Entertainment ereau, Inc. 4698 
Austin, Clarence J 3 
Baldwin, C. Paul 
Berney, Paul ~~ Productions. 
Berns, Harry 
Blue, Joe, Thestricai Agency 
Bradley Williams Entertainment 
Bureau, R. Bradley Williams...... 
Brown, Harry 
Bryson, Arthur 
Campbell, ormen E. 
































Carlson, Ralph T. ....... . 
CHRSCIRIE, WEF IG . coceccersrecccocensoccsocsasee 
Coffee, Jack 

Continental Amusements ...........000008 1775 
Cooper, Ralph 5223 
Crane, Ted 217 
Croydon’'s Theatrical Agency.......... 297 
Cubamerica Music Corp. .........000 2840 
Curran, Tommy 123 
ee eT Aree ees 2595 
Dauscha, Billie 2082 
Durand & Later 425 
Edson, Robert H., IN. .........ccccecccceeee 667 
Esva Artists pM gy Sai Steger...... 2325 









Evans & Lee 
Finck, Jack, Agency 
Fliamill Enterprises, Inc. 
Gait, John on 

Gill, Howard . 
Gillman Artist 














GOdfrey, GeOrge A, ......ccccsesrsceesesssees 
Greene, Beverly, Theatrical 

Agency ......... 500 
Grifenhagen, ilber 1648 
Harlem Musical Enterprises, Inc, 3603 
Hart, Jack 114 



















Howard, Lu, Radio Productions.... 3900 
Johnson, Don 5625 
Kalcheim, Jack ... 2659 
King, Gene, ke Sg “Agency...... 3444 
Lastfogel, Daniel T., Agency 

(Daniel T. Lastfogel) Sinall 2100 
Lila Theatrical Enterpris 2287 
Lipskin, Jerry 3434 
Lustman, J. Allan ........ 381 
Teddy McRae Theatric 2352 
Mei Theatrical See cones 1544 
Mitchell, Buddy ........... 2957 
Morales, Cruz 1561 
National Entertainment Service.... 849 
National Swing Club of America.... 2322 
Nat Nazarro Management 4, 

(Personal Mgr.) ............ 953 
ee ae 95 


Parker & Ross 
Pearl, Harry 
Perch, Billy, Theatrical 


























Enterprises 1577 
a Ra Sa aes 1028 
Rheingold, Sid, ‘Agency dquiccteielinihinanagh 3274 
Robinson, Thomas (Atias The- 

atrical "Agency) ES TS 69 
Rogers and Ruggerio, Trixie 

Rogers, Rose Ruggerio ........... 1964 
Rogers, Max 3513 
Romm, Gene 4098 
pe SS een 1161 
Scanion, Matt 2043 
Shaw Theatrical Agency ................. 2541 
Silvan Entertainment Bureau ..... 1774 
Singer, John 326 
Talent Corporation of America, 

Times Square Artists Bureau... ae 

a 5 


TEN, BOD a.cccccccccccrrccccccccesccrserssseseres 
United Artists Management 4 
Universal Amusement Enterprises 1 
Weiss, Norman - Gerber, Roy 5 






































Weissman, Harry ...... 1305 
Wells, Abbott 3738 
White, Lew, Theatrical eg 
Enterprises 1526 
Rochester 
Barton, Lee 924 
Utica 
Niles, Benjamin EB... ..........ccccccscssesesoee 5140 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
Pitmon, Earl 1759 
Greensboro 
Trianon AMUSEMENT CO. ....ceeereereee 487 
OHIO 
Akron 
Trapas, T. A. 4214 
Cambridge 
Emery, W. H. 16¢ 
Celina 
Martin, Harold L. 
Cincinnati 
ANAErSON, AIDE crrccccrcccrseecrrseeerseeereree 2956 
Carpenter, Richard .........cccsecieceserceeees 63 
Rainey, Lee 915 
Sive and Acomb 891 
Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. ABCney  ......ccccessererreeeeee 3566 
King, Ted, ASency. ..........ccccecesceeereees 2708 
Columbus 
Askins, Lane 465 
Dayton 
Hixon, Paul 652 
Wills, Tommy, Midwest 
Entertainment Service .........00 882 
Elyria 
Jewell, A. W. 
(Dance Theatre, Ime.) ..ccsseccsssesee 4766 




















Pomeroy 
Wildermuth, Ted. ............0ccc0r.csscseeee ave 3042 
Salem 
Gunesch, J. B. 1217 
Steubenville 
Di Prarkerae,. CRACTOG  sprcciccscccsececbsisteceniss 1109 
Toledo 
Tripoli, Joseph A., 

Entertainment Bureau. ..........00000 5400 
BemRGOCE, CR ceccss aottibntcesecscssienvedics 1446 
OKLAHOMA 

. Tulsa 
Caner, Lowi Whe cstscetsineseincceesnnet 2685 
OREGON 
Portland 
seth Anderson’s Music .................. 3343 
Fred Baker’s AZeN CY .........cccccossssorese 1560 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Bakr, Walter Bhi: aiirioucimnnpatisns $11 
Carbondale 
Winttla,. MEAT ee scsssccckcdd acsccessticcatievess 330 
Chester 
Rasmdlolphs, Lie scisssiccsicisioccccsetesses: 2593 
East McKeesport 
Ravella, Peter J. cccrscscscscrrscersesserssoesess 2053 
Hokendauqua 
Zerosh, John 1237 
Jeannette 
Crasigma,» PSR Ba cnctiocsiticctstinctnes 2105 
Lancaster 
Twitmire, Gil 858 
Lebanon 
Zellers, Art 544 
ss McKeesport 
Ace Reigh, Inc. 1227 
Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
rical Agency) 942 
Philadelphia 
Cavanaugh & Martin .................. 213 
Creative Entertainment Bureau.... 3402 
Dupree, Reese 379 





Gould, Hal, Theatrical Agency...... pro 
6 








Keeley’s Theatrical Agency ........... 36 
DEGTIOMRIE, COED. cccissiscecisesncsctsintnecensuie 4269 
Mears, W. L. 441 
WEuatNSe, GOOPBe: We heii sccrscesccecisccsinvccints 430 
National Theatrical Agency .......... 3537 
Orchestra Agency of Philadeiphia 2108 
Price, Sammy, Entertainment 

Bureau 3558 
Sepia Entertainment Bureau ......... 4445 
United Orchestra Service 7 





Zeeman, Barney 
Pittsburgh 


Claire, George .... 
Ellis Amusement Co. 














Golden, Bmanuel J. ......cccccccccscssocscsssce 
Hallam, Paul 
NOW APrtint BerVICS . ..crcccccccosccsccssesesesss 
Orchestra Service Bureau, Ince....... 124 
Reisker & Reight ........ sgecencenstoseesoneseeens 4391 
Waynesburg 
Triangle Amusement CoO. .........00000 1427 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 
Trmtyraalel, VIMSOME sekssesiissscccinisenraines 2445 
Providence 
Bowen, Reggie 2179 
Wien lar, RO VID: scsccccrtkspeccesetissensecscottpne 3246 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, JP. ..........000 2979 
Charleston 
Folly Operating Co. ...0.....cccescscsssscssess 15 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Harria; Wat, Bas SOs: sdccrisiccesstiicctsinnioies 4053 
Nashville 
Southland Amusement Co., 
Dr. R. B. JACKSON .......cceccserscesereenses 5115 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
Bartlett, CRarles ......ccccccccccsrccrsccercsesoee 2186 
Boling 
Spotlight Band Booking 
Cooperative 4181 





Dallas 
































Beck, Jim 151 
Portis, Cal 424 
Southwestern Amusement Service 283 
Watson, 8S. T 
Windsor, Walter, Attractions........ 1144 
Houston 
Orchestra Service of America........ 161 
Kingsville 
Cole, Roy 2466 
San Antonio 
Erwin, Joe 338 
UTAH 
Sait Lake City 
Coast-to-Coast ABECNCY .........crereeeee B14 
——— Theatrical 
Excha 833 
Schultz eostad Fr ORE 2354 
VERMONT 
Barre 
Freeland, John 197 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Hicks, Roy M. . 2399 
Hill, Lindley B. 3990 
Roanoke 
Radio Artists Service .........c..scesecsseee 1480 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
Portiss, George 136 
Seattle 
Casura-Leigh Agency, James L. 
Casura (alias Jimmie Leigh)...... 207 
Field, Scott, Enterprises 2:593 


Harvison, R. S 
Wheeler, Bob 














Spokane 
Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 
Lynn Lyndel 6077 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
Brewer, D. C. 4532 
Kingwood 
Hartman, Harland, Attractions...... 478 
Martinsburg 
Miller, George E., Ii. ccsccccssccccosccssssees 1129 
Parkersburg 


Lowther, Harold R. 
White Sulphur Springs 











Cardint,. George « -cicccscccssseecsscns sis $027 
WISCONSIN 
Baraboo 
Renee TE. ic iselbivedtonschconcotins 243% 
Madison 
Stone, Leon B. 1474 
Milwaukee 
Bethia, Nick Williams .................... 5914 
Sheboygan 
Schmidt, Frederick W., Jr... 601 
Stevens Point 
Central State Music Association... 607 
Tomahawk 
McClernon Amusement Co. .....s.000+8 . 276 
Watertown 
Nielsen's Entertainment Mart........ 3039 
CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta 
Simmons, G. A. 4090 


Ottawa, Ontario 
CUPPigam, LAITY Tac ccrcsecsecticssicrcesstteets . 4369 
Edmonton, Alberta 
McKenzie, Blake 


(Prairie Concerts) .......ccccsesseseeseeen . 5106 
* 
Toronto, Ontario 
Mitford, Bert, AGe@MCY occ. 4004 
Whetham, Katherine and 
Turnbull, Winnifred. ............000+ . 4013 
Montreal, Quebec 


Artistes de Montreal, Reg’d. (Ma- 
dame Albert Gosselin) «0... 
Fred Norman’s Vaudeville 
BR DRE Eee ae | 
Montreal Artists Bureau, 
Michel Leroy 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Gaylorde Enterprises  ..........s0« «. 5440 
L. Gaboriau 
R. J. Gaylorde 








Defaulters List of the A. F. of M. 


WALNUT RIDGE: 
Howard Daniel Smith Post 4457 
VFW, and R. D. Burrow, 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 


Canada and Mis- Commander 
cellaneous CALIFORNIA 
ALABAMA sheet, Andy 

ALBA : 
BIRMINGHAM BANY: 
Carlisle, —— Po es 


Little Southerner Restaurant, 
and Ralph Saliba 
Umbach, Bob 


DOTHAN: 
Colored Elks Lodge (Club), and 


Carver, Ross 

Doric Corporation, Jack R. 
Young, Owner, Tommy 
Thompson, Manager 


J Keene, Gene 
O. B. Purifoy, Employer (Eugene ‘Schweichler) 
Jacobs, Shellie AZUSA: 
Smith, Mose P Vv: 
FLORENCE: Seam, i 
Valentine, Leroy BAKERSFIELD: 
MOBILE: c Vv Bakersfield Post 808, American 
Am Vets Club, Inc., Garret Van Legion, and Emanuel Ed- 
Antwerp, Commander, George wards 


Faulk, Manager 


Cavalcade of Amusements Conway, Stewart 


Curtner, George 


uire House, Esquire Promo- peRKELEY: 
tions, Wm. L. Appling and Bur-Ton, John 
Bessie Moulds Davis, Clarence 
Moore, R. E., Jr. Jones, Charles 
Williams, Harriel Wilson, Jimmy, Promoter 


MONTGOMERY: 
Club Flamingo, and Anell 
Singleton, Manager 
Montgomery, W. T. 


BEVERLY HILLS: 
Bert Gervis Agency 
Mestusis, Paris 
Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Ed- 


Perdue, Frank ard Beck loyer 
NEWBERN: Savage, Heb. — 
_Love, Mrs Gloria D. BIG BEAR LAKE: 
NORTH 1X CITY: Cressman, Harry E. 

Bamboo Club, = T. BRAWLEY: 

“Bud” Thurmon Hold 
PHENIX CITY: a 


Cocoanut Grove Nite Club, 
Perry T. Hatcher, Owner 

French Casino, and Joe 
Sanfrantello, Proprietor 


Elbow Room, and Roger 
Coughlin, Manager 
Irvin, Frances 
CATALINA ISLAND: 


PHENIX: Cheb Beach , 
241 Club, and H. L. Preeman a ee ee 
COMPTON: 
ARIZONA Vi-Lo Records 
PLAGSTAFF: COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 
Sunnyside Lounge, and George Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner, 
Nackard Pango Pango Club 
PHOENIX: DECOTO: 
Chi’s Cockail Lounge (Chi's Howard, George 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. DUNSMUIR: 
Keilly, Employer McGowan, J. B. 
EUREKA: 


Drunkard Show, Homer Hott, 
Producer 

Gaddis, Joe 

Hoshor, John 

Jones, Calvin R. 


Paradise Steak House, and 
. H. Bass 
York Club, and O. H. Bass 
FAIRFIELD: 
Guardhouse Tavern, and 
Walter Jarvis, Employer 
FONTANA: 
Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy 
Anderson, Employer 
FRESNO: 
Club Gaona, George Rodriguez, 


Malouf, Leroy B. 

Smith, Claude V., Sec.-Treas. 
Artists Booking Corp. (Holly- 
wood, Calif.), Phoenix, Ariz. 

Willett, R. Paul 

Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein 


TUCSON: jr., and Jose E. Ramirez, 
Griffin, Manly Officers 
Hutton, Jim Plantation Club, and 
Mitchell, Jimmy Joe Cannon 
Severs, Jerry Valley Amusement Association, 
Towncats and Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., 
Williams, Marshall President 
GARVEY: 
ARKANSAS Rich Art Records, Inc. 
BLYTHVILLE: HOLLYWOOD: 
Brown, Rev. Thomas J. Alison, David 
HOT SPRINGS: Artists Booking Corporation, 
Hammon Oyster House, and Joe and Craig Smith, Pres., San 
Jacobs Francisco, Calif., Wilford 
Pettis, L. C. Hobbs, Vice-Pres. (Miscel- 
Riverview Club, H. W. Thomas, laneous ‘Listing); Claude V. 
Employer Smith, Sec.-Treas., Phoenix, 
Smith, Dewey —, 
HOT SPRINGS Bete, Bee 
Birwell Corp. 
NATIONAL PARE: Bocage Room, Leonard 
Mack, Bee Vannerson 
LITTLE ROCK: California Productions, and 


Arkansas State Theatre, and Ed- 


d K 
ward Stanton, and Grover J. aun a 


Club 22 (Trocadero), and Sam 


Butler, Officers Einstoss, Pat Coleman, Turk 
Bennet, O. E. Prujan, Employers 
Civic Light Opera Company, Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 
Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, Teal, and S. Tex Rose 


Cunningham, Ralph 


Stewart, J. H. Encore Productions, Inc. (Not 


Weeks, S. C. Encore Attractions) 
McGEHEE: Federal Artists Corp. 
Taylor, Jack Finn, Jay. and Artists Personal 
MOUNTAIN HOME: Mgt., 
ane, T. E., Robertson Fishman, Edward 1. 
Rodeo, Inc. eam Artist Corp. 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK: Gayle, Tim 
Cotton Club, and Johnny — Lew, and Magic Record 
Thomas, S. L. Kay, Co-owner iompany 
PINE BLUFF: . Kappa Records, Inc., Raymond 
Arkansas State College L. Krauss 
Casino, a Kolb, Clarence 
A. R. D. Thompson Lanza, Mario 
Johnson, Eddie Morros, Boris 3 
Lowery, Rev, J. R. National Booking Corporation 
Robbins Bros. Circus, and C. Patterson, Trent 
C. Smith, Operator (Jackson, | Robitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) 
Miss.) Six i Circus, and George 
McCal 


Harry S. Taylor Agency 

Royal Room, and Irving King, 
Mrs. Thelma King, Bob King, 
Employers 


Savoy Amusement Co., 
Cohen, Employer * 


Trocadero, and Sam Einstoss, 
Employer 

Universal Light Opera Co., and 
Association 


Vogue Records, and Johnny 
Anz, Owner, and Bob 
Stevens, F. L. Harper 

Wally Kline Enterprises, and 
Wally Kline 

Western Recording Co., and 
Douglas Venable 

LONG BEACH: 

Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 

Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 

ye Cafe, and Jack 


ey 
Long Beach Exposition, and D 
E. Kennedy, Pres., Horace 
Black, Director and General 
Manager, James Vermazen, 
Assistant Director, May Fi- 
lippo, Sec., Evalyn Rinehart, 
Ass’t. Office Mgr., Charles D. 
Spangler, Public Relations and 
Publicity Dept., George W. 
Bradley, Advance Ticket Di- 
rector. 
McDougall, Ow 
Sullivan, Dave 


LOS ANGELES: 


Aqua Parade, Inc., Buster 
(Clarence L.) Crabbe 

Arizona-New Mexico Club, 
Roger Rogers, Pres.. and 
Frank McDowell, Treasurer 

Beta Sigma Tau Fraternity, 
Inc., and Benjamin W. 
Alston, Employer 

Blue Light Ballroom, and 
Bill lory 

Brisk Enterprises 

Coiffure Guild, Arthur E. Teal 
and S. Tex Rose 

Coleman, Fred 

Cotton Club, and Stanley 
Amusements, Inc., and 
Harold Stanley 

Dalton, Arthur 

Edwards, James, of James 
Edwards Productions 

Fontaine, Don & Lon 

Gradney, Michael 

Halfont, Nate 

Henneghan, Charles 

Maxwell, Claude 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro 

Miltone Recording Co., and 
War Perkins 

Moore, Cleve 

Morris, Joe, and Club Alabam 

Mosby, Esvan 

New Products Institute of 
America, and Joseph H. 
Schulte 

Pierce, Pops 

Royal "Record Co. 

Ryan, Ted 

Villion, Andre 

Vogel, Mr. 

Ward Bros. Circus, George W. 
Pugh, Archie Gayer, Co- 
owners, and L. F. Stotz, 
Agent 

Welcome Records, Recording 
Studio, and Rusty Welcome 

Williams, Cargile 

Wilshire Bowl 


LOS GATOS: 


Fuller, Frank 
MARIN CITY: 
Pickins, Louis 


MONTEREY: 
Roberts Club, and A. M. 


Kolvas, ner 
NEVADA CITY: 
National Club, and Al Irby, 
Employer 
NEWHALL: 
Terry, Tex 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 


Hat and Cane Supper Club, and 


Joe Wood and J. L. Pender, 
Owners 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 


Arrow Club, and Joe Bronk, 
Frank Merton and Joy Sheet, 


Owners 

Bill's Rondevu Cafe, and Wm. 
Matthews 

Ernest Jones Artists Agency 

Moore, Harry 

Morkin, Roy 

OCEAN PARK: 

Frontier Cub, and Robert 

Moran 


OXNARD: 
McMillan, Tom, Owner, Town 


House 


PALM SPRINGS: 
Being, Lee W., Lee Bering 


Clu! 
Hall, ‘Donald H. 
PASADENA: 
Hazelton, Mabel 
Ware, Carolyn E. 
bra Room, Lou Warner, 
Employer 


and Max 


PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., Owner, Horse 
Follies of 1946 
PITTSBURG: 


Delta Club, and Barbara Bliss 
REDDING: 
Green's Buckeye Dance Hall, 
and L. F. Green 
RICHMOND: 
Downbeat Club, and Johnnie 
Simmons 
Jenkins, Freddie 
SACRAMENTO: 
Casa Nellos, Nello Malerbi, 
Owner 
Leingang, George 
O'Connor, Grace 
SAN DIEGO: 
Blues and Rhythm Attractions 


Agency 

Eddie’s Club, Bob Sanders, 

ner 

Hudson, Aline 

Lee, Robert E., Advertising 
Agency 

Logan, Manly Eldwood 
Millspaugh, Jack 

Top’s, and Yake Kahn, 
Employer 

Washington, Nathan 

Young, Mr. Thomas and Mrs. 
Mabel, Paradise Club 
(formerly known as Silver 
Slipper Cafe) 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

Blue Angel 

Brown, Willie H. 

Cable Car Village Club, and 
Barney DeSenan, Owner 

Cafe Society Uptown (now 
known as Emanon Breakfast 
Club) 

Champagne Supper Club, and 
Mrs. Mildred Mosby 

Club Drift In, and Dan 
McCarthy 

Deasy, J. B. 

Fox, Eddie 

Giles, Norman 

Jumptown, and Charles 
(Chinky) Naditz 

Niemann, Gordon J. 

Oronato, Vincent 

Pago Pago Club, and Lacj Lay- 
— and Kellock Catering, 
nc. 

Paradise Gardens, and John A. 
Gentry and William Carthen 

Primalon Ballroom, Mrs. Car- 
rie O. McCoy, Prop. 

Reed, Joe, and W. C. 

Rogers and Chase Co. 

Shelton, Earl, Earl Shelton 
Productions 

Sherman and Shore Advertising 
Agency 

Smith, Craig, Pres., Artists 
eum) Corp. (Hollywood, 

Cali 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San Francisco, 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman 

Waldo, Joseph 


SAN JOSE: 


Ariotto, Peter and Peggy 
McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. 
Melody Club, Frank and 
Theresa Oliver, Employers 
Paz, Fred 
SAN LORENZO: e 
Somers, Walt 
SANTA BARBARA: 
Briggs, Don 
Canfield Enterprises, Inc. 
Costello, Mario 
SANTA CRUZ: 
Righetti, John 
SANTA MONICA: 
Lake, Arthur, and Arthur (Dag- 
wood) Lake Show 
McRae, H. D. 
SEASIDE: 
Corral Night Club, and 
Al Leroy 
SHERMAN OAKS: 
Gilson, Lee 
Kraft, Ozzie 
SIGNAL HILL: 
Moeller, Al, Signal Hill 
SOUTH GATE: 
Ramona Club, Sal DeSimon, 
Owner 
Silver Horn Cafe, and 
Mr. Silver 
STOCKTON: 
Sunset Macaroni Products, 
Fred Stagnaro 
STUDIO CITY: 
Wigmar Productions, Inc., and 
Wm. S. Orwig 
VAN NUYS: 
Lehr, Raynor 
VENTURA: 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: 


George 


Mueller, J. M. 
COLORADO 


DENVER: 

Bennell, Edward 

Johancen Enterprises, Inc., 
Starlite Pop Concerts, and 
Lou Johancen 

Jones, Bill 

Turf Club and Bill Bayers, 
Manager 


Wagner Enterprises, and Geo. 
F. Wagner 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS: 
Owl Cafe, W. H. Woody 
Frickey, Employer 
JULESBURG: 
Cummins, K 


LAMAR: 
Main Cafe, and Robert Dunn, 
Proprietor 
MORRISON: 
Clarke, Al 
TRINIDAD: 
El Moro Club, and Pete Langoni 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 

Lunin, Edward 

EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
EAST HAVEN: 
Carnevale, A. J. 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
NEW HAVEN: 
Madigan Entertainment Service 
NEW LONDON: 

Andreoli, Harold 

Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 

Marino, Mike 

Schwartz, Milton 

hen Joseph 

NIANTIC 
McQuillan, Bob 
Russell, Bud 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 
Johnson, Samuel 
STAMFORD: 

Glenn Acres Country Club, and 
Charlie Blue, Pres., Mr. Sou- 
mers, Sec.-Treas. 

STONINGTON: 

Hangar Restaurant and Cub, 
and Herbert Pearson 

Whewell, Arthur 

WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al and Marty 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club, and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
LeRoy Rench, Commander 
Williams, A. B. 
ELLENDALE: 
Heavy's Chicken Shack, and 
Isaacs Jarmon 
GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor 


Fountain, John 
NEW CASTLE: 
Lamon, Edward 
Murphy, Joseph 
SMYRNA: 
Kent County Democratic Cub, 
Solomon Thomas, Chairman 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester 
Burt, Mrs. Mary (Warren) 
Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 


FLORIDA 


BRADENTON: 
May's Bar, Buddy Mays, 
Employer 
Strong, Merle, Bernice and 
Ronald 
CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and Fay 
Howse 
DANIA: 
Paradise Club, and Michael F. 
Slavin 


DAYTONA BEACH: 
Bethune, Albert 
Elks Lodge, Pen City No. 503, 
John L. Slack, Employer 
Taboo Cocktail Lounge and 
Restaurant, Inc., and Carl 
Schmidt, Maurice Wagner 
and Chuck Cockrell 
DEL RAY BEACH: 
Bon Air Hotel, Lou Raxlan, 
Manager 
Cassidy's Bar and Restaurant, 
Edw. Cassidy 
FLORENCE VILLA: 
Dan Laramore Lodge No. 
Garfield Richardson 
FORT MYERS: 
Bailey, Bill—All Star Minstrels, 
Inc., and Si Rubens 
McCutcheon, Pat 
GULF BREEZE: 
Surf Club, and Ernest W. 
Wright, Operator 
NDALE: 


1097, 


Caruso’s Theatre Restaurant, 
and Marion Kaufman and 
Robert Marcus 

JACKSONVILLE: 

Blane, Paul 

Blumberg, Albert 

Florida Food and Home Show, 
and Duval Retail Grocers As- 
sociation, and C. E. Winter, 
President; Paul Bien, Man- 
aging-Agent 

Forrest Inn, and Florida Amuse- 
ments, Inc., and Ben J., Mary 
and Joel Spector, and Joe 
Allen 


Jackson, Otis 
Newberry, Earl, and A 
Artists, Inc. 
Zumpt Huff Associates 
KEY 


: 
Allard, Genevieve C. (j 
Del 


ta 

Club Mardi Gras, and A, @ 
Thomas, Employer 

Delta, Jeanne (Genevieve ¢ 
Allard) 

Habana Madrid 

Regan, Margo 

Weavers Cafe, Joseph Buck 
Joseph Stabinski 

LAKELAND: 


Maitland Inn, Elmer G 
Owner 
MELBOURNE: 
Moonlight Inn, Jake Gunthe, 
Owner 
MIAMI: 
Aboyoun, Tony 
Brooks, Sam 
City Club, Philip and 
Berman 
Club Jewel Box, Charles 
Owner, Danny Brown, 
President 
Corbitt, Frank 
Donaldson, Bill 
Florida State Theatres, Inc,, 
Harry Botwick, Manager 
Olympia Theatre 
Girard, Nicholas 
Prior, ‘Bill 4 H. P. Com) 
Smart, Paul D 
Talavera, Ramon 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Terrace 
Restaurant 
Caldwell, Max 
Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, 
Irving Rivkin 
Circus Bar, and Chasles 
Cohen, Sam 
Copa City, Murray Weinge 
Lou Chesler and Fann 
Herman 
Cromwell Hotel, Jack Yod 
Label Spiegel, Milton Le 
Edwards Hotel, and Juliw 
Nathan, Manager 
Fielding, Ed 
Friedlander, Jack 
Haddon Hall Hotel 
Harrison, Ben 
Leshnick, Max 
Macomba Club 
Macomba Restaurant, and 
Friedlander, Irving Mille) 
Max Leshnick, and Mid 
Rosenberg, Employers 
Miller, Irving 
Morrison, M. 
Perlmutter, Julius J. 
Poinciana H~tel, and Bernie 
Frassrand 
Roosevelt Theatre 
Scott, Sandy 
Straus, George 
Weills, Charles 
ORLANDO: 


DO: 
Club Surocco, and Ray Bai 
Fryor, D. S. 
Redman, Arthur J. 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his & 
ao and Sunbrock 


ORMOND BEACH: 

Jul’s Club, and Morgan Jul 

PALM BEACH: 

Leon and Eddie’s Nite Cl 
Leon and Eddie's, Inc, | 
Widmeyer, Pres., and & 
Orlin, Secretary 

PENSACOLA: 

Hodges, Earl, of the Top 
Dance Club 

Keeling, Alec (also knowt 
A. Scott), and National ¢ 
chestra Syndicate and 
ican Booking Company, 
Alexander Attractions — 

Miss Texas Club, and 
Cooper, Owner and Prop. 

Southland Restaurant, and 
J. Ollie Tidwell 

Williams, Kent 

QUINCY: 
Monroe, Reg 
ST. PETERSBURG: 
Ciro’s, and John A. Davis 
Employer 
SARASOTA: 
Muller, Fred 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Recreatios 
nter 

Goldman, Henry 

STUART: 

Sutton, G. W. 

TALLAHASSEE: 

Gaines Patio, and Henry 
Gaines, Owner 

Two Spot Club, Caleb E. 
Hannah 

TAMPA: 

Brown, Russ 

Carousel Club, and Abe B 
and Norman Karn, Em 

Crystall Ball Restaurant, % 
Marcus, Manager 

Merry-Go-Round eClub, and 
Larry Ford 

Rich, Don and Jean 

Williams, Herman 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 








f 
lemac Supp 
Gordon Le 
Robert A. 


A: 





Greater Aciat 
Opera Co., 
Jacoby, Mi 
Montgomery, 
foyal Peacoc 
Carrie Cur 
§. A. Slau; 
Spencer, Per 
‘A: 







UGUS 
Baxter, Joe 

fill and Ha 
W. Taylor, 
G. W. (Bi 
iewson, Rol 
Caribe Lou 
Foster, Mr. 

Kirkland, Fr 
Minnick Att 


Capitol _ 
ile, W. 
Swaebe, Les 
WANNAH: 
Garavan Clu 
ander, Ow 
Hayes, Gus 
Hodges, Roc 
Model Show 
Endy, Ow 
Manager 
Thompson, | 
Young, Geos 
HOMASVILL 
Club Thoma 
Maxey, O) 
DOSTA: 
Dye, Ny 


D 




























Pal - 
AYCROSS: 
goper, Sher 


DEUR d’ALE 
ndall, Ea 
lachman, Je 
HO FALL! 
itifiths, La 
Corp., anc 
ON: 

Canner, San 
Rosenberg, | 
DUNTAIN | 
Club Alibi 2 
Jeffress, O 
tm Cafe, : 
Ieffress, O 

TELLO: 
Beck, Rulon 
Cummins, B 
Hvarka, Sta 
Pullos, Dan 
Reynolds, B 
RIT LAKE 


Fireside Loc 


ILI 


ELLEVILLE: 
Anderson, F 
Davis, C. 
DOMINGT¢ 
McKinney, 
Thompson, 
IO: 





Sergent, Eli 
HAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, E 
BICAGO: 
Adams, Del 
Brydon, Ray 
Rice 3-Ri: 
Gdillac Bo 
Town 
Chance Rect 
Abner, Jr 
Chicago Ca 
Weiss, Ov 
Male, Elsie 
4nd Chic: 
osimo’s 
Inc., Mrs 


Dana” Ji 
PRIL 































































Curke, John, Pines Hotel, 













Donaldson, Bill GREENSBURG: 


Elders, Cleo 


Club 46, Charles Holzhouse, 


LOUISVILLE: 
Bramer, Charles 


TURNERS STATION: 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph H., Edge- 


Green, Goldman 
Harris, Percy N. (Bud) 







d Corp. Evans, Jeep Owner and O i 
é pa Hot Orin: wad tet Pin, ack owaer ‘Tey Clete a. perator — Hotel, Jack Woolems, water Beach fa wmeeg Sam 
tes ° * “Victory Follies" Bell, Richard cing, Vi pees Be 
9 menage _ oa Tim Sentow, William and his All- Spelt, tiltah MASSACHUSETTS Kosman, Hyman 
- Oe y en, Charlie Ameri aski ’ AMHERST: Minando, Nono 
Bide Circus Civeus — ) Hale, Walter, Promoter Carter, pig pga Models OWENSBORO: Murphy, Charles Papadimas, Babis 
~y A OP eri og | Bill Ha: Hill, George W. Dickerson, Matthew Higgs, Benny Russell, William Payne, Edgar 
he sates tris, Knob Hill Club, and Al Fenston Donaldson, Bill PADUCAH: CKSTONE: Pyle, Howard D., and Savoy 
evlengll pera Taooe bs Mackie, Robert, of Savoy Ball- | Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., Vickers, Jimmie Stefano, Joseph Promotions 
Larocco, Lillien F. we. “ and Frederick G. Schatz LOUISIANA BOSTON:  — games, Pe H. 
parish, cn wt noned Co. Ferguson Hotel, George Fer- ‘Ada Bullock’s (also known as Zaton A jatthew B. 
GEORGIA ~ nsfield, Philip guson, Prop., Leo Lesser, Jr. ALEXANDRIA: The Coral Room), Ada Carlos, poy on, A. J. 
Massa, Laney Hicks, Jerry Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- Employer H: on 
Mick: yg ord ‘ i Lazar, Eugene and Alex tor, Club Plantation Bay State News Service, Bay roe Sel pg and 
Lemac "susper Club, and ickey Weinstein Theatrical Roller Rondo Skating Rink, Stars and Bars Club (also known State Amusement Co., Bay FERNDALE - Harding 
Gordon Leonard, Employer Agency and Perry Flick, Operator as Brass Hats Club), A. R. State Distributors, and James aS 
er Gu Robert A. McGarrity, Owner — Club, Turin Acevedo, a ae Charles Walker Conley, Owner, Jack Tyson B H. Mcllvaine, President “Sale and Doc 
7 A: ner tover, Bil Manager > + rosnahan, James J ington 
Grater Atlanta Moonlight ee _Concert Management, Tony's Supper Club, Tony Lau- Weil, R. L. Caruso, Charles — Hi 
Opera Co., Howard C. and George Wildeman ‘renzano, Operator CROWLEY: Coral Room (also known as Ada rover, T: 
Jacoby, Manager Music Bowl, and Jack Peretz William C. Powell Agency Canna Mins @ ‘ Bullock's), Ada Carlos, Em- Platter Lounge, and Earl West 
Bic, fe Neal ead Lesis Canpentts, Bia- LAFAYETTE: : ng at rogressive Club, ployer GRAND RAPIDS: 
, ployers Club $2, Charles Gi nd J. L. Buchanan, Employer Hargood Concer Club Chez-Ami, Anthon 
foyal Peacock Club, Mrs. . Gibson, Prop. 8 ts, and Harry ¥ 
Carrie Cunningham, Owner Music Bowl (formerly China MUNCIE: GONZALES: Goodman Scalice, Proprietor 
and §. A. Slaughter, Manager 4 Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal , Bailcy, Joseph Johns, Camille Harriott, Eric Powers Theatre 
spencer, Perry Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann NEWCASTLE: LAFAYETTE: L. J. B. Productions, and Lou Town Pump and Fozee Yared 
aries NeiilipcUSTA: Pace 4 Owner ascieties Stanley W. Hadacol Caravan a — re gee and Phil Simon 
own, oore, F LeBlanc Corporation of Lo . M. Loew's Theatres * 
a Baxter, Joe Nob Hill Club, and Al Fenston Newcomer, Charles Veltin, Toby. : eed Regency Corp., and Joseph R Old Mill Dance Hall, Ernest 
fil and Harry's Cab: Fred y i Josep! , 
e Soviet, Lisengess ond Py SE Oe Boa SOUTH 8 _ ere ysoetieycinar hcg S bee MUSKEGON HEIGHTS 
sill) Prince nor, Inc. BEND: LAKE CHARLES: unbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo  G : 
es, Inc,, ag > e — Silhouette Club, and Joe Saletta Childers, Art (also known as Village Bar Lounge, an Show . Geen. omse 
° : ge, and Wilso 
Manager ibe Lounge in Plaza Hotel Stoner, Harlan T. Bob So CG. EL. Batter. O Waldron, Billy n, Leslie 
N. T. i .G ’ I 3 iti none y's Restaurant, 
tala, Fred , Whissside, gooey ounitts -_— M. (Marquis) Capell Brothers Circus Galemene and — Henry padi: Bf 
Monick Pam OP Williams, Ward (Flash) Waco Amusement Enterprises MONROE: Mouzon — LAKES: 
LW. Neely, Jr. Ziggie’s Gridiron Lounge, and Club DeLicia, Robert Hill BRAINTREE: endezvous Bowl, and Rendez- 
a Ziggie Czarobski, Owner 1OWA Keith, Jessie Quintree Manor vous Inn (or Club), Gordon 
ce F DECATUR: CARROLL: Thompson, Son BUZZARDS BAY: ny eee Miller 
UNSWICK: Facen, James (Buster) Brown Derb NATCHITOCHES: Blue Moon, and Alexander and |, SE CITY: 
nderson, Jack EAST ST. LOUIS: c > erby and Mabel Brown Burton, Mrs. Pearl Chris Byron, Owners wson, Al 
Jo's Blue Room, and Earl Davis, C. M. LARION: NEW ORLEANS: Jones Matt's Steak House, and Heary CTHCS? 
Hill and W. Lee FREEPORT: annie $. Sefer, taad 3 M. K. Arenovski, and Canal Spring Hill Farms, and Ancrew 
Migalls ‘Cafe, and W. Lee Eastwood inn, Raiph leely, Abbe, Virgil Berns, Harry B., and National CAMBRIDGE!” WAYLAND: 
. Owner, Roger Mummert, DENISON: Artists Guild Macklin, W d 
fimation Club, $. C. Kl Operator Larby Ballroom, and Curtis so gm FALL RIVERS ered 
tation Club, S. C. Klass Marabel, ’ ur Co ; 
ah W. Talos cutrromr pes oa Murphy pinsethos ee 
vot ™ CON: Sunset Night Club, and Farris Brookins, Tommy Dog House, and Grace Mar- pe renga D LAKES: 
‘ Capitol Theatre Shambour Hollywood Produc sinez, Owner HAVERH Johnson, Allan V. 
Julius Bis, W. Cc. KANKAKEE: eet Brececions, it, = Ss Dee — ULUTH: 
Swaebe, Leslie Havener, Mrs. The! 1. W. Jacobson Hurricane, The, Perc Assas, Joe Lurye, Ja 
LA GRANGE = MARL AD: ign, tele Stovall HOLYOKE: EASTON.” 
VANNAH: - . Gibson, C. nc, Dudley J. : 
(aravan Club, Nick C. Alex- Hart-Van_ Recording Co., and quENANDGAN. Monnie, George — Theatre, Bernard W. — Hannah, John 
sader, Owner oneaex Hartman Aspinwall, Hugh M. (Chick ba aay so cae, bbe bay omg 3 ‘ 
Hayes, Gus ; Marti ar Lane Club, i ‘ MANKAT anfor 
Hodges, Rocky Antler's Inn, and Francis Sioux CITY: Delmas, bagier - Masa, Madrid and Pat Particelli =~ 
Model Shows, Inc., and David Weaver, Owner Freeman, Lawrence SHREVEPORT: iw : ws Bosstanils Becker, Carl A 
Endy, Owner, Charles Barnes, MOUND CITY: SPENCER: — Reeves, Harry A. Carney, John F., A MINNEAPOLIS: 
Manager Club Winchester, and Betty Free, Ned Ropollo, Angelo Conpem bie: International Food and Home 
Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. Gray and Buck Willingham VAIL: Stewart, Willie Crowe Francis x ae 
Young, George S. = VERNON: Hollywood Circus Corp., and SPRINGHILL: MILLERS FALLS: a Northwest heen, Attrac- 
HOMASVILLE: antation Club, Archie M. Charles Jacobsen Capers, C. L. Rhythm I tions, and C. A. McEvoy 
ates” ood Teme cn dea waseiene iythm Lan, aad R. M. ‘Tha PIPESTONE: 
d Bernie Maxey, Operator — ‘ Steptoe, Benton L. MAINE Jr. yi — pee wer gg 
ALD : JE: 2 . 
eID: nadiatighs Boom, ond Deel §=WEEE b, w. Cael 8 BIDDEFORD: MONSON: RED WING: 
DALIA: PEORIA: a rum- Old Orchard Beach Playhouse, outer tame Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 
Pal Amusement Co. Humane Animal Association FORT FAIRFIELD: uld The Derby pose H — Nybo, Operator 
AYCROSS: Rutledge, R. M KANSAS 3 Gaerna enry Correia, ROBBINSDALE: 
Sas, Sherman and Denals Stinson, Bugene BS 4, Arena, Gibby Seaborne NEWTON: Crystal Point Terrace 
Ray Streeter, Paul BREWSTER: Gord “ Thiffault, Do b oS .OCHESTER: 
IDAHO Thompson, Earl Whirlwind Ballroom, G. M. rdon, Nick : H rothy (Mimi Co. B., State Guard, and Alvio 
: Wagner, ase Dinkel, Operator Chevalier) Costello 
1 his JR d’ALENE: PRAIRIE VIEW: COFFEYVILLE: MARYLAND Larkin SLAYTON: 
all Crandall, Earl Gun Deck Tee Ted Blake $ arkin, George and Mary E. E, Iverson 
llachman, Jesse dM favern, and Mr. DODGE CITY: BALTIMORE: SHREWSBURY: Iverson Manufacturing Co., B 
D pathos and Mrs. Stiller = Blue Danube, and Wm. Kasar- —V, sedis biel 
a R a. Lyle és eterans Council Iverson 
-gan Jol ouiths, Larry, and Big Chief OCRFORD: HOLCO sky, Proprietor TEWK WINONA: 
Corp., and Uptown Lounge Marino, Lawrence Saas K Club Byrd, Olive J. gy Interstate Orch ; 
; G Poecp ote ey Club, and H. R. Carter, Charles White Rock Club, Inc., Rocco y rchestra Service, ard 
ite Chie ter. Sam = —_ —_ _ known as Bert Cox, M DePasquale, John Connolly, L. Porter Jung 
4 rnes, alon, Bart Talon, Bert All more, 5 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. Greyhound Club, and KANSAS CITY: ° en) ~~ Dunmore, Robert J. neg MISSISSIPPI 
OUNTAIN HOME: ada ‘Ranaaiie White, J. Cordell Forbes, Kenneth (Skin) WAYLAND: 
Club Alibi and Mr. J. T. SOUTH BELOIT: LIBERAL: | Gay 90's Club, Lou Belmont, Steele, Chauncey Depew BILOXI: 
: Top # Jeffress, Owner and Operator D a - of “ Proprietor, Henry Epstein, Joyce, Harry, Owner, Pilot 
Cafe, and Mr. J. erby, Henry Piazza, Owner Liberal Chapter No. 17, Dis- Owner MICHIGAN House Night Club 
known fl Ieffress, Owner and Operator and Operator abled American Veterans, and © Greber, Ben Ralph, Lloyd 
‘onal OMPCATELLO: SPRINGFIELD: H. R. Allen Jolly Post, and Armand Moe- ANN ARBOR: Wesley, John (John W. Rainey) 
a eck, Rulon Face, James (Buster) LOGAN: singer, Prop. Charles, Rex (also known as CLEVELAND: : ? 
pany, mmins, Bob Shrum, Cal Graham, Lyle LeBlanc Corporation of Maryland Rex C. Esmond Hardin, Drexel 
ons Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bartolo, MANHATTAN: Bernie Lit Theatrical Agency Esmond, Rex C. (also known as GREENVILLE: 
oT id Employer te —" (formerly Playboy Talent Rex Charles) Pollard, Flenord 
Prop WASHINGTON: core hi Agency) McLaughiia, Des GULFPORT: 
: ’ renee we MARYSVILLE: Perkins, Richard, of Associated McLaughlin, Ollie Plantation Manor, and Herman 
Fueside Lodge, and R. E. Berg ZEIGLAR , Randall, George aay BATTLE CREEK: Burger 
: PRATT: ciss, Harry Smith, Davi . 
ILLINOIS Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwight Clements, C. J CORAL HILLS: BAY CITY: “* Mcuigome 
Allsup, and Jason Wilkas Wisby, L. W. Hilltop Restaurant, and Theo- 8 rpenter, Bob ; 
ELLEVILLE: Owners : a dore J. Schendel’ Walther, Dr. Howard Poor Richards, and Richard K. 
Davis Mg itderson, F. D. ss CUMBERLAND: CREST ARs s eC. ka 
Davis, C. M. INDIANA Russell Post 6240, VFW, Gus — Waingold, Louis Palladium Ballroom, M. R mith, C. C., Operator. Reb- 
0OMINGTON: Zercher, Dance Manager EASTON: Winkleman, Owner : bins Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff, 
McKinney, James Re ag ros 7 SALINA: Hannah, John DETROIT: rt 
Thompson, Earl aie Bob and George Brown, Harry E. FENWICK: Adler, Caeser KOSCIUSKO: 
uIRO: evitt’s Supper Club, and Roy Kern, John Repsch, Albert Bel Aire (formerly Lee ’ Fisher, Jim S. 
reatio® Birvent, Eli D. Levitt, Proprietor TOPEKA: HAGERSTOWN: die’s) and Al Wellman "helgh LELAND: 
—— — ae Mid-West Sportsmen Association oo or A. perros — Flax, Sam a: Supper Club and Jimmy 
. on, , WICHITA: rdhanags an uis Bernstein, Owners illo 
RICA ; LITA: : 2 
Adar a CANTERVELE: Aspinwall, Hugh M. (Chick “oO ee Poe se —— 
~ ns, Delmore and Eugene Hagen-Wallace Circus, and Martin) ore, and Chris Teantules Blake, David R. Bishop, James E. 
" om Re Marsh, of the Dan Frank Martin, Owner Holiday, Art “—— on = Briggs, Edgar M. NATCHEZ: 
ne cil ‘Ring Circus 4, EAST CHICAGO: Key Club, and/or G. W. Moore NORTH BEACH: By lige eg 4 _ Colonial Club, and Ollie Koe-ber 
cb B. i Tow arnes, Tiny Jim Alta Hotel, Mr. and Mrs. La :  _- VICKsB 
East Chicago Ameri . KENT F Shes rs. Larry  Claybrook, Adolphus SBURG: 
Ounce Records, Inc., Ewart G. prises, tnt. ie ~—eed ae 1, fe Cueats, Bernt ae Oe ets ae be Pe eS ee 
Chica er, &- Pres. Morgan, Christine ar eee GREEN: OCEAN cIry:. manager Conners Lounge, and Joe Pallaz- Tom Wince 
go Casino, and Har a ountree, Upton : zolo, Operator 
be Bu Weiss, Owner sy ELWOOD: d Taylor, Roy D. Belmont, Lou, Gay Nineties Crystal Lounge and Bar, Ed- MISSOURI 
Em 5 Elsie, General Manager Yankee Club, and Charles HOPKINSVILLE: Club, and Henry Epstein mour H. Bertram, Owner- BOONEVILLF: 
ant, G and Chicago Artists Sesuia Sullivan, Manager Dabney, tot Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- Employer ; Bowden R vers 
tsimo’s Theatre Restaurant, EVANSVILLE: LEXINGTON: 3 mont, Prop., Henry Epstein, Daniels, James M. Williams, Bill 
b, and lc.» Mrs, Aan Hughes, Ades. lack C. —— s a eatscnua oo Company, CHILLICOTHE: 
. : FORT WAYNE: Rankin’ : : ; . Constans Hawes, H. H. 
: Daniels, Jimmy Brummel, Emmett ‘a & — righ ser bbe ne ay ene & Gay Social Club, and Eric CLAYTON: 
» Operator Scriven Anderson, F. D. 


PRIL, 1956 


sic 










FORT LEONARD WOOD: 





Lawhon, Sgt. Harry A. 
IND ENCE: 
Casino Drive Inn, |. W. John- 
son, Owner 
KANSAS CITY: 


Am-Vets and Bill Davis, Com- 


mander 

Babbit, William H. (Bill) 

Canton, L. R. 

Esquire Productions, and Ken- 
neth Yates, and Bobby Hen- 
shaw 

Main Street Theatre 

Red's Supper Club, and 
Herbert “‘Red’’ Drye 

Zelma Roda Club, Emmett J. 
Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 
Manager 

MACON: 

Macon County Fair Association, 

Mildred Sanford, Employer 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 

Schult-Krocker Theatrical 

Agency 
OAKWOOD (HANNIBAL): 

Club Belvedere, and Charles 

Mattlock 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 

ST. LOUIS: 

All American Speed Derby, and 
King Brady 

Barnholtz, Mac 

Brown Bombar Bar, James 
Caruth and Fred Guinyard, 
Co-owners 

Caruth, James, Operator, Club 
Rhumboogie, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar 

Caruth, James, Cafe Society 

Chesterfield Bar, and Sam Baker 

D'Agostino, Sam 

Ford, Ella 

Graff, George 

Markham, Doyle, 
Town Ballroom 

New Show Bar, and John W. 
Green, Walter V. Lay 

Nieberg, Sam 

Schimmel, Henry J. 

Shapiro, Mel 

Singer, Andy 

VERSAILLES: 

Trade Winds Club, and Marion 

Buchanan, Jr. 


MONTANA 


BUTTE: 
Webb, Ric 
GREAT FALLS: 
J. & A. Rollercade, and 
James Austin 
MILES CITY: 
Dodson, Bill 
Morton, H. W. 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept. 
Charles D. Davis 
FREMONT: 
Wes-Ann Club,and Tanya 
June Barber 


and Tune 


KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E. 
LODGEPOLE: 
American Legion, and Amer- 
ican Legion Hall, and Robert 


Sprengel, Chairman 
McCOOK: 

Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Richard Gruver, President 

OMAHA: 

Louie’s Market, and Louis 
Paperny 

Suchart, J. D. 

PENDER: 

Pender Post No. 55, American 
Legion, and John F. Kai, 
Dance Manager 

VALENTINE: 

Mundorf, Lyle 


NEVADA 


LAKE TAHOE: 
Club Monte Carlo, Joby and 
Helen Lewis, Owners 
LAS VEGAS: 
Adevans Club, Inc., Clifton 
Powell, Employer 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Robert D. 


ouge 
Patio Club, and Max Stettner, 
Sid Slate, Joe Cohen 
Ray's Cafe 
Stoney, Milo E. 
Warner, A. H. 


LOVELOCE: 
Fischer, Harry 
Hy 


PITTMAN: 
All-American Supper Club 
Casino, and Jim Thorpe 


RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 
Twomey, Don 


and 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FABIAN 

ian, James (Zacker) 
JACK 

fo ‘Eddy 

Sheirr, James 
SALEM: 


Canobie Lake Park, Maurice 
Holland, Employer 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Gilmore, James E, 
Richardson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Blue Angel 


La or Wonder Bar), Roy 


Dixon, Henry Brogden, Man- 
agers, Charles Randall, Prop. 


Bobbins, Abe 

Casper, Joe 

Cheatham, Shelbey 

Dantzler, G. 

Fassa, G. 

Goldberg, Nate 

Koster, Hen 

Little Brown Jug, and Frank A. 
Irby, Operator 

Lockman, Harvey 

Mack's Mambo Inn, 
McCall, Employer 

Olshon, Max 

Pilgrim, Jacques 

Stecle, Larry, and Larry Steele’s 
Smart Affairs 

BEVERLY: 

Olympia Lakes, Bernard L. 
Brooks, Melvin Fox, and Mel- 
vin Fox Enterprises 

BLOOMFIELD: 

Thompson, Putt 

BRIGANTINE: 

Brigantine Hotel Corp., and 

David Josephson, Owner 


Lawrence 


BURLINGTON: 
American Legion Home and 
Oscar Hutton, Chairman 
CAMDEN: 


Embassy Ballroom, and George 
E. Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Operator 

CAPE MAY: 

Anderson, Charles, Operator 
EAST ORANGE: 

Hutchins, William 
EAST RUTHERFORD: 

Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 

Owner 
ELIZABETH: 
Cutro, V. 
FAIRLAWN: 
Wells, Vicki (Dorothy Tirpak) 
FORT LEE: 

Bell Club, and Lillian New- 

bauer, Pres. 
HILLSIDE: 

Consumers Buying Service and 

Arnold Sheff 
HOBOKEN: 

Mickey's Pizzeria Bar and Grill 

Red Rose Inn, and Thomas 
Monto, Employer 

Sportsmen Bar and Grill 

JERSEY CITY: 

Bonito, Benjamin 

Burco, Ferruccio 

Triumph Records, and Gerry 
Quenn, present Owner, and 
G. Statiris (Grant) and Bernie 
Levine, former Owners 

LAKE HOPATCONG: 

Dunham, Oscar 

LAKEWOOD: 

Seldin, S. H. 

Traymore Hotel, Leon Garfinkel, 
Employer 

LITTLE FERRY: 

Scarne, John 
LODI: 

Frisco Club, and Tony Corteze 
LONG BRANCH: 

Hoover, Clifford 

Kitay, Marvin 

-McNeely, Leroy J. 

McNeil, Bobby, Enterprises 

or A., Owes, The Blue 


Roo 
Wright, Wilbur 
McKEE CITY: 
Turf Club, and Nellie M. Grace, 
Owner 
MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos. 
Haynes, and James Costello 


MORRISTOWN: 


Richard’s Tavern, and Raymond 
E. Richard, Proprietor 


, Ear 


and 


(formerly Shangri 


RU. 


Hays, Clarence 

Holiday Corner, and Jerry 
Foster, Employer 

Jazz City, and Nick Panaccione 

Johnson, Robert 

Jones, Carl W. 

Kline, Terri 

Levine, Joseph 

Lloyds Manor, and Smokey 
McAllister . 

Mariano, Tom 

“Panda,”’ Daniel Straver 

Pecos City, Olde Pecos City, 
Inc., Philip Cortazzo and 
Charles Politano 

Prestwood, William 

Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
Grande, Proprietor 

Rollison, Eugene 

Simmons, Charles 

Tucker, Frank 

Wilson, Leroy 

Zaracardi, Jack, Galanti A. A 

NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Andy's Hotel, and Harold Klein 
Ellel, Jack 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
ORANGE: 
Cook, Wm. (Bill) 
ORTLEY: 

Loyal Order of Moose Lodge 
399, and Anthony Checchia, 
Employer 

PASSAIC: 
Tico Tico Club, and Gene 
DiVirgilio, Owner 
PATERSON: 
Club Elena, and Joseph Hauser 
Hatab, Sam 
PAULSBORO: 

Cozy Corner Bar, Anthony Scu- 
deri, Owner and Operator 
PENNSAUKEN: 
Beller, Jack 
PENNS GROVE: 
Club Mucho, 
Owner 

PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson, Joe 

SEASIDE HEIGHTS: 

Beachcomber Cafe, and Joe 
Slavin 

SOMERVILLE: 

Harrison, Bob 

Walker, William (Raymond 
Williams) 

Williams, Raymend (Wm 
Walker) 

SOUTH RIVER: 

bar ig Lounge, Samuel Nisin- 
off, Prop. 

SPRING LAKE: 

Broadacres and Mrs. 
Ward, Owner 

SUMMIT 
Ahroas, Mitchell 

TEANECK: 
ae. Mrs. Joseph 

UNION CITY: 

Biancamano, Anthony F. 

Colony Theatre, and Vicki 
Wells (Dorothy Tirpak), of 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 

VAUX HALL: 
Carillo, Manuel R. 

WEST NEW YORK: 

B'nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer, Harry 
Boorstein, President 

WILLIAMSTOWN: 

Talk of the Town Cafe, and 

Rocco Pippo, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 

Mary Green Attractions, Mary 
Green and David Time, Pro- 
moters 

Halliday, Finn 

LaLoma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, Employer 

White, Parnell 

CARLSBAD: 

Riverside Country Club, G. G. 

Hollinger, Employer 
CLOVIS: 

Denton, J. Earl, Owner, Plaza 

Hotel 
HOBBS: 

Devonian Supper Club, and 
Pete Straface, Employer, and 
Mr. Carson 

REYNOSA: 

Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 

Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 


ROSWELL: 
Russell, L. D. 


and Joe Rizzo, 


Josephine 


IDOSO: 
Davis, Denny W. 
SANTA FE: . 
Emil’s Night Club, and Emil 
Mignardo, Owner 
Valdes, Daniel T. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
Joe’s Casino, and Harold Peche- 


nick 
Johnson, Floyd 
O’Meara Attractions, Jack 
Richard's Bar-B-Que, David 
Richards 


Snyder, Robert 
States, Jonathan 
LD) 


ER CREEK: 
Burke’s Manor, and Harold A. 


Burke 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Young, Joshua F. 
BINGHAMTON: 
Stover, Bill 
BOLTON LANDING: 

Blue Mills Restaurant, Louis 

Dallinga, Prop. 
BRONX: 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Club Delmar, 
lino and Vincent 
Employers 

Elsmere Theatre, and Israel 
Rosenberg 

Jugarden, Jacques I. 

Katz, Murray 

Miller, Joe 

Miller, H. Walter 

New Royal Mansion (formerly 
Royal Mansion), and Joe 
Miller and/or Jacques I. 
Jugarden 

Perry Records, and Sam Rich- 
man 

Rosardo, Al 

Santoro, E. J. 

Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker) 

Williams, J. W. 

BROOKLYN: 

Beckels, Lionel 

Bello-Mar Restaurant, Felix Gar- 
cia, Prop. 

Borriello, Carmino 

Bowen, Cecil 

Bryan, Albert 

Community Center, and Walter 
C. Pinkston (NYC) 

Ean, Jimmy 

Globe Promoters of Hucklebuck 
Revue, Harry Dixon and 
Elmo Obey 

Hall, Edwin C. 

Johnston, Clifford 

Morris, Philip 

Rosenberg, Paul 

Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 

Sigma Tau Delta Sorority, 
Brooklyn College, and Anita 
Birke 

Soo Corporation, and Hyman 
Robbins 

Steurer, Eliot 

Sussman, Alex 

1024 Club, and Albert Friend 

Thompson, Ernest 

Williams, Melvin 

Zaslow, Jack 

BUFFALO: 

Bourne, Edward 

Calato, Joe and Teddy 

Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 

DiStefano, Jimmy 





Charles Marce- 
Delostia, 


Harmon, Lissa (Mrs. Rosemary 
Humphrey) 

Jackson, William 

Nelson, Art and Mildred 

Parisi, Joe 

Ray's Bar-D, and Raymond C. 
Demperio 


Sportstowne Bar, and Vern 
Stevenson, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Les Simon 

Twentieth Century Theatfe 

DRYDEN: 
Dryden Hotel, and Anthony 
Vavra, Manager 
EAST GREENBUSH: 
Hughes, Richard P. 
FAR ROCKAWAY, L. L.: 

Town House Restaurant ,and 

Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 
FERNDALE: 

Clarendon Hotel, 
finkel, Owner 

Gross American House, and 
Hannah Gross, Owner 

Pollack Hotel, and Elias Pol- 
lack, Employer 

Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 


Leon Gar- 


Owner 
FLEISCHMANNS: 
Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 
Reile, Frank 
Tyler, Lenny 
GLENS FALLS: 

Gottlieb, Ralph 

Newman, Joel 

Sleight, Don 

GLEN SPEY: 

Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer 

GLENWILD: 

Glenwild Hotel and Country 
Club, and Mack A. Lewis, 
Employer 

GRAND ISLAND: 

Williams, Ossian V. 

GREENWOOD LAKE: 
Mountain Lakes Inn, and 


ITHACA: 
Bond, Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 
Griffiths, A. J., Jr. 
LAKE LUZERNE: 
Munck, Svend A. 
LAKE PLACID: 

Carriage Club, and C. B. 

Southworth 
LIMESTONE: 

Steak House, and Dave Oppen- 

heim, Owner 
LITTLE FALLS: 

Corner Tavern, Al Dietlin, 

Employer 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 

Capitol Hotel and Day Camp 

Chester, Abe 

Mardenfield, Isadore, Jr., Estate 

LONG BEACH: 

Hamilton Club, 

Hasinsky 
MALONE: 

Club Restaurant, and Louis 

Goldberg, Manager 
MONTICELLO: 
Hotel Anderson, Charles King, 
Employer 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Allegro Records, and Paul Piner 

Andu, John R. (Indonesian 
Consul) 

Arnold, Sheila 

Bachelor's Club of America, and 
John A. Talbot, Jr., and 
Leonard Karzmar 

Bachelor House 

Bamboo Room, and Joe Burn 

Bender, Milton 

Benrubi, Ben 

Beverly Green Agency 

Bradley Williams Entertainment 
Bureau 

Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner 

Browne, Bridget 

Bruley, Jesse 

Camera, Rocco 

Cappola, Antoinette 

Casticholm Swedish Restaurant 
and Henry Ziegler 

Catala, Estaben 

Chambourd Restaurant, Phil 
Rosen, Owner 


and Mickey 


Chanson, Inc., Monte Gardner 
and Mr. Rodriguez 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic 

Club Continental and Dave 
Panzer 


Coffery, jack 

Cohen, Marty 

Columbia Lecture Bureau, Inc. 

“Come and Get It'’ Company 

Common Cause, Inc., and 
Mrs. Payne 

Conlin Associates, and Jos. H. 
Conlin 

Connor, Chris 

Cook, David 

Cooper, Ralph, Agency 

Courtney, Robert 

Crochert, Mr. 

Cross, James 

Croydon, Michael, 
Agency 

Currie, Lou 

Cutter, George H., Jr. 

Derby Records, and Larry 
Newton 

Dubonnet Records, and Jerry 
(Jerome) Lipskin 

Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 

Fillet, Henry (Hank) 

Fisher, Maggy 

Fontaine, Lon & Don 

Glucksman, E. M., and Sport 
Films Library, Inc., North 
American Television Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Broadway on 
Parade 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Goldstein, Robert 

Gordon, Mrs. Margaret 

Granoff, Budd 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 
Management 

Hello Paree, Inc., and Wm. L. 
Taub, Pres. 

Howe’s Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Imps, Inc., and Ben Gradus 

Insley, William 

International Food Show, Gor- 
_ don Saville, Pres. 

Donald E. 


Theatrical 





Cases Fatigati, Employ 
HUDSO) 
Colduicin, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 
HURLEYVILLE: 
Butler Lodge, and Pincus Cohen, 
Employer 
ILION: 
Wick, Phil 


| aromas Herbert C. 

Kent Restaurant Corp., Anthony 
Kourtos and Joe Russo 

Kessler, Sam, and Met Records 

King, Gene 

Knight, Raymond 

Kushner, David and Jack 

La Rue, James 






Lastfogel Theatrical 
Dan T. Lastfogel 

La Vie (en Rose) Night g 
Monte Proser Enterprise, 
Inc., and Monte Proser, 
Owner 

Law, Jerry 

LeBow, Carl 

Levy, John 

Little Gypsy, Inc., and 
Hirschler and John Lobg 

Mambo Concerts, Inc, 

Manhattan Recording Corp, 
Walter H. Brown, Jr, 

Manning, Sam 

Marchant, Claude 

Markham, Dewey (Pigmea) 

Mayo, Melvin E. 

McMahon, Jess 

Metz, Phil 

Metro Coat and Suit Co, 
Joseph Lupia 

Meyers, Johnny 

Millman, Mort 

Mogle, Wm., and Assoc. 

Montanez, Pedro 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Futur 
Organization 

Murray's 

Neill, William 

New York Civic Opera 
pany, Wm. Reutemana 

New York Ice Fantasy 
James Blizzard and Heayi 
Robinson, Owners 


Orpheus Record Co. 
Ostend Restaurant, Inc, 


Pargas, Orlando 

Penachio, Reverend Andre 

Phillips, Robert 

Pinkston, Walter C., and 
munity Center (Brooklyn) 

Place, The, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Regan, Jack 

Ricks, James (leader of 
Ravens) 

Riley, Eugene 

Robinson, Charles 


Robinson, Clarence 
Rogers, Harry, Owner, “Pr 
Follies”’ 


Sage, Miriam 

Sandy Hook S. S. Co., a 
Charles Gardner 

Sawdust Trail, and Sid 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Scott, Roderick 

Shaw Theatrical Agency 

Singer, John 

Sloyer, Mrs. 

Southland Recording Co., 
Rose Santos 

South Seas, Inc., Abner }. 
Rubien 

Steve Murray’s Mahogany @ 

Strouse, Irving 

Stump & Stumpy (Harold 
Crommer and James 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his 
Show 

Tackman, Wm. H. 

Talent Corp. of America, 
Harry Weissman 

Teddy McRae Theatrical 
Agency, Inc. 

Television. Exposition 
tions, Inc., and Edward i 
Cornez, President 

Textile Workers of Bridge 
Archie Katz, Pres. 

United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., 
Herbert Rubin 

Venus Star Social Club, asl 
Paul Earlington, Manager 

Walker, Aubrey, Maisonette 
Social Club 

Watercapers, Inc. 

Wee and Levanthal, 

Wellish, Samuel 

Wilder Operating Company 

Winley, Paul 

Zakon, A. J. 

Zaks (Zackers), James 

NIAGARA FALLS: 

Greene, Willie 

Palazzo’s (formerly Flory's 
ody Bar), Joe and Nick F 
Props. 

NORWICH: 

McLean, C. F. 

OLEAN: 


Inc. 


Old Mill Restaurant, and Dati 


and Margaret Ferraro 
PATCHOGUE: 
Kay’s Swing Club, Kay 
Angeloro 
RAQUETTE LAKE: 
Weinstein, Abe 
ROCHESTER: 
Glass Bar, Wm. H. Gormley, 
Owner-Operator 
Griggs, Nettie 
Valenti, Sam 
Willows, and Milo Thoms, 
Owner 
ROME: 
Marks, Al 
SABATTIS: 
Sabattis Club, and Mrs. 
Vv. Coleman 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 





wads Beacl 
Shed, an 
wards, M 
Silverman, 
UFFERN : 
Armitage, 
County 7 
CUSE: 


Duty’ 
ATERVLIE’ 
Cortes, Rit 
Shows 
Kille, Lyan 
HI ALL 
jerry-Ann's 
Jerry Ruo 
HITE LAK! 








West Shore 
Landman, 
PLAI 
Brod, Maric 
0ODBRIDG 
Waldorf He 
Signer 
URTSBORO 
ae 
bli ss, Ow 
S: 


ie, Wi 
Sinclair, Ca 


LON‘ 
(Ne 











ORIA: 
Guerra, Joh 
Hirschler, 1 
Lobel, John 
MANTIC B 
Normandie 
DeCi 
YSHORE: 
Moore, Jam 
SIDE: 





















Mirage Roc 
eeotiond 
E: 
— Wi 
OPIAGUE: 
Eanco Cort 
HURST: 
Miele, Mrs. 
ORAL PAR 
Black Magi 
[MPSTEAD 
Manciari, A 
Turf Club 
INTINGTC 
Olé Dutch 
Reid 
IHASSET 
Cao's Rest 
Mark Ca 


Sayville He 
Edward . 

Sam Kall 
BURY 


























Canning, E 

IST HEMI 
Club 33, A 
Sinclair 





NORTH 





Gordon, D 
AYETTEVI 
Parker Ho 
S$. A. Pz 
PREENSBOR 
Fair Park 
Horan 
New Mam 
Taylor, 
Ward, Rol 
Weingarte: 
Events, 












The, Mose LaFountain, 
Employer, C. Randall, 


Clark, Stevens and Arthur 
white Sulphur Springs Hotel, 
and Frank Summa, Employer 


beh 
Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
5 and Magnus E. Ed- 


Barke's og Cabin, Nick Burke, 


Gould and Robert Gould 
Duffy's Tavern, Terrance Duffy 


‘ aha. James E. Strates 


jerry- Ann’ s Chateau, and 


ee Shore Country Club, Max 


Tihssiog Park Inn, Samuel 


LONG ISLAND 


Mirage “Room, and Edward &. 





Cao's Restaurant, and 


, Arthur Sinclair, and 
Sinclair Enterprises, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Amusement Corp. of America, A 
Edson E. Blackman, 
Hal-Mark Distributing Co., 


Parker oy ” Music, and 


GRENVILLE: 

Hagans, William 

Ruth, Thermon 

Wilson, Sylvester 
HENDERSONVILLE: 

Livingston, Buster 
KINSTON: 

Hines, Jimmie 

Parker, David 
MAXTON: 

Dunn's Auto Sales and 

Jack Dunn 

RALEIGH: 

Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 
REIDSVILLE: 

Ruth, Thermon 
WALLACE: 

Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILSON: 

McCann, Roosevelt 
McCann, Sam 
McEachon, Sam 


NORTH DAKOTA 


DEVILS LAKE: 
Beacon Cdub, Mrs. G. J. 
Christianson 


DICKINSON: 
Zenker, Art and John 
OHIO 
AKRON: 


Basford, Doyle 
Buddies Club, and Alfred 
Scrutchings, Operator 
Namen, Robert 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager 
Thomas, Nick 
Tropicana Club, Martin M. 
Winters, Employer 
Zenallis, George 
BUCYRUS: 
Lutz Sports Arena, Inc., Bryan 
Smith, Promotional Manager 
CANTON: 
Canton Grille, and Walter W. 
Holtz, Owner 
Huff, Lloyd 
CHESAPEAKE: 
Valley Lee Restaurant, Richard 
(Dick) Deutsch 
CINCINNATI: 
Alexander, James 
All Star Boosters Club, and 
James Alexander 
Anderson, Albert 
Bayless, H. W. 
Charles, Mrs. Alberta 
Meadows, Burnest 
McFatridge, James 
Smith, James R. 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 


Normandie Beach ‘Club, Alexan- CLEVELAND: 


Atlas Attractions, and Ray Grair 

Bender, Harvey 

Bonds, Andrew 

Club Ron-day-Voo, and U. S. 
Dearing 

Dixie Grill, and Lenny Adelman 

Dixon, Forrest 

Gleason's Bar of Music, W. A. 
Gleason, Prop. 

King, Ted, Agency 

Lindsay Skybar, Phil Bash, 
Owner 

Lowry, Fred 

Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Spero, Herman 

Stutz, E. J., and Circle Theatre 

Swing Club, Wm. McDougall, 
President 

Tucker's Blue Grass Club, and 
A. J. Tucker, Owner 

Uptown Theatre, Urban Ander- 
son, Manager 

Walthers, Carl O. 


Sayville Hotel and Beach Club, COLUMBUS: 


Askins, William 

Bell, Edward 

Beta Nu Bldg. Association, and 
Mrs. Emerson Cheek, President 

Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion 

Carter, Ingram 

Mallory, William 

McDade, Phil 

Lou Posey’s Ole Place, Lou 
Posey, and Lou Posey Enter- 
tainment Bureau 

Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post 567, and Captain G. W. 
McDonald 

Turf Club, and Ralph Steven- 
son, Proprietor 
AYTON: 

Blue Angel, and Zimmer Ablon, 
Owner 

Boucher, Roy D. 

Byers, Harold, and Air Na- 
tional Guard of Ohio, 162nd 
Fighter Interceptor Squadron 

Daytona Club, and William 
Carpenter 

Green Lantern, Mrs. L. G. 
Belme, Co-owner 

Hungarian Village, and Guy M. 


Sano 
Rec Club, and Wm. L. Jackson, 
James Childs and Mr. Stone 
Taylor, Earl 
ELYRIA: 


Dance Theatre, Inc., and A. W. ROSEBURG: 


Jewell, President 


Beechwood Grove Club, and 
Swiss Gardens, and George K. 
MA 

Colored Elks Club, and Gus Hall 


eae gw wih Lee, Operator 
LLE: 


Plantation Club, and Paul D. 


Terrace Gardens, and H. J. 


Durham, Henry (Hank) 
LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 
National Athletic Club, Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Rutkowski, Ted, T. A. R. Re- 


Tripodi, Joseph A., President, 
Italian Opera Association 


Wragg, Herbert, Je. 


sumenees, Virgil (Vic) 
VILLE: 


George R. Anderson Post No. 
65, American Legion, and 


Sooner Inn, Mrs. Lois Rogers, 


Stevens Brothers Circus, and 


Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 


Leonard's Club, and Leonard 


Southewestern Attractions, 
K. Boldman and Jack Swiger 


Masonic Hall (colored), and 


B. 
Hollywood Supper Club, and 
Love's Cocktail Lounge, and 


Candlelight Club (Candlelight 
Fine Food), and D. A. M 


Archie, Commercial 


Marty de Joe Agency 
Den, as _* Walker 


Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 


Hi- Tide a Club, Jack 
. ¢ 


Acme Club Lounge, and A. W. 
Harry’s Club 1500, and Wm. 

Ozark Supper Club, 
Pacific ‘Mortherest Business Con- 


Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., 
R. C. Bartlett, President 


SALEM: 


Lope, Mr. 


SHERIDAN: 
American Legion Post No. 75, 
Melvin Agee 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALIQUIPPA: 


Quinn, Otis 


ALLENTOWN: 
Hugo's and George Fidler and 
Alexander Altieri, Props. 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 


Employer 


BRAEBURN: 


K. P. Cafe, and George Papaian 

CARLISLE: 

Grand View Hotel, and Arthur 
Nydick, Employer 

CHESTER: 

Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 


Employer 


COOPERSBURG: 
Hoff Brau, Adolph Toffel, 


Owner 


DEVON: 


jones, Martin 
INORA: 


DO! 
Bedford, c. D. 
ER 


H amilton, Margaret 
EVERSO 
King Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, Inc., Samuel 
Ottenberg, President 
GLENOLDEN: 
Barone, Joseph A., 
202 Musical Bar (West 


Chester, Pa.) 


GREENSBURG: 
Michaelle Music Publishing Co., 
and Matt Furin and Mic! 


Elias 


HARRISBURG: 

Ickes, Robert N. 

Knipple, Ollie, and Ollie 
Knipple’s Lounge 

Melody Inn Supper Club, Mil- 
dred A. Shultz, Employer 

P. T. K. Fraternity of John 
Harris High School, 
Robert Spitler, Chairman 

Reeves,. William T. 


Waters, B. N. 


HAVERFORD: 
Fielding, Ed. 
JOHNSTOWN: 
The Club 12, 


Haselrig 


KINGSTON: 


Johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 
Freed, Murray 


Samuels, ich Parker 
Soule, James D. 

Sunset Carson's Ranch, and 
Sunset (Michael) Carson 
LANSFORD: 
Richardo’s Hotei and Cafe, 

and Richard Artuso 
LEWISTON: 
LF Carl E. 
LUZER: 
kos Nite Club, and Mrs. 
Thomas Fogarty 
MEADVILLE: 


Noll, Cari 


Power, Donald W. 
Simmons, Al, Jr. 
MIDLAND: 


Mason, Bill 


NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton's Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Allen, Jimmy 
Amvets Post 178, and Norman 


G. Andrews 


Associated Artists Bureau 


Bilclore Hotel, 
Operator 
Boots, Tubby 


Bubeck, Carl F. 
Cabana Club, Morty Gold, Prop. 
Chateau Crillon 
Click Club 
Club Zel Mar, 
Owner and Operator 
Davis, Russell 
Davis, Samuel 
Dupree, Hiram K. 


DuPree, Reese 


Erlanger Ballroom 


Essex Records 


Gordon, Mrs. Margaret 
Loyal Order of Moose, Lodge 
No. 54, and George Aten, 


Secretary 


Masucci, Benjamin P. 
Melody Records, Inc. 
Montalvo, Santos 
Muziani, Joseph 

Lab. 


and Burrell 





Luis Colantunno, Manager 


Pinsky, Harry 


Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau 


Stanley, Frank 


Stiefel, Alexander 


Ukranian Junior League, Branch 
52, and Helen Strait, Sec., 


Victoria Melnick, Chairman 


Melody Bar, and George A. 

Mole 
PITTSBURGH: 

Bruno, Joseph 

Ficklin, Thomas 

Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service 

Oasis Club, and Joe DeFran- 
cisco, Owner 

Reight, C. H. 

Sala, Joseph M., Owner, El 
Chico Cafe 

POTTSTOWN: 

Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 

PROSPECT PARK: 

Cameo Lounge, Inc., Basil 

Donato, Employer 
READING: 

Military Order of the Purple 
Heart, Berks County Chapter 
231, and Austin F, Schaeffer, 
H. Edward Stafford, Chester 
Skorasziski, Employers 

SCRANTON: 

McDonough, Frank 

SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 

STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 

UNIONTOWN 

Polish Radio Club, and Joseph 

A. Zelasko 
VERONA: 

Bruno, Joseph 

WASHINGTON: 

Athens, Pete, Manager Wash- 
ington Cocktail Lounge 

Lee, Edward 

WEST CHESTER: 

202 Musical Bar, and Joseph A. 
Barone, Owner (Glenolden, 
Pa.), and Michael Iezzi, Co- 
Owner 

WILKES-BARRE: 
Kahan, Samuel 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Pinella, James 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 
YORK: 
Daniels, William Lopez 


RHODE ISLAND 


WOONSOCKET: 
One O'Clock Club, and Charles 
E. Nicholson, Manager 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Hampton Supper Club and 
John Ballasikas 
Kline, George H. 
CHESTER: 


Mack's Old Tyme Minstrels, 

and Harry Mack 
FLORENCE: 

City Recreation Commission, 

and James C, Putnam 
GREENVILLE: 

Forest Hills Supper Club, R. K. 
and Mary Rickey, Lessees, J. 
K. Mosely, and Sue Ellison, 
former Owner and Manager 

Harlem Theatre, and Joe 
Gibson 

MARIETTA: 

“Bring on the Girls,”" and 

Don Meadors, Owner 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 

Wurthmann, George W., Jr. (of 
the Pavilion, Isle of Palms, 
South Carolina) 

MYRTLE BEACH: 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

SPARTANBURG: 
Holcombe, H. C. 
UNION: 
Dale Bros. Circus 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


BROOKINGS: 
DeBlonk, Mat W. 

SIOUX FALLS: 
Haar, E. C. 
Mataya, Irene 


TENNESSEE 


CLARKSVILLE: 
Harris, William 
MBOLDT: 


Ballard, Egbert 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on Ice, John J. 
Denton 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
MADISON: 
Riley, Norm 
MEMPHIS: 
Beck, Harry E. 
Goodenough, Johnay 
Lepley, John 
NASHVILLE: 


Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. 


L. Waxman, Owner 


DALLA 





Carrethers, Harold 

Chavez, Chick 

Coconut Lounge Club, and Mrs. 
Pearl Hunter 

Coure, Alexander 

Fessie, Bill 

Grady's Dinner Club, Somig 
Grady Floss, Owne: 

Hayes, "pillie and Floyd, Chub 
Zanzibar 

Jackson, Dr. R. B. 

Roberts, John Porter 


PARIS: 


Cavette, Eugene 
TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 
Mays (Mayes), Willie B. 
AUSTIN: 


El Morocco 

Jade Room, and E. M. Funk 
Von, Tony 

Williams, James 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 


BEAUMONT: 


Bishop, E. W. 


Fails, Isaac A., Manager Sjot- 
light Band Booking Coop =ra- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Bcok 
ing and Orchestra Manage 
ment Co.) 


BROWNWOOD: 


Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and R. N. Leggett and C1as. 
D. Wright 


CORPUS CHRISTI: 


Carnahan, R. H., Se. 
Kirk, Edwin 

Vela, Fred 

S: 

Beck, Jim, Agency 
Morgan, J. C. 


DENISON: 


Club Rendezvous 


EL PASO: 


Bowden, Rivers 

Gateway Lodge 855, and C. F. 
Walker 

Marlin, Coyal J. 

Peacock Bar, and C. F. Walker 
Williams, Bill 


FORT WORTH: 


Clemons, James E. 

Famous Door, and Joe Earl, 
Operator 

Florence, F. A., Jr. 

Jenkins, J. W., and Parrish Ion 

Rendezvous Club, and C. T. 
Boyd, Operator 

Snyder, Chic 


GALVESTON: 


Evans, Bob 
Shiro, Charles 


GONZALES: 


Dailey Bros. Circus 


GRAND PRAIRIE: 


Club Bagdad, R. P. Bridges and 
Miriam Teague, Operators 


HENDERSON: 


Wright, Robert 


HOUSTON: 


Coats, Paul 

Jetson, Oscar 

McMullen, E. L. 

Revis, Bouldin 

Singleterry, J. A. 

World Amusements, Inc., Thos. 
A. Wood, President 


LONGVIEW: 


Club 26 a Rendezvous 
Club), and D. Holimaa, 
Employer 

Curley" s y Saree and M., 33. 
(Curley) Smith 


Ryan, A. L. 
MEXIA: 


Payne, M. D. 


ODESSA: 


Baker, George 

The Rose Club, and Mrs. Har- 
vey Kellar, Bill Grant ancl 
Andy Rice, Jr. 


PALESTINE: 


Earl, J. W. 
Griggs, Samuel 
Grove, Charles 


PARIS: 


Ron-Da-Voo, and Fredevick J. 
Merkle, Employer 


PORT ARTHUR: 


Demland, William 


ROUND ROCK: 


Rice’s Hall, ‘Jerry Rice, Em- 
ployer 


SAN ANGELO: 


Specialty Productions, Nelson 
Scott and Wallace Kelton 


SAN ANTONIO: 


Forrest, Thomas 

Obledo, F. J. 

Rockin’ M Dude Rane Club, 
and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 


VALASCO: 


Fails, Isaac A., Manager $pot- 
light Band Booking Coopere- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Matage- 
ment Co.) 


WACO: 
Circle R Ranch, and A. ©. 
berg 
» Morton 
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WICHITA > 


Dibbles, 
Johnson, _ 
Whatley, Mike 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY: 
Sutherland, M. F. 


VERMONT 
RUTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, and Mrs. 
Duffie, Employer 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Commonwealth Club, Joseph 
Burko, and Seymour Spelman 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 
NVILLE: 


Fuller, J. H. 

Downing, J. Edward 
HAMPTON: 

Maxey, Terry 


LYNCHBURG. 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
‘TINSVILLE: 


Estelle 


Hutchens, M. E. 
EWPORT NEWS: 
Isaac Burton 
McClain, B 
Terry's Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 

Big Trzek Diner, Percy Simon, 

Proprietor 

Cashvan, Irwin 

Meyer, Morris 

Rohanna, George 

Winfree, Leonard 
PETERSBURG: 

Williams Enterprises, and 

}. Harriel Williams 

PORTSMOUTH: 

Rountree, G. T. 
RICHMOND: 

American Legion Post No. 151 
on Allen, Jr. 
SUFFO! 

Clark, W. H. 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Bass, Milton 


N 


Fox, Paul j., Jim and Charles 
Melody Inn (formerly Harry's 
The Spot), Harry L. Sizer, 
Jr., Employer 
WILLIAMSBURG: 
Log Cabin Beach, and W. H. 
(Fats) Jackson 
WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Grove, Sirless 
Harvison, R. S. 
SPOKANE: 
Lyndel, Jimmy (James Delagel) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner 
El Patio Boat Club, and Charles 
Powell, Operator 
White, Ernest B. 
CHARLES TOWN: 
Bishop, Mrs. Sylvia 
HUNTINGTON: 
Brewer, D. C. 
Radio Center Arena 
INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, Charles 
LOGAN: 
Coats, A. J. 
MARTENSBURG: 
Miller, George E. 
MORGANTOWN: 
Niner, Leonard 
WELLSBURG: 
Club 67, and Mrs. 
Davies, Manager 
WHEELING: 
Mardi Gras 


WISCONSIN 
BAILEY’S HARBOR: 

House of Mr. “C,"" and C. 
Clarkowski, Employer 
Schmidtz Gazeboos, George 

Schmidt, Owner 
BEAR CREEK: 
Schwacler, Leroy 
BOWLER: 
Reinke, Mr. and Mrs. 
GREEN BAY: 
Franklin, Allen 


Shirley 


Galst, Erwin 
Peasiey, Charles W. 
GREENVILLE: 


Reed, Jimmie 
HAYWARD: 


The Chicago Inn, and Mr. Louis 
and 


O. Runner, Owner 
Operator 


HURLEY: 


Club Francis, and James Francis 


Fontecchio, Mrs. Elcey, Club 
Fiesta 
MILWAUKEE: 
Bethia, Nick Williams 
Continental Theatre Bar 
Cupps, Arthur, Jr. 
Dimaggio, Jerome 
Fun House Lounge, and Ray 
Howard 
Gentilli, Nick 
Goor, Seymour 
Manianci, Vince 


Rio Club, and Samuel Douglas, 


Manager, Vernon D. Bell, 
Owner 

Rizzo, Jack D. 

Scaler’s House of Jazz, and 
Mike Albano 


Singers Rendezvous, and Joe 
Sorce, Frank Balistrieri 
Peter Orlando 

Suber, Bill 

Tin Pan Alley, Tom Bruno, 
Operator 

Weinberger, A. J. 

IT: 


American Legion, Sam Dicken- 


son, Vice-Commander 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., 
Wood Lodge 
ROSHOLT: 
Akavickas, Edward 
YGAN: 


Manager, 


Sicilia, N. 
SUN PRAIRIE: 
Hulsizer, Herb, Tropical 
Gardens 
Tropical Gardens, and Herb 
Hulsizer 
TOMAH: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


WYOMING 
CASPER: 
S & M Enterprises, 
vester Hill 
CHEYENNE: 
Kline, Hazel 
Wagner, George F. 
DUBOIS: 

Rustic Pine Tavern, Robert H. 

Harter, Employer 
EVANSTON: 

Jolly Roger Nite Club, and Joe 
D. Wheeler, Owner and 
Manager 

ROCK SPRINGS: 

Smoke House Lounge, 

temes, Employer 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON: 

Adelman, Ben 

Alvis, Ray C. 

Archer, Pat 

Cabana Club, and Jack Staples 

Celebrity Club, and Lewis Clark 

Cherry Foundation Recreation 


Del K. 


Center and Rev. Robert T. 
Cherry, Pres., and Oscar 
Russell 


China meen Sam Wong, 
Owne 


Clore’s "Musical Bar, 
Clore 

Club Afrique, and Charles 
Liburd, Employer 

Club Bengasi 

Club Cimmarron, and Lloyd 
Von Blaine and Cornelius R. 
Powell 

Club Trinidad, Harry Gordon 
and jennie Whalen 

D. E. Corporation, Herb Sachs, 
President 

duVal, Anne 

Five O'Clock Club, and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Gold, Sol 

Hoberman, John Price, Pres., 
Washington Aviation Country 
Club 


and Jean 


and 


Holly 


and Syl- 


Hoffman, Edward F., Hoffman's 


Kavakos Grill and Restaurant, 
and Wm. Kavakos 

Little Dutch Tavern, and El 
Brookman, Emplaqyer 

Loren, Frederick 

Mansfield, Emanuel 

Maynard's Restaurant, Michael 
Friedman and Morton Fore- 
man, owners 

Moore, Frank, Owner, Star Dust 
Club 

Motley, Bert 

Murray, Louis, La Comeur Club, 
W. S. Holt and James Marn- 
ning 

Perruso’s Restaurant, 
Perruso, Employer 

Purple Iris, Chris D. Cassimus 
and joseph Cannon 

Robinson, Robert L. 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Rumpus Room, and Elmer 
Cooke, : o.y 

Smith, J. 

Steven's Cafe, 
owner. 

T. & W. Corporation, Al 
Simonds, Paul Mann 

Walters, Alfred 

Wilson, John 

Wong, Hing 

Yesteryear Club 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 

Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire 

Simmons, Gordon A. 

EDMONTON: 
Eckersley, Frank J. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 

DeSantis, Sandy 

Gaylorde Enterprises, and L. 
Carrigan, Manager 

H. Singer and Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer 

Stars of Harlem Revue, and B. 
Lyle Baker and Joseph Kowan 
\turactions, Operators 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
MONCTON: 
Riley, Norm 


NOVA SCOTIA 


GLACE BAY: 
McDonald, 


ONTARIO 


CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
COBOURG: 
International Ice Revue, Robt. 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. 
J. Walsh 
GALT: 
Duval, T. J. (Dubby) 
GRAVENHURST: 
Webb, James 
GUELPH: 
Naval Veterans Association, and 
Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 
Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 


and Vito 


Herbert Kelser, 


Marty 


Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 
LONDON: 
Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), and M. 


R. Nutting, President 
SOUTH SHORE, 
MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 

Glendale Pavilion, Ted Bingham 
NEW TORONTO: 

Leslie, George 
OTTAWA: 

Ayotte, John 

Parker, Hugh 
OWEN SOUND: 

Sargent, Eddie 

Thomas, Howard M. (Doc) 
PORT ARTHUR: 

Curtin, M. 


TORONTO: 
Ambassador and Monogram 
Records, Messrs. Darwyn 
and Sokoloff 
Habler, Peter 
Kesten, Bob 
Langbord, Karl 
Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee 
Miquelon, V. 
Mitford, Bert 
Radio Station CHUM 
Wetham, Katherine 
WEST TORONTO: 

Ugo's Italian Restaurant 
WINCHESTER: 

Bilow, Hilliare 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 

Grenik, Marshall 

HULL: 

Warren, Gilbert, Promoter 

HUNTINGTON 
Peters, Hank — 
MONTREAL: 

Association des Concerts Clas- 
siques, Mrs. Edward Blouin, 
and Antoine Dufor 

“Auberge du Cap”’ 
Deschamps, Owner 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, and LaSociete 
Artistique 

Canfield, James (Spizzie) 

Carmel, Andre 

Coulombe, Charles 

Haskett, Don (Martin York) 

Lussier, Pierre 

Pappas, Charles 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 


and Rene 


Show 
POINTE-CLAIRE: 
Oliver, William 
QUEBEC 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
QUEBEC CITY: 
LaChance, Mr. 
ST. EMILE: 
Monte Carlo Hotel, 
Lord 
THREE RIVERS: 
St. Maurice Club 


SASKATCHEWAN 


REGINA: 
Judith Enterprises, and G. W. 
Haddad 


and Rene 


CUBA 


HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. Triay 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE: 
Capper, Keith 
FAIRBANKS: 
Brewer, Warren 
Casa Blanca, and A. G. Mul- 
doon 
Cowtown Club, and Thornton 
R. Wright, Employer 
Flamingo Club, Casper Miller, 
F, deCosta Fiemming, Em- 
ployers, Freddie W. Ejem- 
ming, Operator 
Glen A. Elder (Glen Alvin) 


Grayson, Phil 
Johnson, John W. 
Nevada Kid 


“Stampede Bar, Byron A. Gillam 
and The Nevada Kid 
SEWARD: 
Life of Riley Club, Riley Ware, 
Employer 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner, 
Pango Pango Club 
Thomas Puna Lake 
Waikiki Grove, Fred Matsuo, 
Manager 
WAIKIKI: 
Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL 


SAO PAULO: 
Alvarez, Baltasar 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Abernathy, George 

Alberts, Joe 

Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 

All American Speed Derby, and 
King Brady, Promoter 

Allen, Everett 

Anderson, Albert 

Andros, George D. 

Anthne, John 

Arnett, Eddie 

Arwood, Ross 

Askew, Helen 


Aulger, J. H. 

Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 

Bacon, Paul, Sports Enterprises, 
Iac., and Paul Bacon 

Ball, Ray, Owner, All Star Hit 
Parade 

Baugh, Mrs. Mary 


N. Edward Beck, Employer, 
Rhapsody on Ice 

Blumenfeld, Nate 

Bologhino, Dominick 

Bolster, Norman 

Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 

Brandhorst, E 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Manager, 
Hollywood Co.” 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers 

Burns, L. L., and Partners 

Bur-ton, John 

Capell Brothers Circus 

Carlson, Ernest 


“Crazy 


Carroll, Sam 

Charles, Mrs. Alberta 
Cheney, Aland Lee 
Chew, J. H. 

Collins, Dee 


Conway, Stewart 

Cooper, Morton 

Curry, Benny 

Dale Bros. Circus 

Davis, Clarence 

Davis (Kleve), Dick 

deLys, William 

Deviller, Donald 

DiCarlo, Ray 

Dixon, Jas. L., Sr. 

Dolan, Ruby 

Drake, Jack B. 

Eckhart, Robert 

Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 

Feehan, Gordon F. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“American Beauties on Parade” 

Field, Scott 

Finklestine, Harry 

Ford, E 

Forrest, Thomas 

Fox, Jesse Lee 

Freich, Joe C. 

Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 

Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gibbs, Charles 


Gaeng ge Samuel 


y 





Gould, Hal 

Grayson, Phil 

Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hall, Mr. 

Hewlett, Ralph j. 

Hobbs, Wilford, 
ists Booking Corp., 
wood, Calif. 

Hoffman, Edward F., 
3-Ring Circus 

Hollander, Frank, D. C. Restau- 
rant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

Hoskins, Jack 

Howard, LeRoy 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome Cir- 
cus, Arthur and Hyman Sturmak 

Huga, James 

International Ice Revue, Robert 

White, Jerry Rayfield and 
J. J. Walsh 

Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

ag Charles 
Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kent, Jack 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kleve (Davis), 

Kline, Hazel 


Vice-Pres., Art- 


Holly- 


Hoffman's 


Dick 


Kosman, Hyman iSID! 
















Larson, Norman J. Town Ho 
Law, Edward Cuenza. 
a Paaeae (Lee) OLE. 
eveson, arles i Br 
Levin, Harry Lew 
Mack, Bee ‘BURG 
Magen, Roy Bernie’s C 
Magee, Floyd Litrenta 
Mann, Paul CHIC 
Markham, Dewey (Pig 0 
Matthews, John — jak Clu 
Maurice, Ralph Owner 
McCarthy, E. j. Bungalow 
McCaw, E. E., Owner, (HMOND 
Follies of 1946 Galloway, 
McGowan, Everett iD ES 


Meeks, D. C Pappalards 
Merry Widow Company, § Frank | 
Haskell, Raymond E, fRAMEN 


and Ralph Paonessa, s, Re 


Miller, George E., Jr., DIEGO 
Booker's License 1129 American 
Ken Miller Productions, ang @% lack and 
Miller §an Diege 
Miquelon, V. Southweste 
Mitchell, John Spanish V 
Montalvo, Santos Belas Sa 
Nelson, A. L Thursday 
New York Ice Fantasy Co,, Town and 
Chalfant, James Blizzard nH 
Henry Robinson, Owners Vasa Club 
Olivieri, Mike Wednesda} 


Olsen, Buddy 











Osborn, Theodore F —r 
O'Toole, J. T., Promoter pare 
Otto, Jim at ch 
Ouellette, Louis a ee 
Pappas, Charles y, 
Patterson, Charles LUIS C 
Peth, Iron N. Seaton, De 
Pfau, William H. ULARE: 
Pinter, Frank TIDES H 


Polkowitz, Samuel 





Pope, Marion paLAES: 
Rainey, John W. Forest Clu 
Rayburn, Charles ALLEJO: 
Rayfield, Jerry Vallejo Ce 
Rea, John Dana C. 
Redd, ed Manager 
Reid, 

~~ ded on Ice, and N, co 


Beck, Employer 
Roberts, Harry E. (Hap 
or Doc Mel Roy) 


OVELAND: 
Westgate | 














Robertson, T. E., Robertson MypPt+=: 
deo,’ Inc. Wiley, Lel 

Rodgers, Edw. T. 

Rogers, C. D. CON! 


Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 


Salzman, Arthur (Art Hear) PANIELSON 


Pine Hous 








Sargent, Selwyn G RTFORD: 
Scott, Nelson Buck's 1 . 
Seldin, S. H. Rucen. P 
Shuster, Harold DOSUP: 


Shuster, H. H. 
Singer, Leo, Singer's Midges 
Six Brothers Circus, and 


imerican | 
Club 91 
AUGATUC! 












McCall 
Bert Smith Revue a 
Smith, Ora T. 


ORWICH: 
Polish Vete 
Wonder B: 


Specialty Productions 

Steele, Larry, and Larry Steck 
Smart Affairs 

Stevens Bros. Circus, and 
A. Stevens, Manager 


Stone, Louis, Promoter 
Stover, Bill (also of Bingh 
N. Y.) 


Stover, William 


Straus, George Brandywine 
Stump & Stumpy (Harold G American 
mer and James Cross) Cousin Lee 
Summerlin, Jerry (Mars) Band 
Summers, Virgil (Vic) 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Fl 
Show 
Tabar, Jacob W. YTONA B 
Tambor, Stuart Hl Rio Clul 
Taylor, R. J. Martinique 
Thomas, Mac Pier Casino 
Thomas, Ward Taboo Clut 
Travers, Albert A. Wagner, 


ORT MYER: 
Rendezvous 





Walters, Alfred 

Waitner, a Promotet 
Ward, 

Watson, N. ‘ 

Weills, Charles 





Weintraub, Mr. Sandor Ba 
Wesley, John Lounge 
KENDALL: 





White, Robert 





Williams, Bill Dixie Belle 
Williams, Cargile WEST: 
Williams, Frederick la Concha 
Williams, Ward (Flash) Raul’s Club 
Wilson, Ray AMI: 


Wimberly, Otis Heller, Jose 
Young, Robert iAMI BEAC 





Fried, Erwi 
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ALABAMA 


MOBILE: 
Butler, Marion William 
(pianist) 
Car-obell, Tommy Dixon 
(drummer) 


Cargyle, Lee and his Orchestra 


McGee, Montey 


ARIZONA 


DOUGLAS: 
Top Hat Club 


NOGALES: 
Colonial House 
PHOENIX: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles Lodge 
Aerie 
Plantation Ballroom 
TUCSON: 
El Tanque Bar 
Gerrard, Edward Barron 
ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell Hard- 
age, Prop. 


CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD: 
Jurez Salon, and George Benton 
BEVERLY HILLS: 
White, William B. 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
CORONADO: 
Coronado Yacht Club 
EL CAJON: 
Caspers Rancho 
El Nadadero Country Club 


HEBER: 
Rainbow Inn, Al Hudson, 
Owner 


HOLLYWOOD: 

Norris, Jorge 
IONE: 

Watts, Don, Orchestra 


JACKSON: 
Watts, Don, Orchestra 


LA MESA: 
La Mesa American Legion Hall 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 


OND BE. 
Ormondie ( 
ANAMA CI) 
White Circl 

tie B. Sh 
INSACOLA: 
Stork Club; 

Owner 


LONG BEACH: 
Cinderella Ballroom, Job# 
Burley and Jack P. Me 











Proprietors SOTA: 
Tabone, Sam “#00” Club 
Workman, Dale C. AMPA: 

Diamond et 

LOS ANGELES: Joe Spico 
Fouce Enterprises, and Manager 
Dollar Theatre and Ore 
Theatre sree 


Park Aven 
Kausek 


PRIL 


NATIONAL CITY: 
Hi-15 Club 


















pCEANSIDE: 
Town House Cafe, and James 
Cuenza. Owner 


pinole Brass Band, and Frank 
E Lewis, Director 

URG 

ie’s Club 
=. Bennie (Tiny) 
oxT CHICAGO: 
pank Club, W. 
Owner 
Bungalow Cafe 
CHMOND: 
Galloway, Kenneth, Orchestra 
DGECREST: 
Pappalardo’s Desert Inn, and 
npany, E Frank Pappalardo, Sr. 
id E, . NTO: 
ssa, s, Roy, 
Jr., fo N DIEGO: 
1129 American Legion Post 6 Hall 
ons, and flak and Tan Cafe 
San Diego Speedboat Club 
Southwestern Yacht Club 
Spanish Village No. 2, and 
Belas Sanchez 
Thursday Club 
Town and Country Hotel 
Uptown Hall 
Vasa Club House 
Wednesday Club 

FRANCISCO: 
Freitas, Carl (also known as 
Anthony Carle) 
jones, Cliff 
Kelly, Noel 

LUIS OBISPO: 
Saton, Don 





E. Williams, 





Orchestra 







asy Co., 
Blizzard 
Owners 


YLARE: 

TDES Hall 

Forest Club 

ALLEJO: 

Vallejo Community Band, and 
Dana C. Glaze, Director and 
Manager 


COLORADO 


OVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 


Wiley, Leland 


CONNECTICUT 


DANIELSON: 
Pine House 
ARTFORD: 
buck’s Tavern, 

Lucco, Prop. 
00S 


rises 
t Henry) 


Frank S. De- 


can Legion 
Cub 91 
AUGATUCK: 
lembruski, Victor—Polish 
Polka Band 
ORWICH: 
Polish Veteran's Club 
Wonder Bar, and Roger A. 
Bernier, Owner 

OOK: 


Midges 
and 


rry 


and 
Pease House 


DELAWARE 


ILMINGTON: 
Brandywine Post 
American Legion 
Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
Band 


ler 
Bing 


No. 12, 


FLORIDA 


DAYTONA BEACH: 

Hl Rio Club, and E. C. Phillips 
Martinique Club 

Pier Casino and Ocean Corp. 
Taboo Club, and Maurice 


Rendezvous Club 
Ben's Place, ” Chiattes Dreisen 
(CKSONVILLE: 
Sandor Bar and Cocktail 
Lounge 
ENDALL: 
Dixie Belle Inn 

WEST: 


oter 


la Concha Hotel 
) Raul’s Club 
i] 1: 


Heller, Joseph 
HAMI BEACH: 
Fried, Erwin 


OND BEACH: _ 


Ormondie Club 
ANAMA CITY: 
White Circle Inn, and Mrs. Mat- 
tie B. Shehans, Cedar Grove 
ENSACOLA: 
Stork Club; 
Owner 
SOTA: 
“90” Clur 
AMPA; 
Diamond Morseshoe Night Club, 
Joe Spicola, Owner and 
nd Manager 
d Grand Oregon, Oscar Leos, 
Manager 
P. 


‘ARK: 
Part i Acca Bar, and Albert 


PRIL, 


, Jobe and F. L. Doggett, 
>. Men 
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GEORGIA 
MACON: 


Weather, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Shamrock Club, and Gene A. 
Deen. Owner and Operator 


IDAHO 


BOISE: 
Emerald Club 
Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Hi-Way 30 Club 
TWIN FALLS: 
Radio Rendezvous 
WEISER: 
Sportsman Club, and P. L. Bar- 
ton and Musty Braun, Owners 


ILLINOIS 


CAIRO: 
The Spot, 
CHICAGO: 
Harper, Lucius C., Jr. 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS: 
Swing Bar 
DANVILLE: 
Knight, Willa 
DARMSTADT: 
Sinn’s Inn, and Sylvester Sinn, 
Operator 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Sportsman's Night Club 
FAIRFIELD: 
Eagles Club 
GALESBURG: 
Carson's Orchestra 
Meeker'’s Orchestra 
Townsend Club No. 2 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Chalet Tavern, in the Illinois 
Hotel 
MARISSA: 
Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
MT. VERNON: 
Jet Tavern, and Kelly Greenalt 
NASHVILLE: 
Smith, Arthur 
OLIVE BRANCH: 
44 Club, and Harold Babb 
ONEIDA: 
Rova Amvet Hall 
PEORIA: 
Belmont Lounge, and Troy 
Palmer 
Harold's Club, and 


Al Dennis, Prop. 


Harold 


Andy's Place and Andy Kryger 
SOUTH STANDARD: 
Midway Tavern, Frank A. Sum- 
mers, Prop. 
STERLING: 
Bowman, John E,. 
Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Ballroom and Bar of Eagles 
Lodge 
ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, 
Owner 
Romany Grill 
HAMMOND: 
Victory Post No. 168, American 


John Adams 


Legion 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Sheffield Inn 
MISHAWAKA: 
VFW Post 360 
NEW CHICAGO: 
Green Mill Tavern 
SOUTH BEND: 
Chain O'Lakes Conversation 
Club 
D. V. F. German Club 
PNA Group 83 (Polish National 
Alliance) 
St. Joe Valley Boat Club, and 
Bob Zaff, Manager 


IOWA 


BOONE: 

Miner's Hall 

BURLINGTON: 

Burlington-Hawkeye (Des 
Moines County) Fair, and 
Fair Ground 

CEDAR FALLS: 

Women's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 

Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DUBUQUE: 

Hanten Family Orchestra 
(formerly Ray Hanten Orches- 
tra of Key West, lowa) 

FAIRFIELD: 

lliff, Leiu (Lew) 
FILLMORE: 

Fillmore School Hall 
PEOSTA: 

Peosta Hall 
SIOUX CITY: 

Eagles Lodgé Club 
ZWINGLE: 

Zwingle Hall 


KANSAS 


MANHATTAN: 
Fraternal Order of the Eagles 
Lodge, Aerie No. 2468 
PEKA: 


Boley, Don, Orchestra 

Downs, Red, Orchestra 

Vinewood Dance Pavilion 
SALINA: 

Wagon Wheel Club, and 

Wayne Wise 

Woodman Hall 
WICHITA: 

Silver Moon 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING .GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 
LOUISVILLE: 
Carl's Bar, Carl Coomes, Prop. 
Cross Roads Club, Carl Coomes, 
Prop. 
PADUCAH: 
Copa Cabana Club, and Red 
Thrasher, Proprietor 


LOUISIANA 


LEESVILLE: 
Capell Brothers Circus 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Five O'Clock Club 
Forte, Frank 
418 Bar and Lounge, and 
Al Bresnahan, Prop. 
Fun Bar 
Happy Landing Club 
Opera House Bar 
Treasure Chest Lounge 
SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


MAINE 

LEWISTON: 

Pastime Club 
SKOWHEGAN: 

O Soi Mio Hotel 
WATERVILLE: 

Jefferson Hotel, and Mr. Shiro, 

Owner and Manager 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 
Knowles, Nolan F. (Aetna 
Music Corp.) 
BLADENSBURG: 


Bladensburg Arena (America 
on Wheels) 
EASTON: 
Startt, 
FREDERI 
Fraternal Order of Eagles 
Loyal Order of Moose 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICOPEE: 
Palais D'Or Social and Civic 
Club 
FALL RIVER: 
Durtce Theatre 
GARDNER: 
Florence Rangers Band 
Heywood-Wakefield Band 
HOLYOKE: 
Walek's Inn 
LAWRENCE: 
Zajec, Fred, and his Polka Band 
LYNN: 
Pickfair 
rini, 
Simpson, 
METHUEN: 
Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 
Owner 
NORTH READING: 
Levaggi Club, Inc. 
SHIRLEY: 
Rice's Cafe, 
SPENCER: 
Reardon, Bernard 
WEST WARREN: 
Quabog Hotel, 
dall, Operator 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 
Holmes, Alan Gray 
Rio Restaurant 
Theatre-in-the-Round, 
Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 


ALGONAC: 
Sid’s Place 
INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 
Congress Bar, and Guido 
Bonetti, _ 
MARQUETTE: 
——. Martin M. 
NEGAU 
Bianchi Tots. Orchestra, and 
Peter Bianchi 


Lou, and his Orchestra 
CK: 


Cafe. Rinaldo Cheve- 
Prop. 
Frank 


and Albert Rice 


Ernest Droz- 


and Alan 


MINNESOTA 


DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Lollies, Wes 
Milkes, C. C. 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 


MISSISSIPPI 


VICKSBURG: 
Rogers’ Ark 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: 

Club Matinee 

Coates, Lou, Orchestra 

El Capitan Tavern, Marvin 
King, Owner 

Gay Fad Club, and Johnay 
Young, Owner and Propietor 

Green, Charles A. 

Mell-O-Lane Ballroom, and 
Leonard (Mell-O-Lane) Rob- 


inson 
LOUISIANA: 
Rollins, Tommy, Orchestra 
POPLAR BLUFF: 
Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 
chestra ‘‘The Brown Bombers” 


ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hail 


NEBRASKA 


GURLEY: 

American Legion Hall, 

Lessig, Manager 

HASTINGS: 

Eagles Club 
KEARNEY: 

Fraternal Order of Eagles 
KIMBALL: 

Servicemen's Center 

Veterans Building 

LINCOLN: 

Arena Roller 

Dance-Mor 

Royal Grove 

Sunset Party House 
OMAHA: 

Marsh. Al 

Melody Ballroom 
SIDNEY: 

City Auditorium 


NEVADA 


Harold 


and/or 


Skating Club 


ELY: 
Little Casino Bar, 
Frank Pace 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOSCAWEN: 
Colby’s Orchestra, Myron Colby, 
Leader 
PITTSFIELD: 
Pittsfield Community Band, 
George Freese, Leader 


and 


WARNER 
Flanders’ Orchestra, Hugh 
Flanders, Leader 
NEW JERSEY 
BAYONNE: 
Sonny's Hall, and Sonny 
Montanez 
Starke, John, and his Orchestra 
CAMDEN: 


Polish-American Citizens Club 


St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 
Parish 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
DENVILLE: 


Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
EAST PATERSON: 
Gold Star Inn 
ELIZABETH: 
Matulonis, Mike 
Reilly's Lounge, and John 
Reilly 
Swyka, Julius 
Twin Cities Arena, William 
Schmitz, Manager 
HACKENSACK: 
Mancinni’s Concert Band, 
M. Mancinni, Leader 
HACKETTSTOWN: 
Hackettstown Fireman's Baad 


JERSEY CITY: 


Band Box Agency, Vince Gia- 
cinto, Director 
KEYPORT: 
Stager, Walter, Orchestra 
MAPLEWOOD: 
Maplewood Theatre 
MILFORD: 


Meadowbrook Tavern, R. M. 
Jones, Prop. 
MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and Frank 
Kiernan, Prop. 


NEWARK: 
House of Brides 
Palm House 
Pelican Bar 
Treat Theatre 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Carlano, John 
Krug, George S. 
OAK RIDGE: 
Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra 
ORANGE: 
Dudley’s 
PASSAIC: 
Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 
Haddon Hall Orchestra, 
J. Baron, Leader 
PATERSON: 
Airship 
American Legion Band, 

B. Sellitti, Leader 
Paterson Symphonic Band 
St. Michaels Grove 

ROCHELLE PARK: 
Swiss Chalet 
SOUTH RIVER: 
Barrows, Charles 
Saunders, Lee, Orchestra, Leo 
Moken, Leader 


NEW MEXICO 


ANAPRA: 

Sunland Club 
CARLSBAD: 

Lobby Club 

CLOVIS: 

Williamson Amusement Agency, 

Howard Williamson 

RUIDOSO: 

Davis Bar 


NEW YORK 


BATH: 
Moonlit Restaurant 
BRONX: 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prietor, and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Revolving Bar, and Mr. 
ander, Prop. 

BROOKLYN: 

All Ireland Ballroom, Mrs. 
Paddy Griffin and Mr. 
Patrick Gillespie 

BROWNVILLE: 

Brownville Hotel, and Joseph 

Monnat 
BUFFALO: 

Hall, Art 

Lafayette Theatre 

Wells, Jack 

Williams, Buddy 

Williams, Ossian 

CATSKILL: 
Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra 
COHOES: 
Sports Arena, and Charles Gup- 
till 
ELMIRA: 
Hollywood Restaurant 
ENDICOTT: 
The Casino 
FISHKILL: 

Cavacinni's 
Edw. and Daniel 
Managers 

FREEPORT, L. I.: 
Freeport Elks Club, and Carl 
V. Anton, Mgr. 
GENEVA: 
Atom Bar 
HARRISVILLE: 
Cheesman, Virgil 
HUDSON: 

Federation of Polish Sportsmen 

New York Villa Restaurant, 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 

KENMORE: 

Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, 

cluding Colvin Theatre 
KINGSTON: 
Killmer, Parl, and his Orches- 
tra (Lester Marks) 
MAMARONECK: 
Seven Pines Restaurant 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWK: _ ; 

Hurdic, Leslie, and Vineyards 

Dance Hall 
MT. VERNON: . 

Hartley Hotel 
NEW YORK CITY: ; 

Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) _ 

Norman King Enterprises, 
Norman King 

Manor Record Co., and Irving 
N. Berman 

Morales, Cruz 3 

Paramount Theatrical Ageacy 
and A. & B. Dow 

Richman, William L. 

Solidaires (Eddy Gold and 
Jerry Isacson) 

Willis, Stanley 

NORFOLK: ; 

Joe’s Bar and Grill, and Joseph 

Briggs, Prop. 


Alex- 


Farm Restaurant, 
Cavacinni, 


in- 


and 
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Wheel Restaurant 

RAVENA: 
VFW Ravena Band 
RIDGEWOOD, L. L: 

Joseph B. Garity Post 562, 
American Legion, Comman det 
Edmund Rady 

ROCHESTER: 

Loew's Rochester Theatre, 
Lester Pollack 

Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 

SALAMANCA: 

State Restaurant 
SCHENECTADY: 

Top Hats Orchestra 
SYRACUSE: 

Miller, Gene 
UTICA: 

Russell Ross Trio (Salvato-e 
Coriale, Leader, and Fratk 
Ficarro) 

VESTAL: 

Vestal American Legion Pos: 8 
WELLSVILLE: 

VFW Club 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, 
Owner 


and 


OHIO 


ALLIANCE: 
Lexington Grange Hall 
CANTON: 
Palace Theatre 
CINCINNATI: 
Steamer Avalon 
DAYTON: 
Mayfair Theatre, and Dwain 
Esper 
The ning. Maura Paul, Operates 
GENEV 
Blue Bird Orchestra and Larry 
Parks 
Municipal Building 
HARRISBURG: 
Hubba-Hubba Night Ciub 
HOLGATE: 
Swiss Gardens, George K. Bro.- 
son 
JEFFERSON: 
Larko’s Circle L Ranch 
LIMA: 
Bilge r, Lucille 
MANSFIELD: 
Loyal Order of the Moose 
MILON 
Andy’ s, Ralph Ackerman, Mgr, 
NEWARK: 
Eagles Lodge 
NEW LYME: 
Fawn Ballroom 
PAINESVILLE: 
Chagrein Tavern 
PIERPONT: 
Lake, Danny, Orchestra 
RAVENNA: 
Ravenna Theatre 
RUSSELL’S POINT 
Indian Lake Roller Rink, aid 
Harry Lawrence, Owner 
SALEM: 
Gold Bar, and Chris Paparocis, 
Jr. 
TOLEDO: 
Blue Heaven Night Club 


Underwood, Don, and his 
Orchestra 
WAPAKONETA: 
Veterans of Foreign Was 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Shamrock Grille Night 
and Joe Stuphar 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Bass, Al, Orchestra 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 
Hughes, Jimmy, Orchest-a 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
Palladium Ballroom, and Irvin 
Parker 


OREGON 


GRANTS PASS: 
Fruit Dale Grange 
ROCKAWAY: 
Panorama Room and §$am Ma 
mano 
SAMS VALLEY: 
Sams Valley Grange, Mr Peifley 
Grange Master 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AMBRIDGE: 
Loyal Order of Moose No. 77 
VFW Post 165 

ANNVILLE: 
Washington Band 


Club, 
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ASHLAND: 
Eagles Club 
VFW Home 

Post 7654 


BADEN: 
Byersdale Hotel 


White Township Ian 
BIG RUN: 
Big Run War Memorial 
Gymnasium 


BRADFORD: 
Evan's Roller Rink, and John 
Evaa 


BUTLER: 
Skateland 
CARBONDALE: 


Loftus Playground Drum Corps, 
and Max Levine, President 


CLARITON: 


Schmidt Hotel, and Mr. Harris, 


Owner, Mr. Kilgore, Mgr. 

EAST STROUDSBURG: 

Locust Grove House 
FAIRCHANCE: 

Sons of Italy Hall 
FALLSTON: 

Valley Hotel 
FREDERICKSBURG: 

ae Sena Fire Co. 

3 


Sully’s Inn 
GIRARDV: 


St. Vincent's Church Hall 
LATROBE: 
White Eagles 
LEBANON: 
Mt. Zion Fire Company and 
Grounds 
LEHIGHTON: 


Zimmerman’s Hotel, and Wm. 


Zimmerman, Prop. 
MEADVILLE: 
I. O. O, F. Hall 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Coustanzo, Vince, Orchestra 


Onawa Lodge, B. Shinnin, Prop. 


NEW KENSINGTON: 

Gable Inn 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Allen, James, Orchestra 

Dupree, Hiram 
PHOENIXVILLE: 

Slovak Club and Hall 
PITTSBURGH: 

Club 22 


New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 


Jim Passarella, Proprictors 

READING: 

Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra 
Schmoker, Johnny, Novelty 
Band 

ROULETTE: 


Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 


SHAMOKIN: 

Maine Fire Company 
SIGEL: 

Sigel Hotel, and Mrs. Tillie 

Newhouse, Owner 

SUNBURY: 

Shamokin Dam Fire Co. 
TARENTUM: 

Frazer Township Fire Hall 

Polka Bar 
UNIONTOWN: 


Melody Rink and W. Guseman 


WHITNEY: 
Pipetown Hotel 
WILKINSBURG: 
Lunt, Grace 
YORK: 


14 Karat Room, Gene Spangler, 


Proprietor 
Reliance Cafe, Robert Kline- 
kinst, Proprietor 


RHODE ISLAND 
NEWPORT: 


Frank Simmons and his 
Jacob, Valmore 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
SPARTANBURG: 


Spartanburg Country Club, J. E. 


(Whitey) Harling, Manager 


TENNESSEE 


BRI 
Kni; of Templar 
A 


Hippédrome Roller Rink 
TEXAS 


N 


ALICE: 
La Villita Club 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Brown, Bobby, and his Band 
La Terraza Club, and Florencio 


Goazales 
The Lighthouse 
Santikes, Jimmie 
Tinan, T., and his Band 
EL PASO: 
Club Society, and Melvin Gar- 
rett, Owner-manager 
FORT WORTH: 
Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. 
Cunningham 


PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Club Bel-Air, and John W. 
Moreland 
Hancock, Buddy, and his 
Orchestra 
Rodriguez, Oscar 


UTAH 


OGDEN: 
Chic Chic Inn 
El Chicko Club 
SALT LAKE CITY: 
Avalon Ballroom 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 

Nightingale Club, and Geo. 
Davis, Prop., Jas. Davis 
Manager 

BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

Heath, Robert 

Off Beat Club 

Victory Supper Club 


Green Valley Pavilion, Leo 
WASHINGTON Lajoie, Proprietor : 
SEATTLE: INGERSOLL: 
Tuxedo Club, C. Battee, Owner Beacham, Wm., and his Melody 
Ramblers 
—— KINGSVILLE: 


King’s Tavern 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON 


Savoy Club, “‘Flop’’ Thompson 


and Louis Risk, Operators 


FAIRMONT: 
Amvets, Post No. | 


Fireside Inn, and John Boyce 
Gay Spots, and Adda Davis and 


Howard Weekly 


Maple Inn, and Leonard (Jake) 


Romino 
Ullom, A. B. 


GRAFTON: 
City View, Tony and Daisy 
Olivio, Prop. 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 


WISCONSIN 
ANTIGO: 


Tune Twisters Orchestra, Jas. J. 


jeske, leader 
APPLETON: 
Koehne’s Hall 
AVOCA: 
Avoca Community Hall 
Melody Kings Orchestra, John 
Marshall, Leader 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McLane, Jack, Orchestra 
BOSCOBEL: 
Miller, Earl, Orchestra 
Peckham, Harley 
Sid Earl Orchestra 
COTTAGE GROVE: 


Cottage Grove Town Hall, John 


Galvin, Operator 


Truda, Mrs. 
DURAND: 
Weiss Orchestra 
MENASHA: 
Trader's Tavern, and Herb 
Trader Owner 
MILWAUKEE: 
Moede, Mel, Band 
MINERAL POINT: 
Midway Tavern and Hall, Al 
Laverty, Proprietor 
NORTH FREEDOM: 
American Legion Hall 
OREGON: 


Village Hall 
PARDEEVILLE: 


Fox River Valley Boys Orches- 


tra, and Phil Edwards 

REWEY: 

High School 
SOLDIER'S GROVE: 

Gorman, Ken. Band 
STOUGHTON: 

Stoughton Country Club, Dr. 

“ O. A. Gregerson, president 
TREVOR: 

Stork Club, and Mr. Aide 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: * 

National Cranboree Festival 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 

Club Nightingale 

Johnny's Grill 

National Arena (America on 
Wheels) 

Star Dust Club, Frank Moore, 
Proprietor 

20th Century Theatrical Agency, 
and Robert B. Miller, Jr. 

Wells, jack 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
49th State Recording Co. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
SYLVAN LAKE: 
Prom Dance Hall 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
International Musicians 
ing Agency, Virgil Lane 
MANITOBA 
WINNIPEG: 
Patterson’s Ranch House, and 
Andy Patterson 


ONTARIO 


Book- 


AYR: 
Ayr Community Centre 
Hayseed Orchestra 
BEVERLY HILLS: 
Canadian Bugle and Trumpet 
Band Association and mem- 


bers, Charles F. Waldrum, 
Secretary 

BRANTFORD: 

Silver Hill Dance Hall 
MBERLAND: 


Maple Leaf Hall 
GREEN VALLEY: 


Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 
Messrs. S. McManus and V. 
Barrie 

LINDSAY: 
Embassy Pavilion, and Peter 
Bakageorge 
ITON: 
Grenadiers Trumpet Band 
NIAGARA FALLS: 

Radio Station CHVC, Howard 

Bedford, President and Owner 
E: 


Lighthouse 

OWEN SOUND: 
Scott, Wally, and his Orchestra 
RNIA: 


Polish Hall 
Polymer Cafeteria 
TORONTO: 

Argonaut Football Club, 

Argonaut Rowing Club 

Cheevers, Zena 

Crest Theatre 

Lambert, Laurence A., and Na- 
tional Opera Co. of Canada 

McIntyre, Don, Instructor, 
Western Technical School 
Trumpet Band 

Mitford, Bert 

Mercury Club 

Second Divisional Signals 
Trumpet Band 

Three Hundred Club 

Toronto Ladies’ Pipe Band 

WOODSTOCK: 

Capitol Theatre, and Thomas 
Naylor, Manager 

Gregory, Ken, and Royal Vaga- 
bonds Orchestra 


QUEBEC 


LAPRAIRIE: 

Boulevard Hotel 

L’ASSOMPTION: 

Au Miami Hotel, Roland Alix, 

Owner 
LEVIS: 

Auberge de la Colinne, Paul 
Bourret and Romeo Drolet, 
Co-Props. 

LOUISEVILLE: 

Chateau Louise 

MONTREAL: 

Bacardi Cafe 

Cafe Provincial 

Gagnon, L. 

Gaucher, O. 

Lapierre, Adrien 

Orleans Agency, and Paul 
Paquin 

Rainbow Grill 

QUEBEC: 

Canadian and American Book- 
ing Agency 

Nick’s Paradise Restaurant, and 
Nick Konstantinides, Prop. 

ROUYN: 
Radio Hotel 
Rouyn Golf Club 
ST. GABRIEL De BRANDON: 

Domaine de Brandon, Gaston 

Bacon, Owner 
ST. JEROME: 

Maurice Hotel, and Mrs. Bleau 

Proprietor 
STE. MARGUERITE STATION: 
Chalet Cochand, Inc. 


MEXICO 


MEXICO CITY: 
Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica 
Orchestra 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Inc. 








FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—Two excellent string basses. One 
William Darracut made in 1829, full size, 
$650.00; one Ventopane, % sizes, 115 years old, 
$1,300.00. Both in excellent playing condition. 
Also Taylor trunk, $100.00, fits either bass. Fred 
K. Whitlinger, 6-B Marhoefer Drive, Pittsburg’ 
36, Pa. 3-4 
FOR SALE—One string bass, German, % flat-back, 
used, $145.00. One string bass, Czechoslovakian, 
¥% round-back, used, $215.00. Louis Zinn, 142 
Collins Ave., Miami Beach, Fla. 3-4 
FOR SALE—Clavioline, new model, complete with 
tripod stand; will consider exchange for small 
organ (electric) or chord organ. List price over 
$400.; accept fair offer. Eddie Bell, 101 West 
46th St., New York, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Hammond organ, console model C-2, 
serial No. 46954; only three years old, like 
new; price $1,800.00. A. Mosca, Box 605, Somer- 
ville, N. J. Phone RAndolph 5-3221. 
FOR SALE—Dolnet tenor saxophone, complete 
with case, neck strap, and No. 3 Otto Link 
mouthpiece. Bought new and used only three 
months. George R. Bartlett, 105-D Long Beach 
Road, Hempstead, N. Y. Phone RO 4-1452. 
FOR SALE—175 special arrangements for ten pcs. 
four saxes, three brass, three rhythmi. Out- 
standing standards, list mailed upon request. 
Jerry Bendett, 14 Spencer Dr., Bethpage, N. Y. 
LE 3-8169. 
FOR SALE—Oboe d’Amore, Loree No. S-74 in 
perfect condition. Single action octave key 
with three crooks and two tubes; $525.00 C.O.D., 
five days trial. Robert Mayer, 360 Gregory, Wil- 
mette, Ill. 




















FOR SALE—Accordion, new, 120 bass; will 


fice. Phone STerling 9-7783 before 11:00 4 


or after 5:00 P. M., all day Saturday and 





FOR SALE—French horn, Conn 6D, serial 435 


used two summers with Bridgeport ang 
Haven Symphony. First with $300.00 
reason illness. Jose Casanova, 84 Central 
Hamden 17, Conn. CHestnut 8-2911. 








FOR SALE—Used Jenco vibes, 244 octaves, 
% round-back string bass, used; sell rea; 

A. Berlingieri, 221 Avenue ‘‘V,” 

ES 3-1542. 








Brooklyn, x 








FOR SALE—Used stock arrangements for 
bands. 
Bambauer, 1212 Elm St., Fairbury, Neb. 





Standards and pops, reasonable. Chay 





FOR SALE—Band uniforms, 38 immaculate 
tone blue with gold trimmings, black 


Browne belts, reasonable. Made by reputable \, 


manufacturer, used one season; additional 
possible. Peter L. Phillips, Hotel Theresa, 
Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 









FOR SALE—Jenco celeste, white leather, po 
with stand, list price, $285.00; sale price $} 
Used exactly three times. 









x Murray King, 2 
Mickle Ave., Bronx 69, N. Y. Phone OL 4-73 








FOR SALE—Reynolds double French horn, g 
In excellent condition, pe 


and case cover. 
valves, good lacquer. H. T. Howard, 220 
Ingalls, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


aNTED— 





Phone NO 8-75 





FOR SALE—Hammond organ, console model 


with Hammond speaker, model B-40 in 
condition, Has been sanded for refinish; 


sell as is for $1,325.00, or will sell console 


rate for $1,200.00. Jimmie Applegate, 75 
Fourth St., Easton, Pa. Dial 6881. 











FOR SALE—Solovox, latest 

portable mahogany cabinet with wheels, 
used professionally; retail cost $390.00. 
cabinet, cover, price 





model (L) set 






1 00.00. Contact Doctor 0 
Teplitz, Lenox Hill Hospital, New York, N, 
Phone TR 9-8000, Ext. 375 (after 7:00 P. M) 





FOR SALE—Deagan 31 octave xylophone, first 

class condition, wheel locks, metal resonators; 
cases included, $125.00. Harold F. Prentice, 1829 
N. W. 35th, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOR SALE—Symphony orchestra 
priced for quick sale. 
re P. Crescenti, 1414 Frederick St., 


music; 


Catalog will be sent 





FOR SALE—34 double breast brass band uniforms; 

blue, gold trim, good condition; price $350.00. 
Write J. J. Sebastian, 1214 Virginia Ave., Monaca, 
Pa. Phone SPruce 4-4809. 


FOR SALE—% size Kay bass violin and @ 


used one week, $250.00. Also Voice of 


Tape-O-Matic tape recorder, slightly used, $158. 


Eddie Foster, 1472 Mosely Dr., Atlanta, Ga. 












FOR SALE—Used Db Bochm flute by Rudal Carte, 
London, No. 2990; wood with silver keys, closed 

G8; $65.00. Nicholas Alberti, 854 Kodak Drive, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

FOR SALE—Italo-American piano accordion; Rizo 
model 46, keys and 149 basses, seven switches. 

Also Italo-American Chromatic. John Plutt, 2456 

South Lawndale, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—German cello, Stradivarius model, in 
excellent condition. Kurt Glaubitz, 9 N. W. 
Third St., Richmond, Ind. 











FOR SALE—Concert orchestra music; overtures, 

selections, waltzes, marches, etc.; folios and 
sheet (some full), mostly seven to ten parts, 
very reasonable. G. M. Whittaker, 10951 Moor- 
| park St., North Hollywood, Calif. Phone PO 
6-3182. 





FOR SALE—Dallape accordion, seven shifts treble, 
two bass, 96 bass (ladies’ size); recently tuned 
and checked; powerful tone; with sturdy case, 
$150.00. George Springer, Seventh Ave., Bran- 
ford, Conn. HUbbard 8-0805. 





Classified Advertising 


Rates and Requirements* 
® 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 
WANTED TO BUY OR STOLEN 


30 Words or Less, $1.00, Pay- 
able With Order. Enclose 
Check or Money Order Payable 
to International Musician With 
Advertising. 


AT LIBERTY 

No Charge . . . 30 Word Limit 
*Classified columns not open to dealers, 
but only to Federation members wishing 
to dispose of their own personal used 
musies! tnetreanents or to make a purchase 
for their private account. 

To avoid possible errors, advertisements 
should be written plainly, printed or 
typed. 

Forms close the 20th of preceding month. 
All advertising subject to the approval of 
the Publisher. 


WHEN ORDERING ADVERTISING, GIVE 
THE NUMBER OF YOUR LOCAL 


+ 


Editor and Publisher 





Capell Brothers Circus 
Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 
Orchestra 


Marvin, Eddie 
Wells, Jack 


ADVERTISING IN THESE COLUMNS MAY 
BE PLACED ON A MONTHLY BASIS ONLY 











FOR SALE—Used Vegaphone tenor banjo; pan 

gold and chrome plated. Also Epiphone elem 
plectrum four-string guitar. Including cases, $7 
Perry, 535 Slocum Road, North D 


each. J. 
mouth, Mass. 





FOR SALE—Violoncello, 100 years old, in pe 
shape; with case, price $100.00. Raymond 
Johnson, North Berwick, Maine. 





FOR SALE—Lyon & Healy harp and case, 

built style 22; also small rebuilt Wurlitzer 
and case, in excellent condition. A. Peters, 
Deming Place, Chicago 14, Ill. Lincoln 9 


FOR SALE—Pancordion accordion, full size, 





excellent condition, with attached Sano pid 


and Sano hi-fi amplifier; 30 watts, 15” 


three imputs and automatic tremolo; $800.00, 4 
Ghirardi, 231 East 56th St., New York, N, 


PL 5-1079. 


FOR SALE—Eb clarinet with case, Conn, 
also an A clarinet without case, manufact 
by G. Preufer, Providence, R. 1., $85.00. 











Boehm system, and in good condition; no cra 


Arthur Alpert, 35 Second Ave., Jackson 
Pensacola, Florida. 





FOR SALE—Deagan bolero marimba (four octa 

with carrying cases. Original cost over $80 
will sell for $400.00. Write Jack Lloyd, 3 
Rose Road, Westlake, Ohio. 










WANTED 





WANTED—The Feldman Chamber Music So 


of Norfolk, Va. (Local 125), wishes to 
the services of an experienced chamber 
cellist for thirty week season beginning Septe 
15, 1956. If interested, state experience 
qualifications, also references. Salary $100.00 
week, three rehearsals weekly, possibility 
additional earnings. Feldman Chamber Music 
ciety, 118 Brooke Ave., Norfolk, Va. 





WANTED—Accordion teacher for beginners 

advanced pupils; in territory acclaimed healt 
for asthmatics. Flagstaff Music Center, 
Beaver, Flagstaff, Ariz. Phone 566 





WANTED—Musicians: Forming new group 4 
ling on instruments and vocals. State 

voice range, and instrumentation in first 

H. Hansen, 146 21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Girl 
dance and show band. 

immediately; Miss Donna Murphy, 

Edgemont, Hollywood 27, Calif. 


WANTED—Full size or % bass viol. State mi 
color, condition, etc.; price within 
Leo J. Kliszak, 718 Northampton, Buffalo 

N. Y. Phone HU 4086. 


WANTED—Symphony orchestra has openings: 

competent, experienced, symphony a 
with qualifications for outside employment. 
to Vincent deFrank, Conductor, Mem 
chestral Society, Inc., 1915 South Parkway 
Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED—Apb Piccolo Clarinet, Selmet. 
Flounders, 5635 Upland Way, Philadelphia 
Pa. 





musicians for nationally 
State experience. 
1342 











INTERNATIONAL MUSIG 




































fingieri. 





53-1542. 
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Ss; will 


i1:00.4 WANTED—Solo banjo records, also hot club of 


France and Django Reinhardt records; 78 only. 





and ite, give titles, condition, price. E. Connors, 
serial 4}5) 9 Hamilton, Allentown, Pa. 4-5-6 
00 and D—Clarinet player for Dixieland band. 
: Must improvise; should play saxophone. For 
entral 4 weekend college jazz concerts (travel in New 
fngland-New York). Good money and will lead 
claves, te steady summer work. Hank Bredenberg, 19 
ll re: ollege Parkway, Winooski, Vt. 





—— - 
WANTED—Cornet-shaped instrument with name 
*“Jobo"’ stamped on bell. Write F. H. Moyna- 
jan, Harwich, Mass. 

—— - 

WANIED—Violin teacher who can teach solo be- 
yond Kreutzer, and prepare for concert work. 






























aculate Advise how long teaching, and cost per lesson. 
black William E. Hovanic, 1060 Union St., Brooklyn 
utable Ns, N. Y. -_ 





Jitional 


heresa, } WANIED—Guitar (used), L-5 Gibson. A. Ber- 


fingieri, 221 Avenue ‘“‘V,"’ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
§§ 3-1542. 





er, por —— 
rice $150 WANTED—Expcrienced female pianist to join 

jo; sted engagem = y ie Z 3 
King, 2 rio: steady engagement folly Lee, 534 Prince 


Anbur St. West, Montreal, P. Q., Can. 


WANTED—!| mmediately; 


OL 4-734 





accordionist to double 








ion oo piano; guitarist, drummer, and bass man to 

, 220 Soumde fine ballads; must have experience, including 

O 8-674 latin music. Have fine engagement in summer 

—mrort hotel in New York State. Write or call 

model iq for details. Joe Raft, 1516 South Sixth St., 

Ha MEM philadelphia 47, Pa. Phone FUlton 9-2862 «e 

— WANTED—Lyon & Healy harp. Glenn Wilder, 
, 8 Chardon, Ohio. 

WANTED—Eb and BBp bass. Prefer recording 

models (bell-front). Also Eb baritone saxo- 


Describe instrument and give lowest cash 
Wayne Mountjoy, 1629 South 


phone. 





. price first letter. 
Doctor Pak, Sedalia, Mo. 
WANTED—CC Tuba (upright preferably), either 


Write giving complete 
Payne, 107 Langley 


flary or piston valves. 
dexription and price. Gary 
Ave., Steubenvilie, Ohio 

WANTED—Violinist who doubles saxophone; also 
pianist, experienced concert and dance, for New 
Eogland resort hotel. S. Huth, 22 West Harris 
%, Savannah, Ga. ** 








AT LIBERTY—Drummer, 

and fake, dependable, age 24. Prefer small 
combo; good modern drummer. Contact Howard 
A. Brady, Lot 308, 1274 N., W. 79th St., Miami, 
Fla. PL 99180 or PL 77680. 


AT LIBERTY—Drummer, doubles vibe; 20 years 
experience, concert, vaudeville, dance. Prefer 
small unit, location only. John E,. Lancaster, 
Route 1, Box 116, Cairo, Ill. Phone 3106. 


AT LIBERTY—Girl trumpet player, doubles combo 

drums, sing, read and fake, 22, single, will 
travel. Prefer small combo. Local 220 card. Ricky 
Rice, 97 Cottage St., Easthampton, Mass. Phone 
2029. 


road experience, read 











AT LIBERTY—lInstrument repairman, experienced. 

Also tenor, clarinet and vibes; top name band 
experience; can teach. Will re-locate. John W. 
Wilson, Local 339, 1701 Maine Ave., West Mifflin, 
Duquesne, Pa. 


AT LIBERTY—Drummer, age 26, Local 77 card. 

Desires work in Philadelphia or Jersey area. 
Wide experience, read or fake, have car. Phil 
Walker, 33 Yale Square, Morton, Pa. Phone 
KIngswood 4-1568. 


AT LIBERTY—Dixieland string bass and tuba 

player, 18 years experience, age 39, will travel. 
Local 1 card. Clyde Martin, 941 York St., New- 
port, Ky. AXtel 1-8557. 


AT LIBERTY—Experienced 

more work in that line. 
for any instrument. Local 
Schaben, 142 Palmer Ave., 
Phone 3-5785. 











music copyist desires 
Good at transposing 
70 card. Vincent W. 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 





AT LIBERTY—Drummer, female, colored, age 24; 


Local 274 card, experienced. Would like to 
work with four or five piece combo; can sing, 
willing to travel. Jackie McLendon, 909 Burton 


Ave., Sharon Hill, Pa. Sharon Hill 2094. 





AT LIBERTY—Trumpet man, doubles combo 

drums; experienced, vocals, good beat, showman. 
Wish to join modern trio or quartet, or ?? 
Local 531 card; strictly sober. Ohio locations, 
six-nighter or weekends. Bobby Search, Rear 230 
Leader St., Marion, Ohio. 





accordion- 
Cut 


AT LIBERTY—AL-around and 


ist, open for steady or single engagements. 


pianist 



















lorth D 


LIBERTY—Pianist, experienced for many years 
in society dance, concert, shows. Seeks perma- 
eat connection with congenial orchestra in resort 
fol, restaurant or single engagements. Would 
ider teaming with Hammond organ group. 
liam Marks, 922 East 15th St., Brooklyn 30, 
York 2-6 


. in perk 
ymond 





f LIBERTY—Organist, available Tuesday and 
Sturday to rehearse with singer or singers; 
we Hammond organ in apartment. Danny 


Wer, 215 East 29th 


} St., Suite 61-62, New York 
RN. Y. LE 2-2529. -4 


inufactu 
00. 3 
no crad 
n Heigi 


ir octave 


er $800. 
onyd, B 


AT LIBERTY shows. A. Hardt, 41-23 67th St., Woodside 77, 
: L. I., N. Y. Phone DE 5-3395. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, experienced, age 24, 


dance bands, trios or symphonic; read or fake. 
Want work nights or weekends in Los Angeles, 


Hollywood or Las Vegas; Local 47 card. Alex 
Plasschaert, 2543 East 54th St., Huntington Park, 
Calif. LU 7-7518. 





AT LIBERTY—Drummer, age 25, neat, sober, and 

reliable. Jazz, society and extensive Latin back- 
ground (Timbales and Bongos); cut shows; will- 
ing to travel immediately; prefer seven pieces and 
up; Local 161 card. Al Dugan, 4509 Burlington 
Road, Hyattsville, Md. 
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Have you changed your address? 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL SECRETARY 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Give New and Old Addresses 






































*Name 
FIRST MIDDLE LAST 

New Address: 
ic Sod Street and No 
to 
ber 
Sept ” 
aaa City Zone. State 
100.00 
ibility 
Music local No Date. 
iners 
— Phone: instrument. Card No 
#007) *If new name, show former name here: 
yup ow 
tate 
% Old Address: 
y kt Street and No 
sc. BG - 
42 WN 
0nd City Zone. State 
ate m PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY 
1 
iffalo 4 Soren o PL PDP ODL 











APRIL, 1956 


NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETARY 

After you correct your local roster you may forward this 
coupon to Leo Cluesmann, International Secretary, 39 Division 
Street, Newark 2, N. J., or use the regular white change of 
address form IBM-2 to report this change of address. 





‘exciting 


PoEbtelEr 


guitars 





* entirely different! 
with exclusive features 
to exhibit your virtuosity 


like no other! 


Featured: 

the new PREMIER 
BANTAM DELUXE 

132" wide... 


ments 
prices. Send name of Premier dealer 













SORKIN MUSIC CO INC, 


559 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 11, New York 


Please send me your new Premier guitar 
catalog describing the full line of instru 


with complete specifications and 








5¥2 Ibs. complete ! nearest me. pale 
NAME j 
ADDRESS i 
I CITY. STATE sn i 





fh. een cunsiiepaienenibniemiane 


—-e 





AT LIBERTY—A-! tenor man, vocalist, doubling 
clarinet, flute, piccolo. Married, family, no 
booze. Tireless worker for perfection; anything 
from Bach to Rock and Roll. Mickey Vought, 
R. D. 2, Mifflinburg, Pa. 
AT LIBERTY—Arranger, all styles, combos to big 
bands; also swinging vibist. Desires summer 
job, either with own group or other. Name band 
experience, reads. Coz Sincere, 50 Felch Road, 
Natick, Mass. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, age 29, all-around Amer- 
ican, Latin (timbales), cut show. Desires work 
New York or Catskill area; 802 card. David 
Young, 29 West Tremont Ave., Bronx 53, N. Y. 
CYpress 4-0542. 
AT LIBERTY—Lombardo tone alto saxophonist, 
clarinet, good reader, wide vibrado like Carmen 
Lombardo; age 34, union, prefer location. Joe 
Caldarella, 201 Andrews St., Apt. 2, Los Gatos, 
Calif. 
AT LIBERTY—Electric guitarist, young, vocals, 
solos, etc. Desires work in New York area; 
steady or part time. Tony Campo, call GL 6-1631 
7:00 to 10:00 P. M. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, Local 47 card; read, 
fake, ad lib. Desire local work with jazz combo. 
Jo Stalcup, 2218 Ruhland Ave., Redondo Beach, 
Calif. FR 2-9051. 























BAND LEADERS 


Avoid that “Stock” sound! Get special 
arrangements styled for your particular 
group. Also copying, lead , ete. For 
information and price list write: 

METRO ARRANGEMENTS 
325 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

















Cross-Note PUZZLES 


FOR ALL MUSIC LOVERS 


OFFERS THE WAY TO MUSIC AND 
MUSIC-WRITING TRAINING. 


PRICE: $1.50 


Cc. M. D‘ALEO 
160-20 85TH AVENUE, JAMAICA 32, N. Y. 














Genuine Guban Orchestrations 


Direct from Havana the latest Cha Chia 

Chas, Mambos, Boleros, Guarachas, Gua- 

guancos, etc. For lists and prices write to: 
FELIX HERNANDEZ 

273 West 70th St. New York 23, N. ¥. 





OTTO CESANA. 


Correspondence or Studio Instruction in 
ARRANGING and COMPOSITION 
Books Available: 

Course in Modern Harmony (complete)... .....{53. 
pane > Modern Dance Arsengivg aee) Sy 
‘course in Modern Counterpoint (comple e)..‘i3. 

Voicing the Modern Dance Orchestra 
(150 Examples) nseeh4. 
Studio: 29 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 











Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
3 





Breaking 91 the Cost Barrier For 
a4 Artist-Grade Clarinets... . 


The LEBLANC: 
MEDALLION 


If you have always wanted to enjoy the advantages of 
“Fhe BEssies Symphonic Leblanc workmanship, Leblanc intonation and Leblanc 
le altogether the most r * “ ° 39 
inspiring instrument I have 4 tonal refinements, but just didn’t feel you could afford a 
pagent prey Ai $335 clarinet . . . the Leblanc Medallion is for you! 
like singing.” ¥ Now, for only $295, you can thrill to owning one of the 
ee eee lg : world’s finest artist instruments, with all the same basic 
Juilliard School of Music, | im mechanical and performance features as the costliest 
New York City ‘ 
yi Leblanc. 
The new Medallion model is so free and easy-blowing, 
yet you enjoy the same superb accuracy of scale for which 
Leblancs are famous. You will enjey, too, the Medallion’s 
precision intonation, its responsiveness and controlabil- 
ity — its big, yet refined sound that reflects your every 
interpretation, your every command. 
Discover the thrill of playing — of owning a genuine 
Leblanc. Test-play the new Medallion model at your local 
dealer’s. If he hasn’t received his Medallion models, mail 
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Now there are THREE in- 
comparable Leblanc clari- 
nets — each with its own 
distinctive tonal! and resist- 
ance characteristics—each 
custom-crafted to meet the 
musician's own personal 
tastes and performance 
needs 


You'll want full details! 
Mail the coupon today! 


G. oT 


THE-NEW DYNAMIC 
World's most popular artist 
clarinet, further refined to 
provide complete freedom 
and ease for even the aver- 
age player. $325. 


CORPORATION 


Kenosha 1, Wisconsin 


THE NEW 
SYMPHONIE li 

(B Series) 

For those discriminating 
musicians who prefer add- 
ed resistance and the ulti- 
mate in tonal warmth, re- 
sonance and carrying 
power. $350. 


Please send full details on ———. MEDALLION model 
NEW DYNAMIC WW SYMPHONIE Ii (8 


Series). | am a 


Student. 


Band Director Professional 





Name 


Address 





Zone —~ State —_. 
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